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Akt. I .—The tteu'jut Gi filiation list, 1S00. 

rilllE "removal of the quasi-empire of the Court of Directors, a 
JL Board which stood so long between British Empire and Bri¬ 
tish India,, has given to the people of Bntain uu uninterrupted 
view ol tin* people of India, for whose welfare they sue now di- 
icetly responsible. And, although Parliament ma\ still turn u 
deaf eai to any one, who endeavours to cheek profligate jobbing 
oil the part ol* whig Secretaries of State, vet there are not want¬ 
ing indications that the habitual good feeling and sense of duty of 
John Bull will lead him, ore long, to turn his attention to the 
nr uni gome in. of the fine, but embarrassed estate which he has in¬ 
herited from John Company. The servants who acquired and 
managed the estate lefeired to, will, very naturally, be taken to 
task pretty closely for any shortcomings on then: part which may 
have injured the tenants, or affected the amount of the rents. 
It ma>, ultimately, he found, that they have lor the most pait 
done their work well and wisely, unless overborne by interference 
fioni the Croat House; but it may also be thought that they hail 
l)eeoine fat and lazy on high pay, and a too heioditary routine of 
succession uiui promotion. 

At any rate the Indian Civil Service is likely to undergo 
some amount of change, and thiec plans present their claims to 
attention. 

l.s/. Do away with the*Monopoly as regards the (< TJncove- 
nanied,” /. c . let every man in the service of the Indian 
Government hold any ofliec, this has been partly done m Oudh 
and the Punjab. 

2n/t. l)o away with the Monopoly altogether, and let Can¬ 
didates, either from England or from any other part of the 
Empire, be appointed to Civil posts in India, as to Consulships 
and Colonial posts. 

Sit/. Retain the Monopoly, with or without modifications, 
regards the administrative service; but give purely judicial po«|p' 
to trained Lawyers. ,iWki 

March, 1861 . 
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1 *f. Theie are Indian officials here and there, whoso o\clu« 
Sion from a full career is as bad for the public as for IhcmsoUcs. 
These should be treated like deserving non-commissioned officers 
in the army; presented with covenants. This was recommen¬ 
ded by Mr. II. Ricketts, a Member of the Civil Service, who 
had largely studied the subject. 

Hurl. The complete destruction of administrative Monopoly 
is the plan which has most mgnnuiiU (of an abstract kind) m 
its favor; and which is the most open to practical objections. 
Indian administration is as much a piofcssion as Medicine or 
Law; its practice therefore equally demands a diploma lor the 
protection of the public. Whenever an inefficient diploma- 
holder finds his way into the profession, by all means let him 
be discouraged and sparingly employed; but you gain nothing by 
allowing unoertitirated persons to be inflicted, on an unprotected 
public, at the caprice of men in powei, either here or at Home 
4i tin/. The chief complaints against the present servants arc 
on judicial grounds, and they arc, in this respect, tried m a way 
no body of men could stand. No one denies that they are 
courageous, energetic rulers; many of them benevolent ; and a 
large proportion ellieient m a way that may be rough, hut is not 
unsuifced to rough duties. Tint, partly through the action of 
the Legislature,* and partly through the customs of a people 
long inured to despotism, and prone to seek in litigation the 
exercise of enmity denied to open force,'the* Magistrates of India 
have become \ested with a far too large amount of equitable 
jurisdiction, over the persons and property of the people. If a 
man is ousted fiom land, or deprived of his wife by a seducer, or 
if his servants leave him, or his labourers fail in then engage¬ 
ments; instead of suing for damages m a Civil Court, be comes 
befoie the Ihihim , (“the protector of the poor,” &e ) and plays 
that there may be an injunction issued for the fulfilment of the 
contract. Now it is obvious that tins system is easily abused. 
Those who are most anxious to qbtain an injunction from a 
foreigner, living at a distance from the scene, and irnmeised 
in much ot the business which in England is shared between 
the Parson, the Squire, the Poor Law Guardian, the Land 
Bailiff, the Trustee of Hoads, and the Sheriff of the County; 
those will not he always the men who have a real grievance. 
When it is also remembered that the people have a. strong 
social organisation of their own, and that the method of redress 
by caste arbitration is an ancient institution of the Country, 
Jjhere will he no difficulty in understanding, that the desire 
Jlp injure an cnen$ may as often influence the Plaintiff on the 

'' * Act VII of 1819, IV of 1810 &t. 
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Magistrate's €t Miscellaneous X^ile/^ as a real sense of wrong. 
That dcsenption of Plaintiff, who passes by the public opi¬ 
nion of Ins village or Ins brotherhood to refer to a lenioto 
alien, is eithei wrong or an unusually oppressed individual. In 
the infant constitution of the Punjab, the ignorant impar¬ 
tiality of the European officer was united with the better 
information of the less trusted Punehayut; and the Magis¬ 
trate was at liberty, either to arbitrate a case himself or to call 
in the aid of local opinion This appears an excellent theory: if 
it does not work well m practice* the only alternative certainly 
appeals to be, to take all judicial power, not of a purely 
coue<tioual chaiacter, liom the adniinistiative department, and 


vest it. entirely m the hands of men especially trained and select¬ 
ed for the Bench. That all these officers should be Uariisteis is 


not likely, though the proposal is not a wonderful one, consi¬ 
dering that the agitation bad its origin in Calcutta, wheio 
the learned Supreme Court Bar lias always produced very active 
eon till ui tors, both to the speech making at Calcutta meetings, 
and to the leading articles of the Calcutta Newspapers. There 
is no peculiar diunity hedging the character of a Hams¬ 
ter, who may be as ignoiant as any Lawman. And seeing 
that the codes of India differ and are likely to differ from 
the barbarous congciies of precept and precedent—Bcnthani’a 
“ Crungribbei”—which the foicnsie lneiareliy contrives to 
hold together in England, it does not appear why English 
15.m inters, even fiom the Supreme Court, should enjoy any 
peculiar claims as of right, to seats on the Indian Bench. 
Moreover it is only the higher posts which would offer much 
inducement to men of that class, unless indeed we are to he 
inundated with the whole of the worthless and the briefless of 


the British Bar. The correct theory would undoubtedly be, to 
let the Pleaders of the united Courts, which are now understood 
to he on the eve of formation, have the right to the lower 
appointments, the holders of these being gradually promoted to 
the higher. 

The administrative service must always be, in practice, a dis¬ 
tinct profession. IIow the selections are to bo made for it will 
greatly depend upon whether India is to be a colony or not . This 
is not a question of what is desirable, but of what is feasible. 
If it is possible to make India a Colony , it is no doubt desirable 
that her affairs should bo administered on a colonial plan; but 
obviously all objections to the present system, on the score of 
its being ill-suited to a Colony, are the merest begging of the ques¬ 
tion. The existing system is historically known to be founded on 
the opposite theory. Into whatever extremes the policy of the 
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Court of Directors may at any time have led t hem, and whatever 
reproaches may be brought against them for the discouragements 
they ollbrcd to Christianity, or to immigration of Europeans; 
whatever preference they may have given in the lower grades 
of their service to Asiatics, or whatever privileges they may have 
attached to the class of Europeans who tilled the superior offices; 
the whole is referable to the feeling that India was a foreign 
Drjwntletu'y, occupied by tribes possessing each a civilisation and 
a religion of its own, in whose interest it was to be ruled by 
whomsoever the trust might 4>e reposed in. Thus arose the 
principle of native administration and European control; and 
though it is not difficult to amass proofs that the former has 
been corrupt and the latter lax, yet it will be premature to dwell 
on that until you have pi oved, either that a Dependency of the sort 
described can Do otherwise ruled, or else that colonisation is feasi¬ 
ble. The burthen of proof as regards the latter point, at least, is 
clearly laid on those who impugn existing results. To sueh as, m 
spite of all the evidence, hold that Englishmen can colonise a 
tropical country, densely peopled by races in legal possession of 
every foot of land, and whose frugality and acclimation enables 
each of their members to live on one-third of what is required 
for the support of an Englishman of corresponding position, it 
is sufficient to say, “ Come and try.” No one now keeps them 
out; it is absurd to say that the state of the Courts or the feeling 
of the authorities deters them; for instances can be shown all 
over India, and in Countries Jar more despotically governed, 
of Englishmen who make large fortunes and reside m peace. 
Assuming then that colonisation, ou a large scale, and in 
the strict sense of the word, is impossible, we have the 
simple question left; eau a foreign Dependency be fauly and 
beneficially ruled by England, unless the indigenous residents 
play a large part in the administration; and unless the 
superior morality and political science, of which she is supposed 
to be the depositary, be constantly infused into that adminis¬ 
tration, by the control of carefully selected and largely tiusted 
Englishmen. 1 

Two important observations may, no doubt, be made, one upon 
each branch of this question. It may be said that Asiatic un¬ 
derlings are apt to he corrupt and tyrannical. It may also he 
said, that the Members of the Civil Service, though better selected 
now than formerly, still fail in Anglicising the administration. 
But there is no system in this imperfect world to which similar 
objections may not lie made: pessimism is as bad as optimism; 
the Moral of faults being proved against an established woiking 
system is, that tft rtf should be removed, not the system, for 
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which you have no proved substitute. Gi anting that there is 
considerable force in each observation, their united weight will 
not prove that the system must be destroyed; it is the very 
foppery of politics to require abstract perfection, and object, to 
every thing existing, merely because it is capable of improve¬ 
ment. 

The few thousands of Planters and Merchants, Barristers 
and Attorneys, Wine dealers and Italian ware-housemen, who 
find it profitable to pursue their respective and respectable call¬ 
ings in this Country, are not justly entitled to he considered "the 
Public of India;” nor can the Newspapers, conducted with 
various ability, for their amusement,, be justly treated as its 
“ Press.” The administration of India, if such authorities arc to he 
consulted,should he carried on through the medium of Europeans, 
exclusively or almost so. Wehavealieady endeavoured to sec how 
far this would be just to the people of the Country, in whoso in¬ 
terest it is assumed that we are to rule. (And this, even supposing 
that the service would attract a sufficient number of qualified 
Europeans ) If, on the contrary, we could obtain genuine native 
Public opinion, (the opinion of the educated classes is what 
is usually understood by the term,) we should assuredly find 
that the exclusion of natives fiom the posts of greatest power 
and rank would ho very severely felt as a grievance. The pre¬ 
sent system steers a middle path between the two. Its object 
is to give to the educated native a fair career in the public 
service, for which he is so well fitted by intimate knowledge 
of the dialects and institutions of the masses; while to the 
latter it gives such protection against the corruptibility and the 
openness to prejudice and partiality which must adhere to a 
native official, as may he affoided by the supei vision of a care¬ 
fully selected class of chief officers, whose appointments, though 
costing the state but little in the aggregate from their numeri¬ 
cal paucity, are \ et sufficiently valuable to those who hold them, 
to call forth their best intellectual and moral energies. 

Of all the opponents of this system the ablest and most 
consistent is the present editor of the Ilurkaru This writer, 
in his issue of the 27th October 18(50, had an article, which, 
though containing many assertions from which we dissent, 
is terminated by a very sensible proposal: we refer chiefly 
to the following words; "If the Government desire that 
its work should be done as well as it is at Home they” 
(Query " it” ?) “ must recognise the * * * * division of 

labour, and make allowances for natural differences of talent 
and that aptitude which is the fruit of experience. A civilian 
of the present day is a Jack of all trades, and consequently 
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botches every work enlrusted to him. * * * Under the pre¬ 
sent system before any official can m iko luinseU' acquainted with 
his ordinary duties m one department lie is removed to another, 
the duties of which are as dissimilar as those of a Physician 
and a Stock Broker. But if it were undeistood that m future 


officials would he confined to that department lor the work of 
winch they showed a particular aptitude, men would ho encour¬ 
aged to nuke themselves thoroughly acquainted with what 
was to he heneefoith the business ot then lives ” 


Now the assumption, that no division of labour is attempted 
by the Government, appears to us an exaggeration. On the 
frontier we have the brilliant Military Governors of whom so 
many have made their names household words wherever the 
English language is spoken. Sir II Lawrence, Sir II Edwardes, 
and General Nicholson were never to our knowledge, oHerod 
the post of Sadder Judge or Financial Secretary, and the Ma¬ 
gistrates and Collectors of the Noitli Western Provinces usually 
•spend twenty years in the administrative branch of the Ser¬ 
vice, and even when made Judges it is mainly for coireetional 
pm poses; there is however too much foundation for the liur- 
karu’s stiic,lures as CMmtained in our exLact; and all attempts 
that are made to reform the Civil administration of Bntish 


India should proceed m the direction indicated therein. At 
the commencement of these remarks, for instance, it was 
shown that India not being at present a Colony, ought not to 
be treated on Colonial principles. But on the other hand there 
are parts of India, few and of small area, which arc essentially 
colonial. Those which are most conspicuously so, are the Presi¬ 
dency towns, and there, to a considu able extent, colonial methods 
already exist. Similarly, in all towns where there is a seat of 
Government there might be a small cordon, witlnn which En¬ 
glish laws should he administered in Criminal and Civil eases 
by trained lawyers. But this remedy of “ trained lawyers” is 
no panacea. What would be the ubo of a trained lawyer among 
the tribes of the Kliyher, or even iy the Southal Pergunnahs, 
where almost every dispute is about a boundary or a herd of 
cattle, susceptible of ready arbitration by an honest man of 
local experience, utterly unintelligible to an ordinary foreigner 
whatever be his legal acumen ? That is to say, the manage¬ 
ment of a rude tribe requires qualifications differing from those 
needed to decide an intricate question of bailment. 

It may be objected that this is a bald commonplace, but it 
cannot be denied that it is one that has been more generally 
recognised by the rulers of India than by their opponents—and 
every division of labor in which it is ignored will fail. The 
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Government of India has had a separate sot of officers for 
frontier Districts, for interior Districts, aiul for political duties; 
and the appearance of confusion may be a good deal traced, to 
the custom of requiring every Civil Officer to matriculate as an 
assistant to a District Officer, than which, howevoi, it would be 
dillicult to devise a plan, better suited to give young officers a 
practical knowledge of, and interest in the people, with whose 
affaiis they are more or less to be connected by the “ business of 
their lives;” and the men who would let loose the Inns of Court 
upon such a field, would certainly not old am "the advantages of 
a division of labor,” any moie than they would “open the CimI 
Seiviee.” The division of labor is a very good term, and may be 
very beneficially applied as lur as circumstances permit. That, it is 
not applicable without leserve to European labor in India, will be 
gathered from observing the fact that, in India, Milliners usually 
deal m wine aud gunpowder; and that Newspapers are often 
conducted by persons who begun life mother wa)s But those 
who think labor can be divided by the exclusive employment ol 
“trained lawyers,” must be either enthusiasts without brains, 
or hamsters without practice. 

It may he objected to the Indian Government's “division 
of labor,” that Henry Lawionoe and the other distinguished 
men above rofeired to were not meinbeis of the Civil Service. 
For 1 lie present purpose, however, they wore so; that is they 
weie covenanted otfieeis m Civil employ ; and it is very possible, 
Unit the Civil Service might he largely icgcneiated, if the officers 
for admimstiative duties were selected fiom the staff of the 


Army, to a far greater extent than is at present the case If flic 
Punjab scheme of admimstiation could then he applied to the 
Mofussd generally, and a good Civil Code he launched with the 
new Penal Code; a sound system of procedure m each de- 
paitment, and a reformed Police being added, there would 
be little fear for the forensic future of the Hum l Districts. 


The colonial portions of the empire might have any amount 
of “trained lawyers” that Ibliey were pleased to pay for, and if 
any man envied such privileges he might be allowed, under due 
restrictions, to indulge his eccentric taste by a writ of coif town. 
The majority would probably be of a mind with tho<o Spanish 
Amen cans, mentioned by Mr. Helps, who petitioned the Court 
of Madrid, that “ no lawyers might be sent to the Colony.” 
It is to be noted further that Administrative Iteform is no 


new thing m India. Her rulers have not, it is ti no, introduced 
an “open” Legislative Council or Parliament, in which Calcutta 
shopkeepers should have the power of paralyzing the action 
of Government, and Planters be enabled to reduce their ryots 
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to the condition of Giboonites : and surely the instance of New 
Zealand, where agrarian, questions are at length being settled 
by the primitive arbitrament of force, is a wry good ground 
for congratulating the rulers of India, on their not having in¬ 
troduced colonial principles of Government into a country, which 
wo hold on such a very uncolomal basis. 

But, once allow that the administration of British India must, 
for the piesent, be based on despotic principles and earned out 
through official agency, and it cannot be denied, that with the 
single exception of deploying the covenant, every thing that could 
be called *i bar to administrative Reform lias now been removed. 
Tins covenant is, in fact, a commission. Men are induced to 
leave the arduous paths of life in Europe by the guarantee ol 
certain advantages m point of rank and remuneration in Indian 
exile, in order that the pedantry and narrow knowledge of a 
bureaucracy may he tempered, and its corruptibility cheeked by 
the constant influx of thfe best blood of England—speaking ot 
course, in a mctcphoncal, not in a patncian sense. It is exceed¬ 
ingly easy to shew objections to this plan ; the political danger 
of dosing the higher ranks against the Natives of the country, the 
hardship of* arresting the career of the man who lias us'ii 
from the ranks, and most of all the grave possibility (to say the 
least) of indolence being generated in the minds of the favored 
few who have received the above mentioned guarantee. But the 
instance of Russia, where every official rises from the ranks, and 
where official corruption and esjai! d<* coips are crippling the 
gigantic forces of the empire, may serve to shew that an 
escape from these evils is worth buying at a considerable price. 
In point of fact this price has been gradually diminishing of 
late years. From the constitution ol* the highly paid and care¬ 
fully trained Civil Service by Lord Wellesley, down to the mtro- 
' duction of the competitive system by Lord Stanley, a little more 
than half a century elapsed, during which the Service produced a 
few very black sheep, a certain number of average men, and 
sufficient great hearts and minds to consolidate an empiic, winch 
was the admiration of every foreigner who visited it, until ruined 
by Reforming sentimentality and Foreign office intrigue To 
the Civil Service of those days vve owe the political successes 
of Metcalfe, Jenkins and Elphinstonc, winch P» £ *vc us i ik a 
peace for nearly forty years; the patient investigation ot Holt 
Mackenzie, R. M. Bird and Thomason, crowned by the most 
complete knowledge and record of agricultural customs, rights 
and tenures; the liberality of F. Shore, the learning of Elliott, 
and finally the splendid services of the Great Mutiny, when a 
Native Army, wrought to Praetorian insolence by the result of 
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wars tlie Indian administration disappioved, and indulgences 
they were powerless to prevent, was put down partly by the 
unlooked for aid of the local officers—typified by John Lawrence 
and Robert Montgomery—of whom in one Presidency (the North 
Western Provinces) one-third died at their posts, while the sur¬ 
vivors did wonders with scarcely a soldier on whom they could 
rely* 

There were grievous faults in the old Service; many of the 
young officers lived for years, a life of idleness and extravagance 
from which sometimes nothing could set them free. Still lives 
the memory of P—ddy II—s, who passed twenty-five years of 
service in journeying to and fro between Calcutta and London, 
with an occasional ti ip to Simla, and who never got beyond an 

Assistantship in the Customs; of-who passed his quarter of 

a century in College, and retired on Ins annuity without 

having ever “passed/* or done an hour’s work; of-who 

went to Court stark naked, acquitted murdeiers, kept his 
English records on the floor, and was mially removed by a txoop 
of horse; of the Customs Agent at Ghazecpore, who “ cut” 
Lord Hastings foi only giving him ,17000 per annum, in recom¬ 
pense for lus signing R. 15. B on nwiUhut for half an hour 
while pulling his first cJnt/mn after breakfast, and who obsti¬ 
nately refused to write am thing but Ins initials unless his pay 
was increased,-but why multiply instances when the re¬ 

sult is before us? “The limpne of the Middle Classes” remains, 
after all the shocks n has sustained, still sound, still an unex¬ 
ampled proof of the administrative skill and virtue of English¬ 
men. Where is the Roman Proeonsulslup, the Spanish Conquest 
m America winch can compare with her? or who that has 
seen French Algeria would prefer the system prevailing there? 
Moreover such as the old service was, it has passed away, and 
it is not only idle but unfair to rake up objections against what 
has ceased to be, merely because you want a share ol* the lucra¬ 
tive posts, or think ycjpir commercial enterprises would piosper 
better if there were no administration but what you pleased. 
The few enthusiasts and the many malcontents, who from dif¬ 
ferent grades of obscurity clamour against the existing state ol 
things, are not raising their voices against the system winch 
formed British India, and won the applause of Macaulay and 
Peel m England, as it did that of the best informed travellers of 
every rank from the Prince to the Printer, from Petersburgh to 
Paris; but they are finding fault with a Service open to public 
competition from the best educated sons of the great Universi¬ 
ties of Britain, and with the freest system under which any 
official organisational all could be imagined as feasible. 

Mine*, 1861 c 
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A late number of the (c Quarterly Review ” contained a strong 
and caiefully reasoned condemnation of the English competitive 
system, but carefully cxeepted that in the Indian Services. And 
indeed the faults of the two are as different. &s the conditions 
under which they act. The English competition is offeicd to 
men whose destinies will be bumble and their salaues low, the 
higher posts being, bj common consent, disposed of on very 
different grounds The Indian competition, on the other hand, 
is intended to form a guide for selection of men, who will begin 
their public life with large powers over the poisons and property 
of vast communities; while they may possibly end them as Pro¬ 
consuls of Provinces, or Prune Ministers of Umpires. Obviously 
the objections brought against the competitive system for pro¬ 
ducing an article superior to its ends, and making men discon¬ 
tented* with the nature of their duties, ought to he brought 
rather against the English than against the Indian system. 
But a writer in the Satinday Renew * has brought a charge 
against the competitive pnnciple, which applies with greater 
force to that for the Indian administrative service than to that 
by which Clerks or Tide waiters aie selected in England. " Com¬ 
petitive examinations” says he "are under our present system the 
great motive power of all systems of education, and the desire to 
excel in them is accordingly strongest in the sort of mind 
which is naturally inclined to set a high value on juvenile suc¬ 
cesses. This is not a very good turn of mind. It implies a 
certain preciseness and formality of character, and a constant 
inclination to defer to established authority, and to attach great 
importance to the express appiobation of recognised superiors. 
It follows from all this that competitive examinations are lit 
only for boys or lads, and that even with respect to them, 
they test only the lower kinds of merit, whilst all the higher 
* qualities—ongmality, independence, and love of knowledge 
for its own sake—arc positive disqualifications for success m 
them.” 

Now, whatever requirement there may exist in the English 
Clerkships for the higher kinds of merit here enumerated, must 
exist in a far stronger form, when the duties to be entrusted to 
the candidate are of such a far higher character as are those of 
Indian administration. Nay more, not only are such qualities 
unlikely to be successful in a competitive examination, but the 
advanced age at which the candidates are admitted to the Indian 
examinations has a special drawback of its own. It has been shewn 
that even under the old system a large proportion of the officers 
turned out good, and some were of the most splendid merit. 

* Vol lop 661. 
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But iJiis is not all; the old Civilians passed through a 
respectable test examination before entering Haileslmty, and 
while there had at least the option of obtaining a veiy high 
training under able and eminent teaoheis but it is noteworthy, 
that some of the very best of Indian statesmen, Munio, Mal¬ 
colm, Sleeman and Outram were officers of the army who liad 
been chosen by liapliazaid, and leceived no preliminary training 
whatever. This can only be accounted for by the doclmie of 
chances; amongst a number of untried youths there must al¬ 
ways be a oeitam number who possess latent abilities of the 
most brilliant kind. A competition set before men of twenty 
three years of age ac/nat/t/ eliminates this element* at that ago 
Hie candidate lias completed, or almost completed that acade¬ 
mical career by which young Englishmen test the relative powcis 
of themselves and their contemporaries ; and it will obviously 
not be those of first class qualities and attainments who will 
quit an opening career in England, foy the questionable uttiac¬ 
tions of hard woik and exile m a vile climate and amongst a 
vile race. 


So far therefore as a branch of Indian administration demands 


special acquirements it may he better to make it a special 
service, than to continue to select its members from a general staff 
of oflieers, however open be till? field of selection, and however 
carefully guarded the door of admission. For the depaitmeut of 
account, lor instance, in which the Civihaus are generally con¬ 
sidered to have most failed, it might be well if all promotion went 
m the line, and if the entrance were merely barred by a special 
examination in financial subjects, Indian and general. With regard 
to the judicial line, it has been shewn above that the duties in 
outlying provinces are clueily correctional, and those familiar 
with the subject will admit, that among our ruder populations 
oveu Civil justice is more a matter of administrative ability than 
of legal detail; but there are Benches in India to which forensic 
experience and nicety of adjudication should be the only pass¬ 
ports. This has long been conceded by the institution of 
Supreme Couits with jurisdiction classified into Criminal, Civil, 
Equitable, Ecclesiastical and Admiralty, m the Presidency towns. 
These courts are about to be amalgamated with the unchartered 
Courts of the old system, and it will he a great step should a 
special standard of fitness be henceforth adopted for all benches* 
on which, from the intricate character of litigation or the pre¬ 
sence of largo European communities, a jurisprudence of a 
complete kind is requisite. 

But for preservation of peace among rough agiieulturists, or 
ignorant inhabitants of Bazars, for the repression of violent crime. 
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the management of a complicated revenue system interwoven with 
the land, lor all the rough work of rough societies, originality, in¬ 
dependence, and energetic integrity should be the qualities chiefly, 
if not solely, demanded. These qualities may be possessed by men 
who enter the service late in life, and certainly competition is 
better than jobbery; but no men, who have discovered qualities 
such as wore found in some of the old civilians, aie likely to come 
into the Indian Service. Southey refused a wriferslnp at seven¬ 
teen ? and when lie had no prospect of* a maintenance, but wliat he 
could expos t from the abilities of which lie may have been precoci¬ 
ously conscious :—the words which follow will he found in a 
Letter inserted in the first volume of his Life. “ A man who feels 
must bo in solitude there [in India]. Yet the comfort is that your 
wages tire cerium; so many yews of toil for such a fbitune at 
last. Is a young man wi$e who devotes the host years of his 
life to such a speculation ■ > ” Southey replied in the negative, 
and matter* hive not changed for the better since, the “wages” 
being no longer “certain,” nor “afoitune” usually made “at 
last ,” while the chance of seeing your wife and children 
butchered, and of having to turn soldier at a moment’s notice, is 
added to the eeitamty of a debilitating climate and rapidly rising 
prices. These are the inducements held out to induce fiist class 
men to abandon their college fellowships, or their prospects m 
We^tminslei Hall. 

Hut the case is widely different if you turn to younger men. 
Few lads of seventeen have the foresight of Southey, and the 
history of the past shews that the mere attraction of a red coat 
and a life of adventure will lead them m shoals to the utter¬ 
most parts of the earth. Now, if the principle of competition be 
extended from its new limits, of examinations, to its natural 
broad basis of active life, there seems no reason why the admi- 
nistiativc service of India should not be recruited better than 
has ever yet been done—without destroying one advantage 
or witholding one guarantee—simply by taking its members 
from among those military officers who, after a certain period of 
regimental duty, shall be willing to give satisfactory proofs of 
their fitness, and to forego the future 6teps of military promo¬ 
tion. Sic for hs Etruria crevii ; such has been the system which 
has made the Punjab the model Province of British India, which 
produced Nicholson and Lumsden, Lake and Edwardes, which 
enabled Sir John Lawrence to destroy the mutinous sepoys, or 
chain them up like beaten hounds, while he sent the whole of his 
available forces to wrest a falling empire from their triumphant 
brethren in Delhi. Nor must the “ Uncovenanted servants” be 
forgotten. Many of these in the Punjab are men of good 
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English blood and education, attracted and retained by the 
knowledge that m that part, at any rate, of the Indian empire, 
there is no bar to a successful career. Several of these Gentle¬ 
men have been placed in charge of Districts, and it would be a 
manifest injustice to exclude them any longer hom any advan¬ 
tages of position, that may be enjoyed by their Covenanted or 
Commissioned brethren. Our scheme, thou, for administrative 
reform is simple, as regards the majority of those lower but most 
important and responsible posts,by means of which the business 
of the eountiy is (tarried on. 

Two subjects of greater dignity, though not, it may he, 
of superior usefulness remain to be bnedy noticed. The Legis¬ 
lative Council, and the Executive Cabinet of the Viceroy. 
A claim has hecn set up m several quartets, that as all classes 
m British India arc now taxed, all classes should be repiesentcd 
m the legislatuie. To this there are several answers, each of 
which is perhaps sufficient of itself, but of which the accumu¬ 
lative force is surely 11 resistible to any impartial mind. The 
argument derived from abstract rights will hardly convince 
any one m this practical age. As Dr. Arnold (no friend 
of tyiauny,) long ago observed “ the correlative of Taxa¬ 
tion is not Representation but Biotoction.” No country could 
be governed for a day without a revenue, and the means of 
jaising a revenue without taxation arc yet to be discoveied. Ot 
all the duties of Governments the most generally recognised is 
the protection of life and property, while the states which me 
really governed by Representation may be counted on the lingers 
A representative government is cloaily a matter of expediency, 
the forms which suit one time or one place being unsuitable — 
often impossible—for the same place at dilleicnt tunes, or for the 
same time in different places. The burthen of proof is therefore 
laid upon those who contend that British India is at present in 
a condition requiring representative Government. In point of 
fact, it is probably felt by such advocates that the Natives of the 
country would either not attend the council, or in such a feeble 
character as to be easily borne down by the representatives of 
the “European community/ 1 that is by a certain number of 
unsuccessful men of business converted into paid demagogues. 
And what would be the action of such delegates? Is it not cer¬ 
tain from all that we know of human nature, and from the consis¬ 
tent behaviour of the more active and noisy of that class lor the 
past hundred years, that their chief aim m iife would be to impede 
the action of the executive and to vilify its agents 9 And what 
practical result would be likely to come from such a course of 
conduct ? If they could not produce a cliaugc of ministcis, 
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could they produce any thing but a dead lock and stoppage to 
business never too famous for mpidity ? 

This bungs us to the second question, the constitution of the 
Executive. Obviously a representative .assembly can control the 
entire administration of a country, if by withdrawing support and 
confidence it renders necessary the substitution of new men in 
the posts held by persons who, under the name of Secretaries 
or Ministers, transact the business of the various Departments. 
But how would this work in a country where every Department 
is a profession in itself, of which the Head, for the time 
being, is or ought to he selected on account of an official 
fitness acquired and guaranteed by years of professional practice ? 
Only conceive the new Executive wlucb might, be called into 
being by the action of a Liberal majority m the Legislature. 
If putting aside these factions, those who are interested m 
British India would combine to meet a real danger, tlieie is one 
which may demand thoii best and most united energies. If 
“ Government by Electric Telegraph” is to be developed much 
furthei, and if (he messages are not only to be “Take caie of 
Dovvb,” but "Give half a million to Cnesus,” the time is not 
lar oHT when wc may at least save the salary of a Governor 
Gcneial, and pass under the reign of one who—in spite of Ins 
name—will be no king Log The keystone of Administrative lte- 
lonn for India will not be laid by turning the Legislative Body 
into a nuisance, whose necessary abolition will but facilitate the 
introduction of an irresponsible Despotism sitting at Whitehall; 
but by our all acting together with a calm earnestness that 
shall shew that u India must be governed in India” until the 
time comes when she may govern hoi self. In the meanwhile 
let us use, and keep m working order, the tools that we 
have. There is a body of eight hundred Civil Officers, 
many of whom have abundantly proved their capability for 
very difficult work, and all of whom are daily increasing 
their knowledge of a very intricate subject; there are a certaiu 
number of able and industrious subordinates competing with 
their superiors, with whom they are in some instances tit mor¬ 
ally and intellectually to move on a par; and there arc thousands 
ot Military Officers who mnhl be provided for, and many ot whom 
possess an acquaintance with local language and customs, and a 
capacity for brilliant service, which only require to be elicited. 
Should there be any special pdste, either on the office stool or 
on the judicial Bench, which require special qualifications, by 
all means let those qualifications be sought for. But let it never 
be forgotten (hat the administration of a quasi-continent, 
peopled by numerous races differing in every quality and chai- 
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aeterislic, except that of only obeying the firm will and tho 
.strong hand, is a strictly extra-p«u oelual affair, and cannot be 
conducted on vestry punciples. Let it be remembered how 
large a share of Indian shortcomings have always been due to 
English mtoifeience, and let some allowance, be made for the 
imperfections of human nature, which, though not. confined to 
Englishmen in India, are certainly not banished from among 
them. 

It is the fashion with some soi-disant Reformers to affirm, that 
the Members of the Civil Service aie a set of drones who live 
in idleness and elover for twenty-live jears, and then leluin 
to Europe on a Pension of LLOOO a year. To those who 
know India well it will not. lie necessary to obseivc that both 
statements are false But readers “at Home .and Calcutta, 
cockneys may be as well reminded of the history of India 
for the last half eentuiy, of the gieat men whose names have 
been already cited, of the civilization of Sindh and the Pun¬ 
jab, of the settlement, of the Noitli-Wcstern Provinces, (what¬ 
ever its eoneetness of principle, at any rate surely a work of 
laboi,) and of the coneunent accounts of all travellers, Butish 
or foreign who have Keen the interior of the country. In a 
burner part of this aitide we cited the oases of some bygone 
black sheep of the flock, but the white sheep are smely a fair 
set-off; or would it he fail to condemn the whole body of gen¬ 
tlemen who have devoted then lives to India since the com men ce¬ 
ment of the present n'<jn>u\ on account of their having m their 
ranks a few c hard bat gums V’ As to the pension, it is the most 
inconceivable delusion ovci witnessed out of a conjuring booth. 
Every Civil Servant iiom the day he joins, contributes four per 
cent of his salary to an Annuity Fund, Every year a small 
proportion of those who have served longest, are permitted 
to retire on an allowance of 1500 a year, derived fiom the Fund 
formed by the accumulated subscriptions of their deceased com¬ 
peers, supplemented by a Government Contingent. They are 
also at liberty to take the value of their own subset iptions, up 
to a second annuity of five hundred a year, calculated at ten 
per cent, or to make up the difference between what they may 
have paid and £5,000, or half a lakli of Rupees. Anything 
that may have accrued from the compulsory payments they 
have been making in excess of the last named sum is forfeited 
and a fine of £800 is demanded that the instalments of annuity 
may be paid quarterly and in advance. Men are not eligible to 
this retirement until they have been at least twenty five years 
in the service; but no servant of twenty five years standing evei 
gets one of the available annuities, while on the other hand one 
March, 1801 
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of thirty five years is chased from the service, whether entitled 
to an annuity or not. Such is the celebrated Civil Service Retire¬ 
ment 1 on winch comment would bo superfluous, were it not ioi 
the inroads on the rights andpnvileges of the Service now under¬ 
stood to he in contemplation. If the prizes of the Service are 
abolished or thrown open, and the pay of incumbents reduced, a 
Government presided over by a P»oyal Mistress, and conducted by 
British Earls, knights and gentlemen, is surely bound to give the 
disappointed employes the option of retiring. Especially is it 
the duty of Government to do this, and of “the Press” to urge 
it, if the majority of the service, owing to the system under 
winch they have been selected and employed, are such useless 
encumbrances. Good faith and justice are as necessary as expe¬ 
diency to any complete moasuie ot Administrative Reform 

Thus, therefoie, we have attempted to shew the principles on 
which Administrative Reform for India should pioceed We 
have not been desirous of defending any particular existing 
system. As to writing up the old Civil Saviee, it is quite 
unnecessary, if its historical destruction did notsp^ik for it., it 
has, at all events, ceased to exist, and we need not "-peak of the 
dead, whether lor good or for evil “ Though one should smite 
him on the check, and on the mouth, he will not speak.” It 
shall not be ours, either by praise or Ida,me, to piofane that icpose. 
But it has appeared to us, and, we hope, to our reader, that 
some such men as the old Civilian-*, sue still required to administer 
those parts of India which are still m the condition of ioieign 
Dependencies, requiring a despotic system, but for winch an 
European is bettei than an Asiatic Despot. Those putts which aie 
becoming civilized and colom x\ m their eharactoi, seem to lequire 
a set of officials more obviously the servants of the Public, more 
numerous, not so highly paid, and more amenable to the constant 
action of public opinion. It lias also been infeired from analogv, 
that for the forma class of duties, the pn tonne/ now at the disposal 
of the Indian Secretary of State presents a large number of men 
of, at least, average ability, and far more than average expe¬ 
rience ; that there are probably a few great men latent in the ser¬ 
vice, and certainly some who are nearly, if not altogether, useless. 

Before concluding, it may perhaps be proper that we should 
state, what we think the best way of securing the mo«t 
serviceable position and career for the capable and the 
brilliant, while a method is pointed out for the elimination 
of the ‘ hard bargains/ without undue hardship to themselves. 
We consider that those of the old Civil Service and of the 
competitioners who have shewn aptitude for administration, 
should be allowed the option of entering the Staff-corps ol* the 
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Army on their respective grades. Something is due to these 
officers. They have left cert'im prospects m England in the hope 
of certain apparently guaranteed advantages in the Civil Service 
of this eountiy, winch have either ceased to exist already, or 
have come under the destructive touch of the future. Many of 
these men did good and gallant service for yeais before the lie- 
hellion, were tried duiing that ciisis as few men of their class 
arc tried, coming out of the trial with the applause of Queen 
and country, and have continued since to work hard at duties 
now become distasteful, amidst the wreck of nearly all their old 
hopes, and under much cruel misropiosentation from those whoso 
good opinion was once their greatest consolation. To reduce 
these men suddenly fiom the highest position in the country to 
one in which they have neither acknowledged position, nor 
security for their future; to turn the once independent servants 
of the Home Government into suitors for baekst.au* favor at 
Belvedere 01 Namee Tal is too severe handling for old and faith¬ 
ful employes. The ease of the competitioners is m some lespects 
harder. In addition to the pay, many of them considered the 
social status a farther inducement when giving up academical 
prospects for the gilded chains of Indian servitude, and in their 
case, the withdrawal of tine covenant will veland them hopelessly 
on their ougmal platlbmi. All alike, be they gentlemen or not, 
will have to contend and to compete with men possessed of more 
Paihanicntaiy and connectlonal interest than themselves, and it 
is but a nutter of bare right that they should be protected by i 
commission fiom the crown, as a recognition of their place in 
the service, and as something to fall back on when ill health or 
other accident throws them out of employ. The simplest way 
to do tins is as before suggested A number of the so-called 
Military Oliiceis on the Staff-corps, have long ceased lobe 
soldiers in an\1 lung but m title, and theie is no reason why 
Captain Swoid should hold Ins commission in the Stalf-corp^ as 
well as his Deputy Comnnssionorship, while Mr. Pen, his first 
cousin and Contemporary in the Civil Service, should go on 
furlough to England on tfic footing of a cle»*k, and return to 
this country in the character of an adventurer. There are 
departments in which men will remain and rise duiing the whole 
period of their service. Such is the financial, and such, shortly, 
will be the judicial branch. Officers who elect to qualify for these 
need not perhaps he borne upon the strength of the Staff-corps, 
but this is a matter of detail. 

We now come to the incapables, with whom the public are too 
often burthened, owing to the absurd injustice of the rules 
reg aiding the retirement of Civil Seivants, It is a popular 
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notion that every member of this favored body is entitled to 
£ 1000 a year for life, in an elegant European retreat, immediately 
on completing bis quarter of a century of Indian Service. In 
point of fact the Government gives him considerably less than 
£300 a year; and this lie seldom getsbefoie his thirtieth yejw^c-f 
service. The Annuity, in reality, consists of two portions of £ 500 
a year each one made up partly from public money, and partly 
from a sort of tontine on lapsed subscriptions of members wlu> 
have died before rot mug. These subscriptions are compulsoiy, 
being deducted from the monthly pay of every officer to the 
1 nne of some five per cent The other moiety is the value of the 
subscriber's payments at ten pel cent., per annum. A large fine 
is demanded that the annuity may be paid quartet ly in advance; 
and the subscriptions of any member, whose payments, owing to 
length of service and unusually high lates of salary, may have 
exceeded £5000, aie forfeited. The first of these, if it were 
untrammelled by the second, is a fair provision. If eveiy Civil 
officer could get £ 500 a year lor life after Ins twenty live years 
of seivice, all would be well. The piovision, though modest, 
would he not inadequate, and worn out, disappointed public 
seivants, although they might have held poor posts, and sa\ed no 
money, could be gut ml of without cruelty. Instead of which, 
what is the working of the present system? The fund only 
presides a certain nurnbei of annuities in each year, and an 
officer out of employ must simply starve until it eonies to Ins 
turn to obtain one. No wonder if some useless men encumber the 
sei vice, owing to a natural reluctance on the part of then 
Mipcriois to turn them entirely adrift. 

There is another fund, the “ Civil Fund” as it is called, out 
of wlueh the widows and orphans of Civil Officers are pro¬ 
vided for, winch must of course be kept up. We cannot at the 
end of a paper on Adiuimstiative Reform, enter in^tlie de¬ 
tails of tins subject; but would just mention, that it would he 
better for all paities if the former fund (that for Annuities) 
were entirely abolished, Government taking so much of the accu¬ 
mulations as was found necessary to guarantee the pension of 
£500 a year, and returning the balance to subscribers ad taloiem 
on their past contributions. If only as a kind of compensa¬ 
tion for all the injury it is bringing on the service, Government 
is bound to take up this matter in a liberal spirit. As for 
the Civil fund, we will only here observe, that even whig states¬ 
men are, for the most part., English gentlemen; and that, 
were they not, the service may surely commit, in all confidence, 
the sacred cause of the fatherless and the widow’, to a Monarch 
who is heiself^ belli wife and mother. 
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Art. III.— Modern Painters . Vol. V. By John Buskin ^ M.’A., 
London: Smith, Elder & Co. 

2. Homer and the Homeric Age. 3 Vols. By W. E. Gladstone, 
M. P. London: J. H. & J, Parker. 

3. History of England from the Fall of Wohey to the Heath of 

Elizabeth . 4 Vols. By James Anthony Fioude. London : 

J. W. Parker. 

4. History of Friedrich the Second , called Frederick the Great . 
Vols. L & II. By Thomas Carlyle. London: Chapman & Hall. 

A T first glance it will seem as though it were absolutely im¬ 
possible that the writers, whose names head this article, 
should have any thing in common. And it will be as well if we at 
once confess, that we have no hope either of forging any new 
links between the subjects of which they have treated, or of 
propounding any novel theory of the universe, which may em¬ 
brace them all. But the most cursory reader of their recent 
works must have been struck by one peculiarity, which he can¬ 
not deny to any of them. However interesting the book, 
however numerous and beautiful the new views of things which 
it may have disclosed to him, however great the pleasure he 
has derived from its perusal, yet, in the majority of cases, he closes 
it with convictions diametrically opposed to those which the 
author had hoped to produce in his mmd, or at best, he rises 
with heavy doubts upon the very point which it was the main 
object of the work to establish conclusively. The banks of 
the river were perfect, but it has ended in a quicksand, or, 
worse, in space pur el simple . For instance, there is no work 
on art, Modern or Ancient, at all comparable with the five vo¬ 
lumes to which Buskin has affixed the title of Modem Painters. 
They present a somewhat formidable appearance, but are in point 
of fact, entirely free from any technicalities that may not be un¬ 
derstood by the merest tyro. They are full of original and subtle 
criticism not only on pictures, but on poetry also; nor can any 
body read them without acquiring both facts and principles, 
whereby he may be enable*! to turn what critical power he may 
be gifted with, to better account than the supercilious detection 
of spots m the sun, which is the common criterion of taste. 
Above all, they open a man's eyes to what may be called the 
laws of external form—the laws which regulate the variety of 
shapes and colours taken by clouds, rocks, trees, ‘ the earth and 
every common sight.* These laws, again, are given in no dry 
scientific definitions, but are derived, traced and illustrated, not 
from pictures only, but from our own everyday experience. And 
lastly, Buskin's language, though at times undoubtedly maned 
by an absence of self-rcstrainj, and then defaced by an extra- 
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Vagance verging upon rant, yet is at once copious, perspicuous, 
and distinguished by an eloquence all its own. 

Such and so agreeable is the road—beautified and divor- 
sified in every imaginable way by the genius of its designei. 
Yet it is only the road; and what is the goal towards 
which its maker conceives it to be but the means of conduct¬ 
ing those who may lie tempted to tread it? There are few 
to whom it would not be a mortification to know, that most 
people look on them as being only accidentally of any use in 
the world; that if they were successful in their intentions they 
would be a nuisance, or do positive harm, but that, thanks to the 
fact that their intentions are of far too chimerical a nature evci 
to be realized, or to obtain any dangerous number of parti- 
zans, their exertions and struggles towards those intentions 
can be looked at per se, and may be thus indirectly beneficial 
or not, as the case may lie. Our deep sense of the obligations 
owed by the world generally to Ruskin, has already been express¬ 
ed, and the fruit of his lessons is to be seen in the great pic¬ 
tures that have been produced m England during the last ten 
years.» Yet we should be inclined to retract what we have 
said in praise of the work, were it possible to conceive the 
world generally abandoning its common sense and adopting 
the faith, which, after all; it is Ruskm’s main object to preach 
in it. This creed contains two clauses. “ I believe in Turner— 
T abjure all England else,” is perhaps the shortest mode of 
conveying it. No painter was ever equal to Turner • but alas' 
he was an Englishman of the nineteenth century, not a Vene¬ 
tian of the fourteenth. And great as he was, he could but 
paint, thwarted and dwarfed by tlic degraded tone of thought, 
feeling and taste, prevalent in English society. Hence his 
shortcomings as an artist—hence his penurious habits—hence 
his lonely and miserable life. The failure and unhappiness of so 
great a man does but point the moral with treble force, that, 
if we do not at once change our whole mode and manner of 
life, if we do not dismiss men-servants from an employ so 
degrading to the male sex, if we do not forthwith pull our old 
houses down and erect gothic edifices in their room,* if we do 

* This was the original proposition. It appears to have sti uck oui author 
afterwards that it was rather too expensive to be practical. For (if we remem¬ 
ber right) it is argued m the Edinburgh Lectures —“ If we cannot do this, we 
can do something—we can build gothic porches to our doorways . 11 Ruskin 
could never defend an architectural incongruity like this on Esthetic grounds. 
But by a most gross misapplication of a Scriptural text, he reminds his hearers 
that they will be thus affording shelter to the poor. Even self complacency 
has its limits: and we have never yet met a man who would feel the glow of 
charity upon him, on the ground, that, when stepping in to his dinner, he had 
left a beggar provided with a roof in his porch. 
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not spend our money on their outsides, instead of selfishly 
making ourselves comfortable in their interior; above all, if 
we do not utterly and from our hearts abjure the blasphemous 
science of political economy, and in its stead adopt and act 
upon such views as were lately promulgated in certain papers, 
which saw strange light in the Cornkdl Magazine , we may no 
longer hope that any good thing will come forth from England. 
Turner himself saw and felt this. ‘The age had bound him too 
1 in its benumbing round/ And he gave clear expression to the 
"bitterness of his feelings, in what to common eyes is a very beau¬ 
tiful landscape—The garden of the Hesperidos—but which really 
is a grand yet melancholy allegory—The Assumption of the 
Diagon, in lieu of the Virgin—deciphered by Buskin, and the 
key to which he now bestows on the nation. Perhaps the 
riddle did not present much difficulty to the man, of whose fancy 
it is the pure invention. 

We have no liking for quotations, yet, lest wc should be 
accused of exaggerating or distorting our author’s views, we are 
compelled to take a few from the volume of the work published 
during the last year. All acquainted with other works of his, will 
at once be aware that these might be multiplied ad infinitum. 

€ So far as m it lay, this century has caused every one of its 
' great men, whose hearts were kindest and whose spirits most 
€ piuceptivo of the work of God, to die without hope—Scott, Keats, 
1 Byron, Shelley, Turner. Great England of the Ironheart now, 
' not of the Lionheart; for these souls of her children, an account 
€ may pet haps be one day required of her/ 

‘ All his failure and enor, deep and strange, came of his faith- 
4 lcbsncRs—faithlessness or despair—the despair which has been 
1 shown to be characteristic of this present century, most sor- 
c rovvfully manifested m its greatest men, but existing in an in- 
€ finitely moie fatal form in the lower and general mind/ Part 
IX. Chapter 12, p. 4. 

Or again. ‘I had no conception of the absolute darkness 

* which lias covered the national mind in this respect/ (the rela¬ 
tion of God to man,) 'until I came into collision with persons 
' engaged m the study of economical or political questions/ 
Vol V. page 348. 

' The greatest man of our England in the first half of the 
€ 19th century, m the strength and hope of his youth, perceives 
' this to be the thing he Has to tell us of utmost moment, con- 
' nected with the Spiritual World. * * * Here in England is 
' our great spiritual fact for ever interpreted to us, the Assump- 

* lion of the Dragon. No St. George any more to be heard 
( of! This child, bom on St. George's day, can only make mam- 

Maech, 1861 . I 
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r fest the Dragon, not, sl.i> r him. The fairy English queen once 
i thought io command the waves, hut it is the Soa-diagon that 
< commands her valleys. Oi old, the Angel of the sea mmistoitd 
r to thetn, l>ut now tlu* Serpent oi the sea/ Part IX. Chapter Lb, 
II. 25. 

So ( \r, we have only quoted passages of prophetic denuncia¬ 
tion , the following, though not a whit more absurd, may boinoie 
eertaiu ol provoking a smile. He is speaking of the clouds, but 
cannot ichist the chance of an allusion to his thcoiy. 

‘ Hut when the storm is inoic violent they arc tossed into 
f fragments, and magnificent revolving wheels of vapour aie 
‘ formed, broken, and tossed into the air, even as the grass is tossed 
‘ m the hay field from the toothed wheels of the mowing machine, 
c (pei haps, in common mill all other lureuiions of the hud, likely to 
1 bring more evil upon men than ever the Medusa-cloud did, and 
( turn them more effectually into stone.)* Vol. V. page 1 VI. 

We me not among those who consider that Ruskm has set 
Turner on a pinnacle one inch too high above other landscape 
painters, we sympathize with his indignation m finding, m 
the catalogue of the Royal Academy for 1K59, Co/coif and Claude 
described as Turner's equals. We have already given a vciy in¬ 
adequate expression to our admiration of the book m its parts. 
Rut what it is our present object to draw attention to, is the 
strangeness of the purpose to which our author desires those 
paits to be subservient. The above is a correct statement of the 
whole drift of the woik, and it militates so strongly against 
common sense, that it is almost a w aste of words to encounter it. 
Ruskm labours, and as no other man could labour : but lie seems 
to leave to others the privilege of reaping the fruit of hislahouis. 
The conclusion which most people would draw from apeiusal of 
the hook, is that great works have been painted ami produced 
during this much abused century. We have already hinted, that 
the appeal to any picture painted by Turner, is not m the 
slightest degicc justified by fact. Ruskm's interpretation both 
of that fable of the Ilesperides, and of some others, is as far 
fetched as any in Bacon's Wisdom of the Ancients; with this 
difference, that Bacon's are professedly fanciful. He never ascrib¬ 
ed to primitive ages the pregnant subtleties of Ins own brain : 
whereas Ruskin can write concerning the fables of the Medusa, 
Pegasus, Ihniae and the Danaith* ‘ Few of us have thought, in 
* watehiug its career aeioss on our m&ssy hills, or listening to 
€ the niimnur of the springs, that the chief masters of the human 
f imagination owed, and confessed that they owed, the force of 
f their noblest thoughts, not to the flowers of the valley nor the 
f majesty of the hill, but to the flying cloud." (Yol. V. part Yll 
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Chapter t.) Wo would add that any appeal lo Turner's life in the 
same cause is a wrong, both to the men and to the country 
which he adorned, lie lived through and past obloquy into 
wealth, and that wealth was a substantial proof that them frits 
appreciation of Ins poweis. He found lit audience though few. 
Ruskm has been rather the populauzor and analyzer than the 
discoverer of Ins genius. And he died fulfilling the dailing 
object of Iiis life, presenting lus country with a noble lieu loom 
in a gallery of his own works, and bequeathing a sum larger than 
the ('live Fund to the foundation of a like institution lbi English 
Ai lists. Whether lie was personally happy or not, is a question 
with which we have nothing to do. Even Ruskm will hardly 
find English Society guilty of determining those points m a 
man’s temper, winch go to the making up of private happiness. 
All we would insist upon is, that the contemplation of lus eouiso 
leads oidmaiy people to a conclusion, again precisely opposed 
to that drawn fiom it by Ruskm. For assuredly in lus ease, 
this vile soul-henmnbing nineteenth century did ulford its 
opportunities for a great painter to lead a noble life; nor was 
anything found in if to prevent those opportunities being pushed 
ami used to the utmost. 

Hut there are other sinners in the same direction and on the 
same scale, and amongst them we must include even Gladstone. 
That it lias been a labour of love to him to compose his tluee 
volumes on Horner, and that) he has spared no pains to render 
them as exhaustive as possible, is evident to anybody who may 
read the woik. The first contains a treatise on the ethnology 
of the races to whom, and of whose ancestors Homer sang. 
This we would rather treat of in connexion with the third, which 
contains, in the first place, an admirably drawn contrast between 
Greece and Troy as exhibited m the Iliad, and, m the second 
place, (what we must consider as the most valuable portion of the 
woik,) a criticism on Homer as a poet, and on the use made of 
lum by succeeding generations of poets. The second volume 
is entitled, the Religion o£,the Homeric age, and in it is in¬ 
cluded by far the subtlest analysis of Greek Divinities, as ex¬ 
hibited by Ilomer, that has yet appeared. For Gladstone shows, 
on the one hand, more discriminative power than Colonel Mure, 
and, on the other, more imagination—we mean more power of 
truly appreciating the poet's view,—than Grote. But here our 
sympathy must end. The analysis is admirable: hut what is the 
aim of the analyzer? Helias analyzed Homeric Mythology, 
believing fliat he thereby proves, that in it aie to he found clear 
traces of two great revealed traditions ,—the tradition of a Tri¬ 
mly, and the tradition of a Redeemer. 
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Now we may follow even the stream of direct revelation, and 
yet find no trace of any such definite doctrine as the former, 
until we arrive at the early Christian Church. Wc confers, 
if we may be allowed to adopt a similar misapplication 
of modern terms, that we had always looked upon the Jewish 
people, from the patriarchs downwards, as sincere Undanans , 
and had imagined that their retention of that faith through so 
many centuries of idolatrous paganism, liad been at once the 
distinctive mark and the divine privilege of that nation only 
upon earth. Gladstone is somewhat vague as to the source 
iron) which the tradition is derived. But he appears to have 
a strictly literal belief in the early chapters of Genesis ; and if 
them is anv meaning at all in what he implies, the belief in the 
Tnnity must have been so strong befoie the dispersion of the 
world at Babel, it must have owned such vitality, as to colour 
aud model a false and corrupt mythology centuries after. We 
hope we are not taking Sydney Smith's name m vam, yet 
we cannot help thinking that he would have exulted and 
revelled over such a proposition. Conceive Enoch and Ins 
cotemporanes being able to repeat anything similar to the 
doctrinal portion of the Athanasian Creed! or Noah having 
doubts m Ins youth on the divinity of the Third Person f 
It runs counter to all our ideas to imagine the giants 
orthodox members of the Church. Events are said to recur 
in cycles : and it is possible that the Arian contioversy 
was but the repetition of that original of all religious feuds— 
the split between the children of Cain and the children of Seth. 
We trust that ii reverence will not be imputed to us on such a 
subject. What we desire, is to bring in as palpable a form as 
possible before our readers, the gross anachronism into which 
Gladstone has been betrayed, at once by his ingenuity and 
Ins enthusiasm in support of a religious theory. Yet it would 
not lie one whit less absurd to charge Job, the first Arab known 
to us, with a IcamugAowards Mahommedanism, than to aigue 
that a formula, which is a deduction, and, we devoutly believe, a 
true deduction from tlie Gospel, was held as an article of faith 
in the Antedeluvian era. And surely it is more natural to sup¬ 
pose, that the supremacy of the trio, Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto, 
was but the exaltation of the powers that ruled over the three 
unknown, and, to early ages, awful regions, the Heavens, the Sea, 
and the Future World, above the Deities of the common Earth, 
than to suppose with Gladstone that it was the relic of a distant 
doctrine; even granting (which we do not) that the doctrine of 
the Trinity had ever been fully disclosed, and never lost, aipong 
the ordained preservers of revelation. 
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Indeed, the second tradition of which Gladstone seeks and 
finds the traces, wa* kept alive among the Jews by frequent and 
divine iteration. Yet none the less is it the merest exercise 
of fancy, to explore the realms of Heathen mythology for 
proofs of its vitality among other nations. All that Gladstone 
really discovers is, that the early Greeks were not deficient m 
the leligious instinct, which led men m all parts of the world 
to believe that their gods can save them in time of trouble. This 
is hardly entitled to the name of a discovery. But what he at¬ 
tempts to prove is, that the functions of an universal mediator and 
redeemer are to be found distributed amongst three Homeric 
Duties, Apollo, Minerva and Diana, and that though the concep¬ 
tion of these functions had heen corrupted, yet, such as it remain - 
ed, it may be clearly traced up to the primitive revelation of that 
Divine Plan by which man was to be saved. But we all know 
that even the Jews did not understand the true purport of the 
prophecies addressed to them. The height of their expectation 
was a heavenly deliverance of their own tribes. Ileio, then, 
we are brought to the same stop which met us m our consider¬ 
ation of the first proposition. For m point of fact, that Divine 
Plan, so far from having sunk into the heart of the woild 
before Babel, remained a scaled book even to the Jews, until it 
was given to St. Paul to open it, and to expound the riddle of 
past prophecy iii full. 

One inconsistency may bo worth pointing out. Gladstone 
conclusively proves that the three Deities in whom he supposes 
that the conception of a Redeemer, however degraded and cor¬ 
rupted in its transmission, is embodied, occupy an anomalous 
position in the mythology. They have special privileges, an 
independence of action, and a purity of sentiment not attributed 
to other Gods. The distinction is a remarkable one, and it is 
drawn out with great refinement of thought. It is stated also 
as tending to establish the truth of his opinion, regarding the 
idea of which they are the representatives. But assuredly 
no such distinctive qualities^ can be claimed for Jupiter, or even 
%r Neptune or Pluto. If representatives of the Tradition of 
the Trinity can find their natural place in a Heathen my¬ 
thology, the importation of extraneous elements is not of 
great force as an argument, to prove that there is a similar 
representation of another tradition derived from the same 
source. 

We fear that we are occupying too much space with a subject 
of little general interest, and we therefore pass over many other 
considerations suggested to us by this volume. Far more unquali¬ 
fied praise is due to the chapters, which treat of the morality of 
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that primitive age, Yet even in these a certain obf} quilt/ of jmr- 
pose is again perceptible. For instance many pages are devoted 
to proving that the damsels of the period dul not personally 
assist at the ablutions of chance visitors to their fathers or 
husbands. The question is supposed to hinge on a point of 
Greek grammar—the exact meaning of the three voiqps. It has 
never been denied that they contributed some service, noi is 
even Gladstone disinclined to admit that, for example, they 
filled the tub. He would rather quote such custom as evidence 
of the genuine hospitality then prevalent. But he is natuially 
indignant that an imputation should be thrown on the moial 
purity of Ins favourite century by mere grammarians. We 
think that be beats the air with perfect success and carries Ins 
point against all comers. But the disquisition was, we venture 
to hold, supererogatory. Most people consider that we have 
changed for the better since the time of Nausicaa, yet none but 
a German, frantic for grammar, would hold that so marvellous 
a revolution had taken place m the sentiments of fathers and 
husbands, as would be implied in the supposition, so success¬ 
fully combated. 

We stated above that it would be more convenient to review the 
first volume in connection with the third. In fact, wc believe that 
a thorough refutation of the views propounded in the former is 
by implication contained in the latter. Gladstone refertf the ougm 
of the Greeks to the fusion of two tribes, the Hellenes who, lie 
supposes, came from Persia, and the Pelasgians whom he brings 
from Egypt. Now, the East was without doubt the cradle of 
all Asian or Indo-germanic nations. JBut it is not in tins un¬ 
deniable sense that Gladstone would stamp an Eastern origin 
upon the Greeks. One main result, of his aigument, is to assign 
their immigration into the Archipelago and Euiopc to a date 
far more recent, than could possibly be assigned to the dim and 
and distant movements of the primitive fathers of many na¬ 
tions. We will not burden our pages with a disquisition qn 
a subject interesting to the plnWoger only. But Gladstone 
has himself furnished us with a conclusive reply. Never has* 
the poetry of Homer been more thoroughly appreciated, never 
has his power of delineating character been set in so strong 
and clear a light, never has the ordinary life, social and political, 
of that early age been so subtly deduced or so fully expounded, 
as by our author in his third Volume. And therefore it is that 
we wonder all the more, that the eloquent critic, who feels so 
keenly the peculiar excellencies of the Greeks, should also be 
the philologer who would reler their piogeuitois to a directly 
oriental source. For not only are those excellences essentially 
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of an European character, but they arc also, and pcihaps by 
consequence, the exact antithesis of the founs taken by all 
Eastern systems of civilization. Enough lias alieady been nut- 
ton on the subject of their religion ; but it may be interesting 
to set m bnef contrast the different views taken by tlie two* 
races on three other points, hardly less telling as tests,—Polities, 
Art, and the Treatment of women. 

On the first wc cannot do better than quote Gladstone himself. 
The passages selected are ahv) eliaractei btic specimens of Ins style. 

f But that which is beyond every thing destmolive, not of 
c Gieeee only hut of Ilomeiie Gieecc, is that along with an outline 
£ of sovereignty and public institutions highly patiiarclial, wc 
‘ find the full, constant, and effective use of two great instru- 
€ monts of Government, since and still so extensively in abeyance 
‘ among mankind, viz, publicity and persuasion/ 

€ Amid undeveloped ideas, rude methods, imperfect organize- 
c tion, and liability to the frequent intrusion of the strong hand, 

1 tlieie lies in them the essence of a popular principle of Govein- 
c ment, which cannot plead on its behalf any oilier precedent so 
< ancient and so venerable/ Yol. III. ]>. 7, m 

Again. 'The speeches which Homer has put into the 
c mouths of his leading orators should bo toleiably fair ropre- 
c sentatives of the best performances of the time. Nor is it 
c possible, that m any ago there should l>c in a few the capacity 
4 of making such speeches, without a capacity in many for leociv- 
' mg, feeling and comprehending them. Poets of modern times 
' have composed great works in ages that stopped their cars 
4 against them. Paradise Lost does not represent the time of 

* Cluules 11, nor the Excursion, * the first decades of the pre- 
‘ sent century. The case of the orator is entirely different. 

' Ills woik fioin its very inception is inextricably mixed up with 
‘ practice. It is an influence principally received from his audi- 
‘ cnee in vapour, which he pours hack upon them m a flood. The 
‘ sympathy and concurrence of his tim^is, with his own mind, 

j|/ joint patent of his work. He cannot follow nor frame ideals. 

' His choice is to be what his age will have him, what it requires 
f m order to lie moved by him, or else not to be at all. And as 
c when we find the speeches in Homer, we know that there must 
' have been men who could speak them, so from the existence of 

* units who could speak them, we know that there must have 
r been crowds who could feel them/ Vol. III. p. 107. 

We should apologize for the length of this quotation, but 
apart from our present purpose, it is of considerable interest as 
containing our greatest living orator’s view’ of Ins own art. One 
more and we have done. 
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' The king was not the fountain-head of the common life, but 

* only its exponent. The source lay in the community. So deep- 

* ly imbedded is this sentiment in the mind of the poet, that he 

* could not conceive an assemblage having any kind of common 

* function, without their having, so to speak, a common soul in 
' respect to it. Of this common soul the organ is the “ Some 

* “ body,” by no means one of the least remarkable, though he has 
€ been one of the least regarded personages of the poem. The 
' Some body of Homer is, I apprehend, what in England we now 
f call Public Opinion/ Vol. III. p. 141. 

In these pages the line which our argument would take can 
only he indicated; hut detail is hardly necessary m so striking 
a contrast. Were it true, that the emigration of the Greeks 
fiom Asia had taken place within any appreciable period, it 
would be impossible that a picture of their political aims 
and practice should be so precisely the antithesis to all the 
desires and tendencies of their oriental kindred. Trace back 
the history of the East to ages more remote than that of Ilomcr; 
and you will ever find, in lieu of publicity, the same irresponsi¬ 
ble secrccgb in lieu of persuasion, the same imperial disregard of 
the common herd, which mark Eastern despotisms to this day. 
Contrast the liberty of remonstrance, repartee, and even, as in 
the case of Thersites, of coarse invective, allowed to dissenti¬ 
ents from Agamemnon—contrast the spiiit involved in the 
very existence of oratory at all—with the timid apologues in 
which the most venturesome of oriental courtiers occasionally 
plucked up courage enough to shroud advice. Or imagine a 
Pharaoh controlled by public opinion * In the West the gover¬ 
nors ever considered the will of the governed as the main thing 
to he studied, if not to be followed: in the East the tendency 
was ever to invent the relation. Even granting that there was 
no onginal difference in race, yet the operation ot physical 
agencies upon man, though sure, is slow. And centuries must 
have lapsed, before two such full-blown variations on a common 
ancestry, as the Persiau and Egyptian types on the one hand, 
and the Greek type on the other, could have been brought about 
by differences in the climate, the soil, and the conformation of 
their respective countries. 

With regard to the second point, it would be easy to 
expatiate upon the contrast between the poems of Homer him¬ 
self, and all the early literature of the East. Tn brief, the object 
of the former was to set before his hearers lively types of inde¬ 
pendent and individual character, or rather his object was to 
give pleasure. But our argument is all the stronger, if it was on 
account of its bcingtke surest method of giving pleasure to his 
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audience, and not of his own fancy only, that the poet founded the 
interest of his story on the marked characteristics of a few indi¬ 
viduals The object of the early Eastern sage was ever to glori¬ 
fy the &ysteji into which all individuality should be absorbed; 
to set forth in striking opposition the insignificance of the hu¬ 
man unit, as compared with the grandeur of the whole of which it 
was its privilege to form a part And m all we know of their 
lighter literature,from theSakoontala down to the Arabian Nights 1 
Entertainment, no man is ever painted as carving out a path or 
career for himself. Riches and beauty are Ins sole desires and 
these are granted only by the favour of fortune or the sport of 
princes. But a less hackneyed illustration may be found in the 
contrast between the shield of Achilles, and the \vt of Egypt. The 
shield was forged by the God Vulcan for the greatest of heroes, and 
may fairly be taken as the ideal of the Greek Sculptor in the Ho¬ 
meric age It was divided into eight compartments, each con¬ 
taining a separate scene in bah-relief. One may he quoted in 
extewso. 

On it an orchard next he placed, all beautiful and golden. 

Laden with luscious crop of giapes, daik woie the clusteis ou it. 

On 01 thei side a dark blue ditch; aimind a fence he earned 

Of tin , a single nanow path led tlno the Hold to roach it. 

And tender mauls & stiiplmgs slim with gentle lieai t of childhood, 

Did in well-woven baskets bear the fruit as honey pleasant 

And in the midst of them a boy on slnilly lute was limping 

Delightsome, and with tmy voice replied in dainty ditty. 

The otlieis to the tune boat time & hummed & skilled & bounded,* 

Another may be looked npon as almost the model of one of 
those pictures, hung by' our great modern Poet upon the walls of 
the Palace of Art. 

One was the reaper at their sultiy toil. 

In fiont they hound the sheaves Hehind 
Were realms of upland, prodigal m oil. 

And lioaty to the wind. 

In the other compartments wore represented a siege, a court of 
justice, the ploughing of a field, the attack of a lion on a herd, 
a dance in a copse. It will he at once evident that even at that 
early period the aim of the Greek artist was to r hold the mirror ; 
up to Nature and human life; to reproduce common tilings, trust¬ 
ing solely to truth, and the mode of composition lor pleasing 
effect, 

# Iliad XVII, 561-572 We introduce our readers to the most recent attempt 
to translate the untranslateablc, that by Mr Newman. The sole merit of the 
peculiar unrliymed me tie which he has chosen is, that it admits of a more literal 
and complete rendering than is attainable under more difficult conditions. Its 
faults are obvious it is as incapable of elevation or dignity as the Trochaic 
lilt of Hiawatha. 

Mabch, 1861 . E 
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Now as in literature, so too in art, the aim of the East was 
entirely opposed to this nature painting tendency.—-The eastern 
artist loved to create forms transcendent above man—to translate 
such ideas as those of unreached repose, of imperturbable calm, 
of eternal duration, into shapes, colossal and magnificent indeed, 
but of a set and rigid conventionality. Occasionally, as in As¬ 
syria, they evon sought the aid of allegory. 

Man’s head for wisdom and all cunning plans 
Of intellectual might, the lion's limbs 
Speak massive strength; the wings ubiquity; 

The whole, a giant both to will and do * 

Their desire was, in short, not to please, but to overawe the 
imagination, and to this day what has survived of their work 
retains its ancient power of doing so. Is it possible that the 
nation, which in its infancy found delight m such pictures as 
those engraved on the shield, was, within any appreciable degree 
of relationship, (for we hold that wo are all children of 
Adam,) connected with the nation which designed the Sphyux^ 
Turn now to the third point—their social life —best shown in 
their treatment of women, and the differences between the two 
will be yet more glaung. Ulysses is supposed to be dead—would 
be held as deceased evon by English law. Yet Penelope is no 
chattel belonging to her husband's family; neither is she hand¬ 
ed over to the eldest surviving brother; nor is her influence 
limited to such as she might exert within a seraglio. She is 
regent in open day; and though it is certainly expected that 
a rich young vidow, who holds so important a position m the 
world, will not abide m widowhood, yet. she has free range of 
choice among the numerous suitors of hei own degree. The posi¬ 
tion of a woman supposed to be a widow was manifestly not an 
unpleasant one. Or let us take the instance of a woman unmar¬ 
ried and perhaps eighteen years old. Nausieaa not only goes with 
her maidens into the country unattended, but when there, with a 
dignity and composure which prove that she was not overstep¬ 
ping the recoguuzed limits of maiden liberty, tenders her father's 
hospitality to a stranger, whose only introduction is a some¬ 
what rude, though unintentional interruption of her amusements. 
Even the authoresses of the Timely Retreat might find some¬ 
thing to envy in this freedom. She then ventures upon banter, 
and demands r salvage 9 of the man whom she pretends she has 
saved from drowning. The pleasing picture is marred by a 
single blot, aud we have not to look far to find this too repro¬ 
duced in modern Society. "She fears that if she enters the city 
with Ulysses, censorious tongues will put it about that she is 
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going to be married to linn. 'They will say who is this tall 
‘ and handsome stranger with Naubieaa? Surely she is going to 

* become his bride. Ti uly she has picked up some gallant from afar 
c who has strayed from his ship: or some god has come down to 
1 wed her. Better it were if she found a husband from abroad, since 
1 verily she looks down upon her Phceaeian suitors, though they 
1 are many and noble.—Thus shall I come to disgrace, and, indeed, 

€ 1 myself should be indignant with any one who would so act/ 

It will scarcely be believed that this is only a literal transla¬ 
tion of the lines * in which Homer convoys the sentiments 
passing through Nausicaa’s minrl upou the subject The sequel 
is that her lather rebukes her for a breach of hospitality 
m not having brought her friend home m her own company. 
This simple story speaks volumes for the libeity permitted to 
the unmanned maidens of that period. Of widows we have 
already spoken. Nor weie wives woise oil'. The farewell of 
Hector to Andromache, perfect as poetry, is fiom this point of 
view valuable also as history. Gladstone truly wtitn*, the 
f general tone of the relations ol* husband and wife m the Horn- 
f eric poems is thoroughly natural* it is full of dignity and wannth; 
s a soit of noble deference, recipiocally adjusted according to the 

* position of the gnor and the receiver, prevails on either side. 
f I will venture to add, it is full also of delicacy ; And again 
r It is on the confidence exchanged between them, and the loving 

* liberty of advice and exhortation from the one to thcothei/ 
The Greeks moreover were all monogamists, nor was concubi¬ 
nage a recognised institution among them. At any rate it is 
certain that it was never allowed within the precincts of the 
family. * Wlieu Laeites purchased Eijryclca, we are told that he 
' nevei attempted to make her his concubine, anticipating the re- 
' scntmcntoflutf wife/ (Vol. IJ, 198) War was doubtless mthisre- 
spect woman’s greatest enemy: she then became the prey of the 
strongest.—Bnseis the widow of a prince, is thus compelled to share 
the bed of Aelnlles: nor is this matter made much better by Glad¬ 
stone, who defines her portion as that of c bride elect/ But 
we must separate between < he danger and suffering which uni¬ 
formly dogs the weak m times of violence, most of all too, after 
the sack of a city, and what belongs to the time of Homer, m 
particular. It is also well worthy of remark that the deity who, 
aftei Jupiter, stands first in Homer’s estimation, is a goddess, 
Minerva. Lastly, the respect with which .Helen was treated, and 
the delicate avoidance of all unpleasant tonics in her presence, has 
frequently been noticed, though it has nc\er been traced with a 
more loving and tender pencil than Gladstone’s. Indeed he 


* Odjmy, VI. J7o-*8. r >. 
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takes a view of her character not unlike that taken by some of 
the enthusiasts of Waterloo Place with respect to their fallen 
sisters in London.* She is drawn as the piototype of our mo¬ 
dern Traviatas. Plucked as brands from the burning, they aic 
treated as though the fire through which they have passed 
has been beneficial Their fall has developed interesting 
traits, which are wanting in the dull common place character 
of self-supporting virtue. Surely Gladstone has fallen into a some¬ 
what similar error when be winds up a very beautiful analysis 
of Helen's character, as conceived by Homer, with the following 
sentence : 1 In the whole circle of the classical htciature, there is 
1 not hing that approaches so nearly to what Christian theology 
* would term a sense of sin, as the humble demeanor and the self- 
‘ denouncing, self-stabbing language of theArgivellelen.' Vol.II I. 
p. 612. We see then that women m the earliest age of Greece, in 
every possible position,—whether that of maid, wife, widow, or 
wife eloped,—enjoyed an amount of consideration, Tespeel and 
freedom, the parallel to which is only to be found among Teutonic 
and Christian nations. An appeal to all history, and to our ov\ n 
present experience, is sufficient to point the contrast between 
such a relation of the sexes as we have just described, and the 
degradation under which women have ever been depressed even 
among those oriental nations, furthest advanced as regards other 
tests of civilization. 

We hope that we have both explained our meaning clearly, 
and made out our case. Gladstone refers the origin of the Greeks 
directly to the East. It has been shown from their earliest 
record, that, even in their infancy, their aim and practice, 
with regard to three most characteristic points, were wide as the 
poles from those then and since obtaining in the East. Further, 
Gladstone finds elements of revealed tradition, also derived from 
the East, m Greek mythology. We have given the train of 
argument which leads us to disagree with him. Yet we confess 
our great obligations to the woik, and have, in fact, drawn our 
principal arguments against the contusions urged in it from the 
armoury supplied by it. Indeed if our arrow were not Hedged with 
feathers from the eagle's wing it would be idle to aim at the 
eagle.—With respect to two of our great living critics, are we not 
then justified in asserting that the only portion of their books for 
which we are not thankful, is the purpose for which they were 
written ? ^ * 

If we turn to living historians we find the same tendency to 
paradox. * Froude's palimpsest' is known to all. But it has not 

* The eiror of these moon-light Mirons ha\e fo'en constantly exposed in tl^o 
Saturday Ucmew, 
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perhaps been so generally noticed that the wittiest, severest and 
most vigorous article that has appeared for years, was devoted to 
its confutation in the ‘Edinburgh/ for July 185S. Fronde has been 
justly called by no less an authority than Kingsley, f the greatest 
living master of English prose/* He is also a master accom¬ 
plished m the sophistical art of instilling impressions far 
stronger than are warranted by facts, even as related by himself, 
of conveying, by implication and choice of ambiguous language, 
more than he directly states. Few readcis therefore will not be 
glad that so strong an antidote has been provided for them. 

Hut neither history nor review guide us to any conclusive 
settlement of the point at issue between them, the character 
of Henry VIII. The review is simply negative, and Froude 
in this respect stands upon vantage ground. lie has a 
right to urge against those who. refuse to accept his esti¬ 
mate of that monarch, the inconsistency of their own concep¬ 
tions. He may plead that though it may be difficult to recon¬ 
cile his view with certain facts, yet that at any rate it is not sell- 
contradictory. A theory is not only more philosophic, but 
more likely to be true, which only presupposes that a few facts 
have been misinterpreted or misstated, than one, by winch two 
<>r more ideas of the same person, mutually destructive of each 
other, are held at one and the same time. And that the latter 
is a true description of the view commonly held concerning this 
king and his age cannot well bo denied. In it are included, 
first, the bluff king Hal—the John Hull of that period—a 
conception perhaps derived fiom Uolbein as much as from his¬ 
tory : then the student of belles lettres and friend of Wolsey, the 
chivalrous rival of Francis I, the knight unequalled in the lists, 
the hero of the Held of Cloth of Gold. Then there is the hard¬ 
working man of business. With these must be fused not only the 
Blue-beard of our infancy, but also the bloodthirsty tyrant, the 
murderer of Cromwell, of the Countess of Salisbury and of Surrey. 
Again, room must bo found, on the one hand, for the high 
spirit and patriotic energy, jvhieh (in Ilallam's words) broke the 
chain of superstition, and burst asunder the prison gates, and 
to which the Reformation and Protestant liberty of thought are 
due; and on the other hand, for a capricious and cruel intolerance 
with which the royal writer of an eloquent pamphlet in defence 
of the Papal supremacy, sent More and Fisher to the scaffold for 
refusing to sign a test, in which that supremacy was deduced 
directly from the devil. A less personal, hut hardly less difficult, 
contrast is to be found in oppressive statutes, repudiation of loans, 


* In the article on Sir Wallei Raleigh. Miscellanies, Vol. I. 
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and bloody vagrancy acts, on the one side, and in a content on the 
other side, so general, that no wide advantage was taken ot the 
opportunities offered for a national insurrection by a great religious 
crisis, amongst a people who, if the common view be correct, were 
labouring under an intolerable tyranny—a tyranny, too, suppoited 
in entire absence of its necessary prop and engine, a large standing 
army. It is clear that the monarch and men, of whom we hold 
vaguely such lrioconcileable ideas,are not really understood by us at 
all. Froude’s solution is sweeping enough, consisting in an entire 
reversal of the popular conception of Henry. Looking on his whole 
career, posterity has been led to think that the good that resul¬ 
ted from his reign was wholly independent of his will—the evil 
was all his own. A man of hot passions, and sudden, violent 
resentments, he allowed neither Pope, nor wife, nor friend, nor 
servant to stand in the way of then - gratification. It has been 
stated above that this view appears to us to be tantamount only 
to a confession of ignorance. Yet we would sooner so confess 
our ignorance, than adopt the theory which Froude would subs¬ 
titute for it. A more complete metamorphosis cannot well be 
imagined. Henry is transformed into a cool, wise, farseeing 
pilot, of the reformation, through the storms and sunken rocks 
which encounteied it at its outset. Nothing but the force of Ins 
eharaclei, ruthlessly cutting away, root and branch, all that 
might in any way impede, or precipitate its progress, could have 
tided England over the crisis. A man of natural feeling would 
have been unequal to the task. The immolation, upon the altar 
of public duty, of five wives, of two prime ministers, of much of 
the best blood of Ins realm, of Potestant friends who are danger¬ 
ous only because they outrun the national movement, of catholic 
friends who are dangeious only because they lag behind it, would 
have been too heavy a demand upon any man not specially gifted. 
Accordingly the story of Ins life proves that Henry was provi¬ 
dentially blessed with a physical temperament cold to an almost 
unexampled degree Desire, love, and friendship were mere names 
to him, compared with this sense qF, rovel responsibility. * Dn- 
‘ ven/ indeed, ‘ by a tragical necessity’* (of providing an 
heir to the crown) ‘ he looked on matrimony as an indifferent 
' official act which his duty required at the moment.’! ' He 
' regarded a qneen as part of the state furniture existing only to 
' he the mother of his children.’! His heart (in the vulgar 
phrase) was in the wrong place. But in this frigidity of feel- 
ing lay his strength.' For he was thus enabled to bring England 
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to the haven where she would he • to carry the commonwealth 
safely through to the goal on which his eyes and the eyes of the 
nation, were set, as little deterred by the numerous victims with 
whom his path was, ‘ inevitably’ strewn, as the car of Jugger- 
nauth itself. The ^summary given by Proude of the character 
of his minister Cromwell is Jar more applicable to his conception 
of Cromwell’s master. For it need hardly be observed that, if so 
trenchant a policy, as is therein described, could be carried on 
during eight most eventful yeais, without the King’s dictation, 
the theory, which would look upon the king as the ruling spirit 
of the age, falls to pieces of itself. 

‘ He had taken upon himself a task beyond the ordinary 

* strength of man, and lie supported his weakness by a determina- 
‘ tion which imitated the unbending fixity of a law of natuie. 
‘ He pursued an object, the excellence of which, as his mind saw 
‘ it, transcended all other considerations, the freedom of England 
‘ and the destruction of idolatry: and those who from any motive, 

* hoble or base, pious or impious, crossed his path, he crushed, 
‘ and passed on over their'bodies.’ Yol III. p. 225. 

A parallel passage to be more directly referred to Henry, is to 
be found in the reflection on Fisher’s Execution. Vol II. p. 878. 

‘ Poor human nature presses blindly forward with the burden 
‘ which is laid upon it, tossing aside the obstacles in its path with 
‘ a recklessness, which in calmer hours it would fear to think of.’ 
And again Vol IV. pp. 116-17. 122. 

‘ Justice was the ruling principle of Henry’s conduct; but it 
'was justice without mercy.’ ‘The traitor, though his crime 
‘ was consecrated by the most devoted sense of duty, was dis- 
‘ missed, without a pang of compunction, to carry his appeal 

* before another tribunal.’ ‘ The nation, grown familiar with 
‘ executions, ceased to be disturbed at spectacles, which formed, 
‘ after all, but a small portion of their daily excitements and 
' interests.’ 

It is not intended to offer more than a few remarks, suggested 
by the perusal of a hist’s*^ psrvaded with this paradox. First, 
we are asked to exchange our old image of the hasty capricious 
and impetuous Tudor tyrant for an incarnation of a passionless 
inexorable Destiny. Such a hero may suit the taste of Carlyle and 
his last, though not least extravagant, disciple. But we venture to 
affirm, that ordinary readers will not bow down before an idol which 
presents so few real features of warm flesh and blood.—The repre¬ 
sentation we have given of the new portrait is in* no way over- 
coloured. Apart from our few quotations, a yet more confident 
appeal might be made to the general impression left upon the mind 
by dwelling upon it. All that may tell in favour of his nersonsl 
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character, is carefully brought before us. Yet signs of compunction 
or grief for the necessary victims are few indeed. It was ‘a 
1 special act of clemency’ when More was doomed to the block 
instead of the gibbet. More's acceptance of this Mender mercy' 
is characteristic. ‘God bless all my posterity from such par- 
€ dons.'* * * § No response was made to Cromwell, when he sent 4 a 
f more passionate appeal than is often read in those days of haugh- 
‘ ty cnduranee.'t The most affecting letter ever penned by woman 
is that from Anne Boleyn to the king.} She was the only wo¬ 
man he ever loved.§ Yet he remarried the day after her exe¬ 
cution, * Fisher, bishop of Rochester, was past 80,' the Coun¬ 
tess of Salisbury not less advanced in years, when they were led 
to the scaffold. Our leaders have the option of referring nume¬ 
rous acts such as these to a man so thoroughly engrossed m a 
nob j e purpose, that lie sacrifices to its accomplishment, or to an 
austere sense of justice, his own feelings, which, by a fortunate 
providence, are naturally thin and dull; or to a man m whom 
old affection and natural sentiment are obliterated by immediate 
resentment. Looking at the question a prion and setting the 
evidence aside for a moment, most people will hold that, of the 
two, the latter is the mterpietation more consistent with human 
nature. 

But there is a radical error in the mode in which the events 
of the reign are handled by Froude. He does not observe the 
golden rule, which holds no less in reading the deeds of men of 
action than the opinions of men of letters. He does not inter¬ 
pret his hero by himself. He fails to illustrate the course taken 
by him on one occasion by his conduct in any similar conjunc¬ 
ture. There could not well be a graver omission in treating of 
a reign, in which divorces, executions, and changes of ministry 
repeat themselves within such narrow intervals. It is true that a 
chain is no stronger than its weakest part. One link being broken, 
the remainder is valueless. But accumulative evideuce is not 
fairly described as a chain. It should rather be compared to a 
number of separate lines convergingsn/oommon centre. They 
must be looked at together, or the force of their tendency is missed. 
But Froude on the contrary behaves much like a skilful barrister 


* Vol. II. p. 378. 

f VoL III. p. 621, 

J Vol. II. p. 4*80. and Hume Vol. II Note 9.—In the first edition Froude 
characterises this letter as ‘ unbecoming'—-In the second he appends a note, 
in which he statesJhat the more he examines it, the more he doubts its authen¬ 
ticity. But he allows that he baa no good reason for this doubt. Probably, the 
longer he looked at it, the more awkward lie found it in connection with his 
theory. 

§ According to Froude. VoL IV. p. 182. 
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when there is a mass of circumstantial evidence lying against his 
client. He show s how each fact, taken singly, may carry a different 
construction from that put upon it by the opposite side. But he 
does his best to avoid and ignore the concurrent bearing of all 
the oil cum stances, taken together. It may be remarked that in 
this point of \ iewr thei e is some policy shown m the choice of 
the moment at which the history commences, and in its publica- 
tion m separate volumes. It would have been difficult to defend 
the tactics, pi mciples and benevolences of Wolsoy’s administra¬ 
tion, or to reconcile them with the idea of a paternal government. 
And the case of Anne Bolejn was laid down bolbie the reader, 
entirely isolated lrom its paiallcls. Once indeed, when the cloud is 
gathering over the fifth marriage, the historian ‘involuntarily 
# pauses/* But it is only for the enunciation of a sentiment. He 
calls attention to the ‘ symmetr) ’t winch had maiked Henry’s 
domestic troubles. Catliai me of Avragnn, a foreign Catholic, and 
divorced, is balanced by Anne of'Oleves, a ioieign Piotcslant, also 
divorced. Anne Bolejn, an English Piotestant and beheaded, is 
balanced by Catharine Howard, an English Catholic,also beheaded. 
The degrees of misery are, as it were, shaded off, on either side, from 
the central Jane Seymour, who died a Queen on her bed, tin ought 
the neutral tints of divorce, to the deep shadows of violent death. 
We do not admire the figure, and plead guilty to having drawn 
out the metaphor m order to show our dislike to it. But we 
think that it might, at any rate, have led its author to observe 
that there was a corresponding ‘ symmetry’ of revolutions and 
executions. The divorce of the Catholic Queen led to the fall 
of Wolsey, the Catholic minister, and the deaths of More, Fisher, 
and many others. The divorce of the Protestant Queen, led to 
the fall and execution of a yet greater than Wolsey, the Protes¬ 
tant minister, Cromwell, to the rise of Gardiner, and to the 
deaths of the protesl#int pieachers, Barnes, Gerard, aud Jerome. 
The relatives of Anim Boleyn seem to have saved themselves by 
a participation in hep trial and sentence. But, m order to be 
sure of catch mg the righfcjrvm, Henry executed no few r er than 
four. And Ilume not unnaturally attributes tlie attainder of 
Norfolk, and the execution of the accomplished Surrey to the frail¬ 
ty of Catharine Howard. It may bo that the periods at which it 
was requisite to ‘ spur on flagging reformers/ by a persecution 
of the Catholics, coincided with the periods at which Henry 
had a personal quarrel with the latter party. It may be that 
the periods at which it was requisite * to hold back ardent 
‘ reformers/ by the strong bits of stake and scaffold, coincided with 


* Vol. IV p. 130 
t Vol. IV. p l u. 
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the periods at which Ilcnry had discarded his Protestant wives. 
But there are few, who, dwelling on the * symmetry* of his 
career, will not tlnnk that the relation between Henry’s private 
life on the one hand, and these leligious and political persecutions 
on the other, more nearly resembled that of occasion and its use, 
if not of cause and effect, than that, of mere coincidence. Froude 
indeed allows the existence of a single link between his public acts 
and domestic sorrows, and one only. It was the ardent desire 
of the nation that an heir to the throne should be horn. To 
this Henry sacrificed his love for Cathannc and his devotion to 
Home. And it is lnntcd, though hardly expressed, that his dis¬ 
appointment. at the miscarriage of Anne Uoleyn in the case of a 
male child, caused the low beginnings of an estrangement m the 
breast of the patriotic monarch. Ts T or even after Edward’s birth, 
was 'one fragile life sufficient for the satisfaction of the people. 
( The universal demand for a Duke of Yoik was the sole motive 

* that constrained him into re-entering n state, m which every 
' experiment was bat a new misfortune/ On one of these latter 
occasions indeed he lost no tune about it. ' Anne of Cloves 
1 being pensioned off, the King married without delay or circum- 
f stance, Catharine, the daughter of Lord Edmund Howard 1 
Indeed the whole history is marred by one great deficiency. 
Froude possesses imagination, sentiment, love of research, and 
eloquence in the highest, degree. But he lacks, what great 
English authors rarely lack, humour. Whenever the reader 
smiles, it is at the author, never with him. An illustration will 
convey our meaning better than pages of metaphysics. He 
desires to prove that the divorce of Amu 4 of Cloves, was looked 
upon as a right and proper act in Europe. Lu support of this 
view, he quot.es the following accounts of the reception of the 
tidings by Francis I, and the Emperor Charles V. ' Sir Edward 
( Karnemadc the communication to Francis* prefacing his story 
f with the usual prelude of the succession, ai/d the anxiety of the 
' country that the king should have more children. Even at that 
‘ point Francis started, expecting th^t «g»riethiug serious was to 

* follow. Sir Edward went on to say that the examination of the 
f king’s marraige was submitted to the clergy. "What” he said 
€ " the matrimony made with the queen that now is ?” then he 
1 fetqhed a great sigh and spake no more till the conclusion, when 
c he answered u he could nor would take any other opinion of his 

* “ highness, but aS his loving brother or friend should do. For the 

* “ particular matter Bis highness* conscience was judge therein.” 3 
1 The Emperdr/ wrote the resident Pate, ' when I declared my 
c commission gave me good air—saving that suddenly as I touched 
1 the pith of the matter, thereupon he steadfastly! cast his eye 
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‘ upon mo a pretty while, and then interrupting me demanded 
‘ what the causes were of‘ the doubts concerning the marriage 
‘ with the daughter of Cloves. At the end, he contented himself 
‘ with expressing his confidence that as the king was wise, he 
' was sure he would do nothing which should not be to the 
‘ discharge of his conscience and the tranquillity of his realm/ 
Vol. III. p. 513-14'. 

Surely the contrary inference is to be drawn from these minute 
narratives. It would appear that a trial of llenry by his peers 
would have resulted m a verdict not very dissimilar from that 
passed by posterity upon this point. Francis, exclaiming ‘ what 
the wife that now is’ and Charles looking his informant steadily 
in the face, both alluding with scarcely covert iiony to Heniy’a 
connubial conscience, are not bad i epresentativos of the feelings 
roused at the present moment by Fronde’s elaborate defence of 
his hero’s married life. A very slight modicum of humorous 
perception would also have saved him from such sentences as 
these. 

‘ It was not that lie was loose and careless in act or word. But 
‘ there was a husiuess-lile habit of proceeding about him, which 
' penetrated through all his words and actions, and may have made 
' him as a husband, one of the most intolerable that ever vexed 
* and fretted the soul of woman.’ Vol. IV. p. 132. 

‘ It would have been well for Henry VIII. if lie could have 
‘ lived m a woild in which women could have been dispensed with ; 
f so ill, in all his relations with them, lie succeeded. With men he 
‘ could speak the right woid, he could do the right thing; with 
‘ women, lie seemed to bo under a fatal necessity of mistake.’ Vol. 
I. p. 459. 

The best argument in the world could hardly stand against 
so fatally ridiculous a sentiment as the last. 

It is with much diffidence that we hazard a criticism on so 
beautiful a style. Vet, perhaps, had the author been possessed 
of more humour, a larger proportion of simple English idiom 
would be found mfusi.lintowhat is now a perfect model of uni¬ 
form stateliness, and oPTIarnestness sustained throughout at a 
noble pitch. 

Concerning Froude’s general estimate of England under the 
Tudors, wc would only remark, that though it must be con¬ 
ceded that the picture is painted eu couleur lie rose , yet he 
compels our attention to a fact which Ins critics often seem to for¬ 
get. If the Government was unenlightened, the subjects were 
in a no les* dark state. Men living in the days-after Adam Smith 
are hardly able to conceive the days before that greatest of re¬ 
volutionists. In the Tudor times, feudal and traditionary privileges 
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still survived ; and the people could scarcely have been rendered 
miserable by the nou-fuliilment of wants and hopes, which could 
hardly even have crossed their dreams. Many laws and customs, 
which now wear the aspect of intolerable limitations of common 
liberty, or of proofs of a partial class-legislation, may then have 
appeared to be only in strict consonance with the natural order 
of things. 

But enough has been written to indicate the grounds on which 
rests our oiigiual assertion, that as in the great critical works of 
the day, so m this popular history, though theie is much to 
interest, there is little to convince. The world delights m the 
book, declining only what it was written to enforce. But let us 
turn now from the neophyte in Ilcro-worship to the hierophant 
of the creed. “ Audi /acinus majons ahollte” 

It has become a mere commonplace to say, that no living 
thinker has stamped his own genius so indelibly upon the litera¬ 
ture of this century as Carlyle, His power of imaginative and 
humorous sympathy, penetrates so deeply into motives and 
character, that, whether m history or in biography, he always 
seems (if we may adopt Ins own pregnant pin use)* lobe fashion¬ 
ing from tin 4 heart outwards, not from the skin inwards. And 
part of the truth contained in the commonplace is, that ever since 
the publication of his woiks, it has been the habit of all historians 
and cutics (save those who weie then past growing) at any rate 
to attempt to do the same. It is due to his influence that the 
brilliant antithetical mode of portraiture is no longer admired, as 
a sufficient rendering of men or of generations of men. Such bio* 
graphies, as those which would analyze Bacon’s caiccr upon the 
guiding pimeiple that he was "the wisest, brightest, meanest of 
mankind,”—such descriptions as those which would charaeteiize 
the Puritan as ‘ made up of two different men’—such pictures as 
would repiesent the Court of Friedrich Wilhelm as ( Hell, and 
himself the most execrable of fiends, a ertks between Moloch 
and Puck’—such eniicisms as those which would asciibethe 
me)ifs of a biography to the weaknesse s and molhos of its author—■ 
such inteipretations as those which would stigmatize an epoch as 
* marked by an abandonment of the attributes of humanity 1 —• 
or a religion, however false, as ‘ mere quackery, priestcraft and 
€ dupery/ are now rated at their real value. They may be ac¬ 
cepted as rhetorical figures, but they do not account for any 
thing at all. They are mere pointed summaries of superficial 
contrasts. An epigram may be, so to speak, a key to a panora¬ 
ma . Th is but a slight contribution towards a true picture. The style 

* Employed in contrasting Shakspeare with Scott. Miscellanies Vol. IV 
p 152 
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may be said to have perished with its greatest master, Macaulay. 
And perhaps the change which has passed over the tone of our best 
history, criticism and biography, could not be illustrated better 
than by a comparison between that author’s sparkling article 
upon Boswell and Johnson, and Carlyle’s essay upon the 6ame 
men. And the change is solely owing, not to any direct attack, 
but to the silent example of Carlyle, combined with the growing 
admiration which his labours in this direction have, of late years, 
generally commanded. For, 

As when a painter poiing on a face 
Divinely, through all Inndiance, finds the man 
Behind it, and ho paints him that Ins face, 

The shape and coloui of a mind and life, 

Lives for his cliildien, evei at its best 
And fullest— 

Even so will noble men and deeds ‘ speak iu the silence/ and 
haunt the memory of any reader who has taken the trouble 
to master Carlyle’s conception of them. 

But there is another aspect of Carlyle’s influence upon the 
world both of writers and readers, which it is difficult to convey 
m any except vague language, but which is not the less real on 
that account. What has been termed 4 the mystery of the 
Universe/ impresses his mind with a wonder, awe and reverence, 
to which it is difficult to find a parallel even among our greatest 
poets. In simpler, though far less comprehensive language, 
‘the mystery of the Universe’ is the relation of man to cir¬ 
cumstance. To many, Carlyle has succeeded in imparting some 
portion of his own deep feeling upon tins subject. Still more 
strongly does he impress an unshaken belief in the reality, force, 
and dignity of human character and human life • a faith, in 
other words, on man’s triumph over circumstance, a denial of 
his slavery to fate. £Jpon this subject, Buckle and Carlyle take 
their stand at opposite* extremes. Buckle regards man as the 
mere creature of exte^al influences, as clay plastic to the hands 
of time and nature, ^ parly le holds up the spirit of man as 
casting the world in what mould it wills. The former represents 
man, as at best one of many instruments blindly contributing to¬ 
wards results; concordant indeed with the general laws of social 
order and progress, but of which he is the while himself uncon¬ 
scious. The latter loves to show how great men have determined 
the course of a nation’s history. Carlyle writes in the Volumes " 
before us, and in all places: * ‘Every original man is worthy of 

-—---—- m -- 

# For instance in the Lectures, page 1, and passim ‘ For, as I take it, univer¬ 
sal history, the history of what man has accomplished in this world, is at bottom 
the history of the great men who have worked there' 
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'notice—uay, in the long run, who and what else is?' Himself 
deficient in the faculty of generalization, (and in this deficiency 
lies his mam weakness m history,) lie not only finds no interest 
m the development of large principles and wide tendencies, in 
the record of abstract society, or in the onward march of civili 
nation, but, in passages too numerous to quote, even reviles such 
imagined discoveries as mere 'delusions, froth and windbags/ 
Whereas to Buckle it is a matter of congratulation that no indi¬ 
vidual aberration, no single career, however energetic, is ulti¬ 
mately of more real effect in disturbing the fixed laws of human 
progress, than a shooting star is of effect m disturbing the ordain¬ 
ed revolution of the planet. It would be out of place here to draw 
out the contrast into finer detail. Nor is it for us to attempt lo 
reconcile, or to take up any position betwixUthe two. Yet the 
memories of many readers of the History of Civilization, may 
have reverted with no slight gratitude, fiom the cold logical 
chain and practical Fatalism, in which Buckle would bind down 
onr views of the Universe, to the deeper poetic instinct and the 
glowing thought and utterance, with which the Lectures on 
Heroes and ilero-worslnp were animated. 

And the old power is every where present in the history of 
Fiederiek the Great. Nevertheless we cannot but regret that it 
was ever written. In the first place we lament so large an out¬ 
lay of labour and power upon the objects to which the two 
volumes already published are mainly devoted. It is said that 
the popularity of the work in Germany is unexampled. But most 
English readers must be affected by the chapters which describe 
the various members of the line of Bradenburg, with a sense of 
weariness similar to that winch may have come over them in a 
historical portrait gallery at Versailles. Occasionally they weie 
arrested by some touch in some portrait, the evidence of a mas¬ 
ter’s hand. But, altogether, in the whole range of the self 
inflicted misery iuvolvcd m regular sight seeing, hardly any pen¬ 
ance has been found more tedious and /exhausting In the 
same way, while heartily acknowledjging>/the skill with which 
some of the likenesses have been struck off, we do not care 
enough about the house of the Ilohenzollerns to find interest 
in a long gallery* of its members. Some of the sketches too 
are maired by an extreme latitudmarianism of sentiment. One 
of the bestf is that of the first Friedrich Wilhelm, the great 
Kurfarst. It is a most spirited likeness and strikes the imagina¬ 
tion with no common strength. lie is to ordinary apprehension 
guilty of a base desertion of his allies at a critical conjuncture. 

* It. occupies more than 300 page* of the first volume, 

I Hook III Chap. 18. 
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But a man of such energy is only to he charged with 4 advancing 
* in ciieuits—spirally—face now to West now to East, but with 
1 his own reasonable aim sun-clear to him all the while. 1 * * * § Truly, m 
these latter dispensations, Force is gradually supplanting Charity 
m her office of covering sms. We may sympathise fully with 
the tenets of a 'muscular Christianity ; y but it is rather more 
difficult to find comfort in a gospel of muscle only. 

Graver exception must he taken to the delineation of the 
main figure in these volumes, Fucdrich Wilhelm, the father of 
Frederick the Great. It has been hinted above, that the doctrine 
of Heio worship may be looked upon as a sound outpost against 
the inroads of fatalism. And therefore it is most deploiable, that 
its strongest advocates should throw discredit upon the truth 
contained in it, by .a suicidal choice of their heroes. When 
Friediieli Wilhelm follows Henry VIII, ' Eeec iterum Crispiiius’ 
is the natural cry of all, save the most esotenc disciples of the 
school. 

It is indeed to be at once conceded that Carlyle lias converted 
the lay figure, to which Macaulay affixed the label quoted above, 
into a bieathmg human being, of intense hut inailieulate 
affections; hut also one of rigid views and most narrow sympa¬ 
thies—one to whom every wlnni was law, and whose whims were 
either horn of a natural caprice, enhanced by long habit of 
absolute power, or insidiously instilled by enemies, thinly masked 
as boon companions. Why should we set such a man upon a 
pedestal at all ? It is true, and Carlyle makes the most of the 
fact, that he was a faithful husband in days when such royal 
fidelity was lare, in the days of the fiist Georges, Czar Peter, 
and Augustus ' the physically strong/ But never did a man 
more thoroughly 

Compound for sins he was inclined to. 

By damning those he had no mind to. 

It is true that helwas thrifty. And thrift may be, as one of 
our old friends Sauerwig or Smclfungus is made to maintain,t 
' at the bottom of all Stnyires/ But is it thrift or a low and 
mean avarice when royalty starves its family,J and when it 
entertains its guests at a cost of 900 l. but directs that it be given 
out that it has been done ai a cost of 5,000 /.§ And is much 
gained by the whitewash, in the literal sense, thrown over this 
transaction. 'Alas! yes, a kind of lie or fib—white fib or even 


* Vol I. p. 349. 

t Vol 1,422. 

1 Vol. II. 309. 

§ Vol. I. 459. 
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r gray—the pinch of thrift compelling/* This may be a hu¬ 
morous appreciation of the king’s motives, but in what sense 
is it a justification ? 

Again it may be tine that he had the interests of his country 
at heart. But it must be remarked, that neither the avaricious 
accumulation of treasure, nor the tyranny + shown in the erec¬ 
tion of Berlin and the Stettin fortifications nor the importation 
of tall soldiers, impress us with the idea of any nobility of 
sentiment m tins direction. IIis intentions were, without 
doubt, according to Ins lights, good; but lus lights were of 
the dimmest description, not such as emanate from the stuff 
that heroes are made of. Kidnapping tall privates may be 
described as ‘the polishing of a stanza’ — J the creation of a 
city upon a marsh, by means of money wrung from unwilling 
citizens, as the 1 annihilation of wreck and 1 ubbisli’—§ avarice 
as thrift; but no obliquity of phrase can invest such courses 
of action, even for a moment, with the dignity of true patriot¬ 
ism. 

Lastly we aie told with variety and iteration, which are almost 
wearisome, that lie was £ of intellect, slow but true and deep, 
‘ with terrible earthquakes and poetic fines tying under it/ 
* Amiable Orson, true to the heait, though tmible when too 
e much put upon! 1 To all this we can only loply, that, as re¬ 
gards his heart, the volumes before us teem with evidence of the 
orsomsrn or brutality. But the traces of amiability are faint 
and rare. Yet ‘he had fountains of tears withal hidden m 
4 the rocky heart of lam, not suspected by every one/|| And such 
come to the surface when he hears of the decease of George, 
when he meets his son at Custrin, for the first time after he had 
sentenced him to death; and, specially, on his own truly pathetic, 
though in Some degree whimsical, deathbed. He had thorough¬ 
ly alienated the affections of his children,t but it would have 
been strange if they had not forgiven him Alien. Of his intel¬ 
lect we have already conveyed our opiniojL It may be added, 
that for many years of Ins life, partl y, fro di a constitutional ten¬ 
dency to hypochondria, partly, it must be suspected, from his habits 
of constant fuddling, lie was a slave and prey to violent fancies. 
During this period, he was but as a pipe on which men like 
Seckendorf and Grumkow could play what stop they pleased; or 
in Carlyle’s own language, he was the main figure in an € en- 


# Vol. I. 459. 
t Vol II. 356-58. 
t Vol 1 461 
§ Vol 11.358. 

|| Vol II. 14. 
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‘ chanted dance, of a well-intentioned Royal Bear with poetic teiu- 
‘ perumenl, piped to by two Mack artists/* * * § We do not deny 
that the spectacle is a pitiable one, or that it is presented before 
us with true tragic power. We complain that a man, in truth 
so weak, should be held up as admirable for vigour of purpose. 
There is no more fatal confusion than that, by which t he spurious 
power gained in going with the torrent, is identified with the 
genuine strength displayed in stemming it.f 

Above all, we are at issue with Carlyle as regards t he effect, 
which an ‘ apprenticeship 1 under such a lather, exercised upon 
the character of the son. lie looks upon it as a model of 
Spartan training, producing Spartan vutues, and as t he key 
to Frederick’s tutuie greatness. We should conclude from 
the evidence he lays before us, that the Crown Prince was natural¬ 
ly warm-hearted and open both in friendship and antipathy; 
but that the cruel and bigoted discipline to which lie was 
subjected, diove him, lirst, into lebclhon and unconcealed licen¬ 
tiousness, and filially, when he had been taught by Ins mu row 
escape from death the futility of resistance, into a prolomul 
hypocrisy, and a chilling disiegaid to tl^e feelings of others Ho 
became hard and callous. At the instance of his sistei Willicl- 
nnna, he was released from exile and confinement, at Custrfri, 
on the occasion of her wedding Wilhelmina was warmlv 
attached to lnm She is the witty, though sometimes flippant 
chronicler of their lives, and had been a sharer m all their early 
toimonts. Yet he responds to her eager welcome with a cold¬ 
ness which, under all the circumstances, can only lie charac¬ 
terized as heartless indifference. J lie became a li) pocritc. 
This is hardly denied: but hypocrisy m a hero is rebapti/ed 
as ‘Loyally to i*ict;’§ or, in another place, as‘the art of 
‘ wearing among his fellow-creatures a polite cloak of daikness . 9 
‘Gradually he becaiiie master of it as few men are—a man 
‘ impregnable to the intrusion of human curiosity, able to look 
‘ cheerily into the eyA of men and talk in a social way, face to 
‘ face, and yet continue*-intrinsically invisible to them. 3 Nor 
can we delect any ‘scorn of mendacity *|| in the manner in 
which he exercised the faculty so developed. On the conti ary, m 
the relations of the two, after these lessons had been learnt, the 

* Vof II 316 ~~ 

f Compare gliakspeare’s 

‘ Give me that man 

‘ Who is not passion’s slave and I will wear hhn 
‘ In my heart’s heart—yea, m my heart of hearts 9 
t Voi II, 360-5. 

§ Vol II 338. 

|| Vol 11 333. 

Uakch, 1801. M 
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‘histrionic talents’ of the son contrasted with the volcanic 
temperament of the father almost avail to transfer our sympa¬ 
thies from the victim to the tyrant. Apart from these natural 
fruits, the ‘apprenticeship* does not appear to have yielded any¬ 
thin*? beyond an accurate knowledge of the arts of farming 
and drilling. 

Yet ‘depend upon it brother Toby, said Mr. Shandy, learned 
‘ men do not write dialogues upon long noses for nothing 7 
And though some of the views advanced m the works we ha\o 
been considering, may appear, when laid before us naked and 
m legitimate light, to be of hardly more value than some new 
theory upon uasal protuberance, yet it would be a proof ot 
rash ingratitude to om learned men to conclude thence that 
the works themselves are equally valueless. We have failed 
indeed m convoying our opinion, if it is not plain from all that 
has been written, that admiration is the pieponderating feel¬ 
ing with which we ^regard our authors Nay, we would go 
further, and affirm, that no small portion of the power thev 
exercise over us, resides in the bent and bias which we have 
endeavoured to point out. Men may quality, modify, deduct 
and balance, till all spintfevaporates from their writings St long 
oi*5 sided statement is ever the most eloquent. To the majority 
of the world the speech of the barrister is more stirring than 
the summary of the judge. Nor do thoughtful readers run an\ 
risk from yielding for the time to such immediate impressions. 
Apart from natural eombativencss, Audi alteram partem is a 
motto ever present to most educated men. And the position of a 
juryman, dictated to from above by an inearnatiou of impartial 
justice and superior knowledge, is not only less dignified and 
agreeable, but also less likely to do benefit to the intellect, than 
that of a man seeking to decide for himself between the conflict¬ 
ing arguments of able advocates. Among our many disadvantages, 
we should not forget that in India, exiles qp wo are, we have one 
point in our favour, which may go far to Countervail them. It 
not unfrequenfly happens that material out of which we may 
form opinion, are laid before us at once and together , which were 
laid before the reading public at home successively. The tide 
of fashion is strong and proverbially fickle. Reactions are often 
as unjust as the original opinions from which they are the re¬ 
bound. Yet few take the trouble to look back merely for the 
sake of modifying their opinion. And, therefore, it may well be 
true, that when two spirited representations taken from opposite 
points of* view follow the one after the other, they only avail to 
sway the public mind to and fro; when simultaneously exhi¬ 
bited they assist directly towards a calm estimate. 
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Art IV.—1. ('luntiiniify contiatfeil ii'ttft Untdti, Pfu/i.fiofifit/. An 
limit/, in Fite Booh, Sanskrit and English: tvit/i /ft art teal 
fttif/f/eshons tendered to the j\tmio>Ua// a mo nipt the 11 aides. 
By James 11 Ballantyue, L.L I)., Pj ulessor oi Moral Philo¬ 
sophy, and Pnneip.il of the Government College at Bennies. 
Loudon. James Madden, 1859. 

2 The Religion* Aspects' of Hindu Phtto\o)dnj, stated and dts - 
rirssed A Pn:e Burnt/. By Rev. Joseph Mullens, Mi.>stonaiy 
of the Lr>ndon Missionary Society, Author of ( Missions in 
South India/ and e Results of Missionary labour m India.* 
London Smit^i, Elder & Co , 1SG0 

1 M1ESE are two impoitant volumes, upon a veiy important, 

- Imt a veiy dry, subject. The benevolent Gentleman who 
suggested the idea woiked out in these Essays, was a pubhe beno- 
factor lo the people of India, and, what is of tar gieater nnpoi- 
tanee, lie was a. lover of the Tiulh, in its highest, sublimest, and 
most divine form. 

It is a disputed point, whether the diseoveiy of a gieat prin¬ 
ciple—a fundamental Truth, or that of a new method loi disarm¬ 
ing the Truth, is the most important m itself and m its icsidls. 
Newton did the fust, Bacon the last. Both the Prineipia ami 
the Novum Organum aie immoital, and are already acknow¬ 
ledged to be the propelty, not of a few nations, Imt of the race 
of man. But the investigations which they contain extend no 
lm tlier than the relation of man to the diflbteni object* of the 
external world, of wlneh he forms a part. The laws and limits 
of the ielation between spirit and matter, appeal insignificant 
and uimnpoitant, when (contrasted with the relations of spin! 
with spuit, and especially of finite spirits with the Infinite 
Spirit. The greatest Teacher who ever dressed human thoughts 
inhuman words, li^s asserted that knowledge of the Tiulh is 
the means of man’s (mancipation:—‘Ye shall know the Tiuth, 
‘and the Truth shall make you free.' This is not a knowledge 
acquired by the cumulative processes of the Organon , by the 
demonstrations of the Prmcipia; by the dialectics and glasses of 
the disciple of Pure Reason; or by the rules of verbal pioecssos 
laid down by Mill and Wlmteley. It is a knowledge which is 
felt as well as comprehended ; which lias as much to do with con¬ 
science as with reason; which embracos witlun ils influence both 
the Intellect and the Emotions , and which bears as much upon 
the springs of actions, as upon the regulation of cognitions and 
of judgments. 
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The Essays mentioned above, treat of Ontology and Gnosiolo- 
gy, or the sciences of being and of knowing. Sciences winch 
are, at once, boundless and limitless They embrace—if the 
word embrace can be employed m such a connection—every ob¬ 
ject, law, and relation, whether comprehensible or incomprehen¬ 
sible They treat alike of conditioned and unconditioned 
existences, and of all their relations. They refer to the questions, 
What does exist ? IIow it came to existence‘s Under what con¬ 
ditions, relations, or laws; and for wliat object, it does exist? 

This limitless Ontology is handled in those two volumes. 
The task which the writers have undertaken is to follow the 
Hindu sages thiough all their cumulative collections of thoughts 
and speculation*, to trace out and analyze the wisdom and the 
folly, which the most restless and active sdlils, inhabiting the 
vast plains between the Himalaya and the sea, were able to dis¬ 
play m explanation and defence of Hindu piinciples, during 
twenty or thirty centuries. The writers profess to analyze all 
those thoughts; to present them faithfully in an English chess, 
to contrast them with the Ontological system of the Bible, to 
point out and lofutc their errois, to shew cause why the Hindus 
should abandon them, and embrace the moie useful, rational, and 
truthful tenets of the Bible; and to do all tins, in the si)le and 
manner bo&f adapted to Hindu comprehension and mode of 
thinking. 

Tins is a task for giants. To write a book on the Cosmos is but 
child’* play, to this. The laws and objects of nature will yield 
up their masteries and secrets with much greater facility than 
Hindu speculations. The former have regular laws though often 
secret and intricate, the latter have none. The gauge of the 
Inductive Science is utterly inapplicable to the chaos of the 
1 three systems of philosophy’ handled in these Essays. 

One of the systems has no God, another has no world, a 
third has a God and an atomic world co-existing, and running 
on eternally parallel to one another. One ctf them has an ima¬ 
ginary world of Illusions, created by Ignorance; another a sub¬ 
stantial world, constructed from nine eternal atoms, by the chief 
of souls; a third has a real world starting up from an eternal un¬ 
intelligent principle—or rather € state of equipoise of three 
€ qualities/—for the sake of liberating a certain indefinite, eternal, 
innumerable r purusha’ from bonds created either by himself or by 
accident. One of them makes man to consist of a point, of meet¬ 
ing between an eternal * purusha ’ and a concrete form of nine 
eternal atoms; another makes out that he was constructed by 
an unintelligent principle in successive portions—first, intellect, 
then belf-consciousness ; then five subtle elements, followed by 
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five gross ones, and so forth; the third persuades man to believe, 
that if he thinks himself to be a man, he is ignorant , and if he 
is not ignorant, he knows that he is not a man, but Brahma 

The progressive developments of the human mind, a* reeoided 
in history, have not taken place in a continuous and unbroken 
chain, but m cycles. The stars presented by history, like those 
seen in the firmament, stand out in groups. Between Pytha¬ 
goras and Zeno, there was a luminous group; a less bright one 
between Cicero and Proelus; a misty galaxy between Anselm 
and Occam; and a modern constellation, of groat, but dubious, 
bullianoy, between Locke and Hegel. Upon opening these 
Essays, we felt a cuiiosity to examine the historical positions, 
and the epochs and order of the Hindu cycles of thinkeis and 
of thought. We were disappointed. What was the historical 
position of Kapil a and Piitanjali; of Gautama and Kanada of 
Badarayan and Jaimani? No materials have been furnished 
to enable one to foini even a guess. 

Tins omission prompts us to a confession, which will certainly 
seem ungenerous to ctitics who are prepared € to profess dog- 
4 S^dly the Hindu belief in their ( 1 . e. the Vedas*) existence fiom 
‘ all eternity/ until some eeitam chronological data can be 
found of their age. This is our confession. Let the cniics 
disprove it, and we are ready to change sides. Wc doubt the 
antiquity and Hindu origin of many of the thoughts examined 
in these Essays. We think it a proveable point, that village 
Pandits compose fragments called Taufnts , up to this day, for 
which they borrow thoughts from all sources within their reach, 
diess them up in Puramc Sanscrit, mix them with their own 
mythology, and tiansfer their nameless, dateless manusci ipts to 
a class of copyists more ignorant and superstitious than them¬ 
selves, and pass them among their ignorant diciples as Putinas. 
Even the more cnlightenedBrahma-Samaj men borrow thoughts— 
occasionally Biblical thoughts—and dress them up in the Vernacu¬ 
lars, without acknowledgement. Whole scries of notions and 
thoughts which are un-llindu, might be selected from the writings 
of Sankara Acharya, Bhaskara, Annam Bhatta, Vishwa Nsith Bhat- 
ta, Sankara Misra, Sadananda, Ram Krishna Tirtha, and almost all 
the Sanscrit Commentators. Many of these thoughts, we hold, 
must have been borrowed from visitors, travellers, and residents 
from $ther nations, without acknowledgement, and made to pass 
in Sanscrit as Hindu productions. Vla<j*s Astronomical Tables, 
in a Chinese dress, became a bond fide Chinese production, though 
each figure, right or wrong, continued the same. The origin of 
the Tirvalorc Tables is not clear. We shall bo very ready to lay 
aMde this doubt regarding a Hindu habit of borrowing thoughts, 
if the contrary can be proved. 
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Philosophy is frequently converted into a war of words for 
want of clear definitions. There is a diiiiculty about the termi¬ 
nology of the Hindu systems. That difficulty has not been 
satisfactorily removed in these Essays. 

Here is a list of Sanscrit terms which we think ought fo have 
been clearly and fully defined at the outset; tand the exact 
significations attached to them, in nil a, in the Hindu systems, 
clearly and prominently brought out, and laid before Eng¬ 
lish leaders in a manner easily intelligible, from the English 
stand-point. Alum, V a) mini, Built mu, Mu nan, Bn (Idhi, A hunt/- 
kata, Tnynna, Bi alt if i, Vasin, Gif ana, A (ft/ana, Drav//a, Chi tin, 
Guna, and several others. Of Dr. Ballantyne’s philological 
ability to do justice 1 o this subject, no one entertains a doubt. But. 
we fear the learned author has adopted a wrong point of view 
tlnonghout Ins investigation—a contentious point of view—winch 
foibids Ins readers putting much confidence mins guidance The 
defects of missionaries ; the doubtful conclusions of Sir AV. 
Hamilton; the disputes between Realists and ’Nominalists, and 
Dr, Bullantyne’s individual opinions regarding Bishop Berkeley’s 
Idealism , all this ought to have nothing whatever to do with the 
terminology, philosophy, and errors of llmdu sagos, when ex¬ 
amined from a Biblical point of view. The fragments which 
have been put together to constitute this Essay must bo 
recast and le-eonstitiitcd, if the book is fo live We write 
these lemarks with sincere regret, as we hold Dr. Ballantyne 
in high esteem and lespoet, as a Sanscrit scholar and 
philologist of the first order, and wish much we could give 
him a similar position as a trust-worthy defender of Divine 
Revelation, a sound Biblical Theologian, and a Christum 
philosopher. AVe would willingly give him a nirhr along with 
the truth-seeking Dr. M'Coshand Dr. Mansel, Sir AV. Hamil¬ 
ton and Immanuel Kant, if his productions permitted us. It 
should be admitted, however, that Dr. Ballantyne lias done more 
towards lixingSanseiit« terminology,than any Sanscrit scholar with 
whose writings we are acquainted. His translations from the San¬ 
scrit arc the most dryly literal that we have yet seen. But, all Ins 
Sanscrit compositions evince scholarship of the highest order. 
Even in this Essay, the reader has not much to complain of, in 
respect of faithful terminology; because all the cardinal Sanscrit 
terms are appended, either parenthetically, or in font notes, ydong 
with their renderings. The same cannot be said with reference 


to exact definitions of those terms, in their genuine Hindu 
acceptations. A few examples might serve to explain this point. 

An English reader wishes to know the exact Hindu sense 
of the terms, ‘ Manas/ 'Prakriti/ 'Triguna/ rendered into 
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Eiuopcan terminology. lie will naturally turn to consult 
the writings of such a scholar as Dr. Ballantyno. lion anxious 
to know whether these terms lepresent any realities ami ac¬ 
knowledged facts in the economy of nature; or are names 
attached to imaginary tuitions. He wishes to know the exact 
positions and functions which they hold m the umm.se —if they 
exist. He turns to the learned author's Essay, and tinds 
that •— * 

‘Manas' is ' a substance,' an ' entity/ an ' organ/ a ' faculty/ 
an 'instrument/ an 'atomic inlet,' an 'atom.' Its existence 
is known by 'the not arising of cognitions in the soul simul- 
‘ taueously ' This term Dr. Ballantyne usually vendeis by the 
'word Mtihf ' MimV is also occasionally the rendeimg of 
' Clntta/ ol ' Mai tat' &<\ 

J m 

‘ Prakriti 1 is ' Natiue,' ' energy,' ' primal energy,' the ' radical 
' energy/ an ' aggregate of the three qualities/ and an ' equipoise 
' of the thieo qualities ' 

'Triguna* sigmties ‘the three qualities/ the 'three fetters’ 
The technical sense of ' guna' shall he considered hereafter. 

These aie the definitions and renderings of the three terms, 
as far as wc can leinember, in Dr. Ihdlantyne's Essay. Could an 
intelligent reader, unacquainted with Hindu philosophy, and only 
acquainted with the philosophy of Being as hold in Europe, find 
out m his own constitution and ml hat ol tin* Universe, the objects 
or functions, to which the terms refer, from these definitions v We 
will leave it to the reader to answer, and certainly will not in¬ 
sult him by telling lum, that he should test the correctness of 
Ins philosophy, by its conformity to Hindu analysis. 

Since Mr. Mullens professedly compiled his materials from 
different transl.itions, a confused and uncertain terminology 
might be deemed excusable in his compilation, seeing that ho 
only professes to follow his translated authorities. But since 
Ins Essay is offered as a guide to English readers, there are 
certain points which appear to us of sufficient importance to de¬ 
mand a few observations Retaining the tlnec terms already 
given, Mr. Mullens makes— 

'Manas' to signify, ‘the organ in which takes place the 
' perception of pleasure, pam, and the like. It is in the form of 
' an atom, and eternal/ (p. ICO.) It is the ' sphere of living and 
' present consciousness/ (pp. 35. 17J) 'The mind, equivalent in 
' modern philosophy, to the sphere of consciousness, or internal 
1 perception, is the instrument which apprehends pain, plea¬ 
sure, and the internal sensattons/ (pp* 85. 201.) It is 'mter- 
' ual consciousness/ (p 336.) It is 'that portion of the mind, 

' which is the sphere of all our conscious acts/ (p. 170.) 'The 
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' mind is only the instrument by which the soul perceives its in- 
‘ teruul work, and is aware of its own activity/ (iSO.) 'I have 
' shewn you that 1 think the theory which separates “inind” from 
' soul, moon eel.; and that the soul exhibits a unity of eonstitu- 
' turn so complete, that it any part or faculty is taken away, it 
' ceases to be soul any longer. What is soul, for example without 
' perception, without reason, without memory, without conscious- 
' ness ?* (p. 387.) # 

‘ Praiaiti* is ‘that which precedes a thing made/ (p. 200 ) 
it is 'substance/ (p. 1S7J 'a compound of three other subs- 
' tances m equipoise / (p 398.) a 'primal agency*—an ' extremely 
' relined essence,—an indefinable something/ (p. 51.) it is 'the 
' plastic ongin of all things/ (p. 52 ) ' the universal mateiial 
‘ cause / (p. 52) 'notordinary matter, eternal matter/ fp. 52.) 
It is ' matter/ ami' Mul-Prakiiti* is ' root-matter/ (pp. 49, 200.) 
and yet 'Hindu philosophy possesses no term exactly equivalent 
' to the English word "matter/' and comprising the class oi 
' objects winch that word expresses/ (p. 88) 

The 'Tiiguna* are 'tlnec qualities/ (p. It2.) 'These qualities 
' belong to the very essence of nature. ' Prakriti 9 the root-matter 
'of the Universe, denotes the substance fiom which they came 
' foitli. (p. 113) ' They are goodness, passion, and darkness, the 
' affections of intellect/ 'Nature is the state of equipoise ol good- 


' ness, passion, and darkness 9 ' These are not qualities, (m the 

' ordinary sense) hut are the actual material engaged in the 
' service of soul 9 'There is a triad of these qualities, and neither 


' less immune/ (p,JJ97) They me ' three material or natural subs- 
' tances/ (p. 398). 

Mr. Mullens cannot be held responsible for the confusion, 


apparent or real, in these explanations. Much of that confusion 
is owing to the Hindu sages who wrote the books, and some 
to the translators. But there are a lew points which should be 


noticed m Mr. Mullens* explanations. 


Is ' Praknt 1 /and arc the 'Triguna* as stated and explain¬ 
ed in the Hindu systems, objects or functions m the economy 
of creation ? Or are they pure fictions, devised by the sages, as 
expedients either to cloak ignorance, or to serve a purpose m 
controversy? Mr. Mullens very properly, we think, refuses his 
sanction to the notion called ' Manas/ or mind, though we wish lie 
had gone further, and exposed thoroughly the false process and 
wrong analysis connected with the fiction. We certainly 
cannot say that we understand his meaning when he asserts that 
' Manas * is equivalent to the ' sphere of consciousness m modern 
' philosophy / and that it is the ' instrument which apprehends 
' pleasure See . 9 Has the ' Manas * of Hindu philosophy, any 
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'equivalent' m modern philosophy, or m creation as it is? Wh) 
Mr. Mullens should assert that it has, and a^am (p 3S7) deny 
the existence of ' Manas / and treat it as an imaginary fainication, 
we cannot well make out. Nor do we fully understand what is 
meant by saying that a ' sphere/ or even an 'instrument/ 
apprehend# anything. 

If 'Manas/ 'Piaknti/ and the 'Triguna/ are accepted as 
real objects or functions in an analysis of the economy of Nature; 
why reject the ' Sukma Saiir/ the ' thumb-like soul/* the 
'ethereal cavity of the heart/f the '727,200,000 arteiics/J 
and the whole anatomic theory ? Is the theory of the Hindu sys¬ 
tems regaiding spirit (Atom) ; Ood (Brahma) ; Intellect (Bud- 
dhi) , self-consciousness (Aliangkaia), and the like, consonant 
with the true notions of those objects and functions? 

If Hindu notions of God, man, and the world, together with 
their attributes, laws and relations, be fundamentally correct, 
and only eironeous in minor details; then why write these 
formidable Essays? If Hindu sages are radically defective in 
their .analysis of the world as it is, and of man as he is—if they 
are erroneous m their definitions of spirit and of matter, of 
God and of man; of nature in its source, its attnbutes, and its 
laws, why' accept their 'Brahma' as our God; their ' Atma' as 
our soul or spirit; their ' Prakrit ) 3 as our Nature, and their 
'Manas' as oui mind? The Biblical—the rational—analysis and 
definitions of these objects, on European principles of investiga¬ 
tion, differ essentially from the definition found m Hindu writ¬ 
ings. Their ' Brahma/ has but few attubute# or maiks hi com¬ 
mon with Jehovah, the God of the Bible; or even with the In¬ 
telligent First Cause of cultivated natural reason. The existence 
of a First Cause, demonstrated from creation as it stands in its 
relation to the mind and reason of man, may be eit her regarded 
simply as* the subtratum of being—as an unintelligent, insensate 
Thing ; or, as a source of order as well as of being—as the 8im- 
ma mteUigentia. Now tlic'Brahma' of the Hindus is neither, 
and yet he is said to be both. He is not the Ens enkum, for as 
'Brahma' not as 'Prakriti' he is declared to be inactive and 
does nothing. Nor is he th# source of order, for though he is 
declared to be knowledge (ju&na), yet it is declined that his 
knowledge is incommunicable and unmanifested by any action 
of his own. Activity is utterly denied to him. He is simply 


* See Katha Upanishad ii. § 4 12 Swet: Up, m 13 <fce. 
t Katha Up ii. 12. 20. IV. 6. V. 3. &c. 

X Praena Uj) ill, 6. &c. 
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it ‘ Juiiua Vastu,’ an immoveable, inactive, quality-less, Inowledgc- 
tling —if such a compound may be excusable. lie is, as described 
by the Hindus, a kind of being, who has nothing whatever to 
do with his own, or with any other, existence—a little more 
unintelligible than the Das Sej/n of the Germans; because Das 
Wesen, Das Wei den. Das Absolute and the like, are denied to 
‘Bialuna’. 

Again the man of the Hindu Shastra, is a very different 
being from the man actually found in creation. The Hindu 
analysis of mail, as made up of the distinct substances called 
soul, lU/nd, 'intellect, &c., and of two bodies, innumerable arteries, 
&c., agrees not with what any man is conscious of, or cognizes 
regarding himself. 

What European philosopher can recognize his idea of Nature, 
iu the Hindu descriptions of ‘ Praknti v> Kant defines Nature to be 

* the totality of phenomena connected, in respect of thou’ existence, 
‘ according to necessary rules, that is laws’ (Critique 13. u. c. 2 § fi) 
But the ‘ Pukriti’ of Hindu philosophy is a ‘substance’ a ‘pn- 

* mal and radical energy,’ an ‘ aggregate, and an equipoise of three 
‘qualities.’ We have noticed that Di. Ballantyne, by a refinement 
of his own, not of Hindu writers, as far as we are aware, lias 
attempted to shew that the Hindu term ‘guna’ is the same as 
the sum-total of the phenomena of the world of sense. We 
shall have occasion to return to this refinement again, when we 
come to consider Vedantic tenets. 

The general inference which we wish to draw from the fore¬ 
going observations, are these two:— 

First; Hindu principles and method of investigation, as con¬ 
tained in the three systems under consideration, we hold to be 
radically unphilosophical, illogical, and untrustworthy. Their 
premises are dogmatic; their processes faulty; aud their infer¬ 
ences very frequently inconclusive and erroneous. The Hindu 
volumes analyzed in these Essays, offer no rational and intelligible 
analysis either of God, of man, of the world or of the different 
relations between these objects. This broad assertion is made 
with reference to each of the three Bystems, taken as a whole; 
bui not to every branch of enquiry in each. 

Secondly, judging from these two Essays, the mental point 
of view adopted by their writers, appears to be very different. 
One seems to have fixed himself, os to the religious aspect of his 
view, upon the Bible as the Infallible Revelation, requiring no 
proof, and looking down, from this elevated position, upon the 
philosophical investigations of Christendom, as its buttresses and 
cutworkB, and upon Hindu philosophy as the citadel of the 
enemy. As to the metaphysical aspect of his view, it seems 
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to be destitute of any fixed theory or system. It is indefinite. 
The other appears to have placed himself in the centre of 
a circle of Hindu sages—of whom a select few were iuvaed to 
sit by him as friends and equals. He almost apologizes to this 
circle for the obligation laid upon him, to introduce to their con¬ 
siderations, the tenets of a new religion, which differed in some 
material points from the piinciples of their profound and ma¬ 
tured philosophy; and which were made manifest in Scriptures, 
winch fard claims to a stronger evidence in favour of their 
Divine origin, than even the Pour Vedas, and which are so ex¬ 
clusive in their claims, that they utterly exclude and reject the 
possibility of any other Divine Institute. 

Both of these mental stand-points have their advantages, and 
their disadvantages. At present we can only examine very 
briefly the treatment of Vedantio tenets by the wi iters, from 
their respective points of view, reserving the consideration of 
the treatment of the other two systems for the present. 

Following this ordei, we propose to furnish a summary mow 
of Vedantio tenets as given in these essays, of the eirors of* 
those tenets as drawn out and refuted by the writers, and then 
oiler a few remarks of our own, explanatory of our views with 
reference to the character and completeness of those lefutalions. 
Foi the sake of greater brevity and clearness, we shall adopt the 
plan of placing the two summaries, as well as the errors ami 
their refutations, m parallel columns. 

Summaries of Vedantio Tenets, 

Dr BaUaniync . Mr. Mullens 

‘ Nothing really exists besides One. * In spite of appearances, there is 
Ami tins One leal being is absolutely m the Univeise but One real existence 
simple This One simple being is (Vastu); the being who is existent e, 
knowledge/ (p. 31) knowledge, and joy, the supreme 

Brahma.* p. 113. 

* According to the Vedanta there ‘ Brahma is the substance of the 
is no object, and bonce it follows Umvcise * # * * * nothing exists 
that the tcim subject is not strictly but he/ (him ?) p. 128. 
applicable, any more than is the term 
substance, ^ the One reality ’ (p, 

31) ‘ He (i. e. the student) gets to tin* 

‘ Soul?the One reality, is accordingly der stand that nil duality is an illusion, 

spoken of m the Vedanta, not as a that * * * * all is Brahma, that he is 

substance, (dravya) * * * but as the himself Brahma; * * * * # subject. 

Thing, or, liteially, “ that which object, and the i elation between them 

abides .” 9 (Vastu) (Ibid) disappear. # # # # # Nothing is left 

but One/ p. 115. 

The mental process leading to the ' The Unreal has been based upon 
great tenet ot the Vedanta, is this; the Real, by an improper piocess of 

1- Nothing comes from nothing; " imputation”; just as there is somc- 

2 Creation and hunted intelligence times imputed to a rope, the umeal 

exist notion that it is a snake * p. 113. 
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3 Therefore—holding both—Brah¬ 
ma created from himself. 

Hence the Universe is identical with 
Bi ahma. 

But whence the notion of Creation P * Tins (i e. the improper imputa- 

and of the non-recognition that the tion) is caused by ignorance.’ 
soul is identical with Brahma? 

Answer. From Ignorance. Hence * By ignorance has the universe 
Ignorance became the cause of eveiy been produced. 4 p. 114 
thing besides Brahma (p 32 ) 

What is this * Ignorance 4 ? * It is a ‘ Ignorance is a kind ol‘ thing, dif- 
somethmg neither real nor unreal, in ferent both from existence and non- 
the shape of entity,—the opponent of existence, in the shape of an entity, 
knowledge—consisting of the three fet- consisting of the three “ qualities,” 
ters. 4 (p. 31.) the opponeut of knowledge 4 p 113, 

9 Ignorance id equivalent to the ‘ In modern language, it (i. e lgnor- 
•um-total of qualities 4 ance) is understood to mean the phe 

Wliat is the origin of the notion of nomenal, as distinguished from the 

the three qualities. P substance which undeilieH it, as we 

Answer ‘the phenomena of pure have seen all “natuic' 4 js lctugm/ed 

cognition, of lively emotion, and as the aggiogate ol the three qmili- 

of inertness. To one or other of these ties 4 p. 114. 
three heads, every phenomenon may, 
with a little ingenuity, bo referred. 4 

(p. 35.) 'This ignorance in sepaiate souls 

9 Ignorance 4 has two powers, has two powers, a coveimg power, 

1. That by which it envelopes soul; and a producing power. By obstriut 

giving rise to the conceit ol personali- ing the mind of the ob'.eivei. the 

ty or conscious individuality 41 * coveung power hides the infinite 

2 That by which it projects the soul, and makes it appeur limited 

phantasmagoria of the world, which The producing power gi\cs rise to 

the individual regards as external to notions of happiness, nuseiy, posscs- 

himself.’ (p. 35) sion, and dominion, * * * and 

produces m the soul expanses of the 
universe, and projects them as a phan¬ 
tasm before the mind 4 * eye. 4 p 114. 

This may suffice. Those who wish to pursue the subject further 
should have recourse to the Essays, and to the original works 
from which they quote and draw their materials. The notion, 
that ‘ Ignorance’ is equivalent to the phenomenal world, we be¬ 
lieve to have been originated by Europeans, not by Hindus. 
We have found it no where except in Dr. Ballantyne’s writings. 
Whence Mr. Mullens has borrowed it, we are not aware. 

The passage referred to above by Dr. Balluntyne from the 
Vedanta Stir, defining ' Ignorance ’ to be a * something eeither 
real nor unreal, in the shape of bhgia,’ does not piove satisfac¬ 
torily to our mind that 'Ignorance’ signifies 'the sum-total of 
qualities.’ On the contrary, it seems to us that the description 
of 'Ignorance’ in the passage referred to, and throughout t hat lift le 
Treatise, shews that it is spoken of as an attribute m the ielu/ioii 
between soul and the world. The author treats of the views 
winch the soul takes of its own existence, and of that of the evtei- 
nal woi Id j and not of the reality ui unreality of the existence 
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of either "regarded iu itself. What is there predicated of *Ig- 
' noranee/ we predicate of 'Idea. 7 If we take the word Mdm to 
signify ' entity/ as Dr. Ballantyne does, adopting its sense in 
Kapila*s and Gantama*b systems, still ' Ignorance* is saul to be 
bhdvarupa , not swarupa, or in the shape of entity not identical 
with it. We regard uleas as the shape or image of the objects of 
sense; not the objects themselves. The word bhtiva , m its most 
common and popular acceptation, dignifies the ideas ansing in 
the mmd regaiding objects of sense, not the objects themselves. 
Why reject that sense here? 

But if we take Dr. Ballantync’s explanation of f Ignorance* in 
tins Essay, it cannot mean the ' sum-total of qualities/ because 
the two poweis which manifest it, 'envelope the soul/ and 
' pi eject the wmld/ If by tout is meant here, the Limitless One, 
to ‘ envelope* such a Oue, can convey no possible meaning; but 
it the word ‘soul* refeis to the individual soul, then ‘ Iguor- 
' ancc’ cannot be the ' sum-total of the qualities* of the soul 
which it ' envelopes/ Again the term ' woild* implies the 
' sum-total of qualities/ whether it has a real substratum or 
not, and therefore to say that 'Ignorance* is the 'sum-total of 
' qualities/ and that it 'projects a world/ which also involves the 
' sum-total of qualities/ amounts to the same thing as to say 
that 'Ignoiancc projects* itself. The existence of the 'soul* 
and of the 'woild/ is necessary to the manifestation of the 'two 
powers ot Ignorance* in the theory. If the former vanish, the 
latter must vanish with it. If it be said that' Ignorance * is, 
by a figure of speech, personified here, still that cannot 
remove the difficulty; for 'Ignorance* must be a personification of 
something, otherwise it is but an imaginary fabrication. It 
cannot be? a pci bonification of the individual soul; for it ' enve¬ 
lopes’ it; nor yet of the external world, for it 'projects* it. 
lienee we conclude that it is intended to refer to the relation 
between these two. The question under investigation by Sada- 
nanda m the Treatise is, whether the world and the soul are ical 
existences or not. This fiction of ‘ Ignorance* with two powers, 
which depend for their manifestation upon the existence of the 
soul and the worlds manifestly can furnish no solution to the 
question. 

We certainly cannot concur in Dr. Ballantyne*s praise of the 
Hindus as profound metaphysicians. Breadth of thought, pro¬ 
fundity, careful and logical analysis of objects and of principles, 
they certainly have not produced in their sutras and commentaries. 
But acute quibbling and dogmatic assertions we have in abundance. 
A collection of phrases more crude and illogical than Ved&nta 
Sitr, \\c think can rarely be found, Itbauthor undertakes to prove 
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1 / 11 * 1 1 ull objects are identical with the one tiling (Viustu) ; and 
shews that * Ignorance in its totality is one, m its variety, 
‘ many / This identity is asserted without a shadow of proof; and 
profusely illustrated by a reference to the relation between a 
forest and the trees which compose it, and the atmosphere which 
sunoundsit, between water and its varieties; between objects 
and their reflection in liquids; between fire and heated non &e , 
&e. Because genera include their species; and because the 
chemistry and the laws of nature produce changes, either ap¬ 
parent or real; it is inferred that the world is identical with 
God ; or that God is the substance of the world. 

But we must return to the Essays. Our general inference is, 
that in the Vediinta Sar, ‘ Ignorance* both in its totality ami m 


its variety, applies to the relation 
not to their existence. 

Errors ok the Vedanta 

Dr BaUantyne 

1st Error 'Gi anting to the Ve- 
dimtnis that nothing of dselj exists 
besides the one, it neither follows 
that a man m the one, nor that a 
man’s endless corn sc of existence de¬ 
pends upon himself alone ’ p 38. 

Refutation 

(1 ) ‘ The \ edantms, as philoso¬ 

pher—would seem to have been duped 
by the word thinq, undiUkindled teim, 
teal. They chose to restuct the name 
of thing to spnit, and then jumped 
to the conclusion that all else must he 
nothing, or nothing of uny consequante/ 
p. 42. 

(2.) ‘Though the Vednntin be a 
Pantheist, yet he is a spirit of a iar 
higher mode, (than the materialist,) 
erring though lie be * p 49 * 

(3.) Accordmg to the teaching of 
the Vedanta, there in really no will 
of God; for if, by the word God is 
meant Bralnna, then that consists of 
knowledge only, and is w'hat is meant 
by the word Veda itself And the Veda 
cannot be the re reale r of the will of 
God, „ else we should find a duality; 
whereas, according to the creed of the 
Vodantin, there is no distinction be- 
tween the Veda and the Lord. pp. 
57-58. 

(4.) ‘If there is any Vedantin in 
the world; then to argue with him 
would be like arguing with a child or 
u mtidnmn.’ pp 58-59. 


between the soul and tlie world ; 

AND THEIR REFUTATIONS. 

Mr. Math n* 

1st. Erroi 'Godisidentic.il with 
matter, and with the human soul..’ 
pp 180-282 


Refutation 

(1) God should be glorious, the 
Vedanta makes him very contemptible. 

(2.) ‘The Vedanta confounds inat- 
tei and soul,’ 

(3 ) The defects and imperfections in 
creation, are those of Brahma, if crea¬ 
tion is identical with Biahnia. 

( l ) If the univeise is identical w ith 
Brahma, why does it no* possess the 
excellences of Brahma ? 

(5) If soul is identical with Bmh- 
ma, whence the sense of duality in 
mdiudual consciousness ? 

(6.) If tlie All is identical with 
Brahma, whence the real ditto? cm c* 
observable m contrarieties and op¬ 
posites 9 

(7 ) If Brahma issccondless, w hence 
the different Gods, and castes of men * 
Therefore the universe is not identi¬ 
cal with God pp 182-197 
Again, this doctrine of identity can¬ 
not be established by holding the tenet 
of a Maya or Illusion m human con¬ 
sciousness regarding tbe existence of 
objects, because •— 

(l) The theory of Maya insults 
God, by making him the author of an 
llhi&ne spoit 
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(5 ) If the Vedantin assert that a 
Tiimty is impossible, he em, because 
the truth of the Chustinn Scriptures 
has been established, and because, if 
the One Reality is manifested in the 
form of all human souls, then the 
Doctrine of the Trinity may be easily 
accepted, pp. 72-73 


2ml Error The transmigration of 
SOuis, 

Refutation 

There is no ti ansuugrution, because*— 


(1 ) The Hindu Spuitual Insti¬ 
tutes uie no Authonty in proof thereof 
pp 105. 

(2,) The ongin of evil cannot be 
accounted ibi b> the doctrine of Trans¬ 
migration, for, as Paley observes, re- 
fftewis diminishes not the difficulty, 
in any degiee, theiefore no point m 
the series could render the solution 
easier^ pp, 87-00. 

(3 ) Diversity of conditions cannot 
he accounted foi, by the docti me of 
ti unsung ration As a chain does not 
become competent to support itself, 
thiough indefinite addition to its links, 
just as incompetent is transmigration 
to ac count lot diversities in conditions. 


(2,) If men arc Brahma, they can 
not bo deemed 

(3.) If men are Ixmnd by Maui 
they can never be undeceived 

(4) The exerc isos of religion, and 
a long course of study Ac, cannot 
prove the mean'* of undeceiving them 

Therefore men aie not deceived by 
May4 regarding the identity of the 
universe wifh llrahma pp. 298-304 

2nd Error, The tinnsnugration of 
souls. 

Refutation . 

This refutation is divided into, 
answers to Hindu objections, and 
direct aiguwonts 

Answer ? to objections. 

(1) The inequalities in tiie condi¬ 
tions of men are fcwei than is often 
thought 

(2 ) The inequalities that do exist, 
are frequently attributable to the con¬ 
duct of the person himself* or to 
other men 

(3.) Inequalities in the conditions 
of men are sometimes of Divine ap¬ 
pointment as tosts of character. 

(4) These inequalities are appoint¬ 
ed by God for the good of society. 

(5.) The inequalities of physical 
and mental defects fi om birth) are 
often the results of hereditary di¬ 
seases, and consequences oi sin, and 
sovereign acts of the Deity against sin, 
and partial means of man’s proba¬ 
tion ; and occasions for sympathy and 
benevolence. 

(6.) If there be no transmigration, 
whence come the souls of fresh births 9 
Answer. Why cannot God continue 
the exorcise of His creative power, m 
creating new souls ? 

Direct arguments* 

(1.) Transmigration confounds the 
various classes of existing beings. 

(2 ) Human recollection contradicts 
the notion of transmigration. 

(3 ) Transmigration is a system of 
great injustice; because the soul is 
punished or rewarded for actions, of 
winch the recollection is utterly lost. 

(4.) The object of the doctrine, viz., 
the improvement of soul, is defeated, 
by obliging it to frequent a wicked 
world duiing the Rally Yoga* pp. 
377-395. 
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3id Error T'lio doctrine of fate*. 

Man cannot, be lielcl reHjMvnmlile for 
his belief and acta, without Freedom of 
will—and freedom, or independence on 
a previous eaiiao is impossible—since it 
baa been pioved that an umnusod 
cause is inconceivable pp 82*3. 


3rd Eiror The doefnne of innate 
dispositions, and of Fate, wh eh 
makes God the author alike of good 
and evil 

The dispositions communicated t > 
men and other creatures are of various 
kinds, corporeal and intellectual, es 
seutial and incidental, leading upw ai ds 
oi urging downwaids, and pioductne 
of all the numbcilcss vaiieties of 
character, lot, and history of created 
beings in this, and all other woilds, 
they are all derived from the diflerent 
proportions of the three gium?, with 
which each mdividu.il is fonncd’ p. 
400 


’Refutation. 

(I ) Freedom ot Will m God or man 
is conceivable 

(2 ) Our consciousness of accounta¬ 
bility shews that freedom to be, practi¬ 
cally, a fact 

(3 ) A beginmngless series of c a uses 
and effects forced upon ns by the doc¬ 
trine of necessity, is as inconceivable 
ns uncaused origination. Thus, in 
theory, the difficulties ot Liberty and 
Necessity balance, but, practically, 
the consciousness of moral accounta¬ 
bility cannot be accounted for, excep¬ 
ting upon the supposition of freedom 
of will to act Hence the scale turns 
m favour of fiecdoin pp 83-86 

Our analysis has grown somewhat long, hut it was thought 
desirable to furnish a broad and fair foundation for the few ob¬ 
servations which we proceed to make on the Essays. 

The line of argument adopted by Mr. Mullens for refuting 
Hindu errois, will, no doubt, recommend itself at once to most 
Christian leaders, but judging from a Hindu point of view, we 
fear many of his arguments will appear inconclusive, and will 
fail to produce conviction. The reason for tins result is sufficiently 

manifest. 

He has assumed the correctness of the Christian point of view, 
which he has adopted as the test of the truth and error of dog¬ 
mas. The Hindu calls in question the soundness of that point 
of view, and rejects the test. The engineer who runs a mine 
in an upper stratum, to counteract that of an enemy in a lower 
one, and in a different direction, must fail of success. Tians- 
cendental errors can but seldom he refuted with arguments 
purely empirical, drawn from sensuous knowledge. The Hindu 
sage argues about absolute Being; the nature and origin of phe¬ 
nomena ; and their relations. 


Refutation 

(1 ) Men aic* const ious of freedom 
m tlieir actions, whence that <on- 
sciousneHs, unless they possess tuo- 
dom 9 

(2) Human actions spnng ftoin 
human motives 

(3) Men universally assign praise 
and blame, according to the motives 
of actions 

(1,) The attiibutcs of wisdom, holi¬ 
ness, justice, benevolence assigned to 
God m the Hindu ShastinH, aie in¬ 
consistent with the notion that he is 
the author of sill pp 396-417 
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Given an Agent cogitating, an object cogifcited, and (lie 
result in the shape of an inference. There are several ways to 
test the correctness of that inference. Let the object contem¬ 
plated be the absolute being: one might examine whether the ob* 
jeet contemplated is, from the conditions and necessity of i(s 
very being, cognizable or uncogmzable, absolutely considered. 
Another might examine the conditions of all possible relations 
between the thinker and the object contemplated. A third 
might enquire into the nature, extent, and other conditions of 
the powers of the agent. The Hindu adopted the first method, 
arrived at a point in which * I do not know ' must be the answer 
to all further enquiry. Then instead of descending to the 
other method, he converted his very * Ignorance 7 into the 
means of solution, and undertook to explain the absolute fiom 
that point of view. By way of illustration; suppose a person 
were to assert that he had made a tour to Sirius and back again. 
A simple ‘ No 7 would not serve lor a refutation, for he, and others 
might hold that a simple 1 Yes 7 is its equivalent. One might 
assail such an assertion by enquiring into the chemical composi¬ 
tion and force of attraction of that star ; the kind of beings, and of 
life adapted to its atmosphere, elements, and other conditions, sup¬ 
posing such examination to be possible, and within the reach of 
man. Another might enquiic into all the possible relations between 
an inhabitant of this insignificant planet, and that enormous and 
distant luminary. Another might apply the gauge of logic and 
experience to the conditioned powers of locomotion belonging to 
the asserter, as the agent in such a journey. These different 
points of view, are easily applicable to human enquiries connec¬ 
ted with the unconditioned and the absolute. But unless be 
who asserts, £nd he who refutes have a clear comprehension of 
each other's point of view, it is manifest that no conclusion can 
be obtained, and no conviction produced. Mr. Mullens' refu¬ 
tation of the first error might serve to explain this point. 

There is but one additional remark that we wish to offer re- 
gaidingMr. Mullens' treatment of the subject. The Dialogues 
appear to us to be ill-constructed. Tlie ‘ English Judge,' has 
evidently made himself the commander-in-chief, fixes the positions, 
and orders the movements, on both sides. Guru Das, and the 
other prolocutors are mere puppets in his hands. They always 
bring on their objections, frame their sentences, and introduce 
their quotations, m accordance with his will. And the ( Judge' is 
imprudent enough to remind his prolocutors that* they arc at his 
service, by such phrases as :—‘ That is the point to which I 
€ wish your attention to be turned f I am well aware, O Pandit;' 
‘you have well stated, O friend;' ‘exactly, these are the 
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illustrations I Aean 9 and the like (Hum D*is and Ins colleagues 
must have been a very diffetent set uf men from Dr. Italian* 
tyne’s Bapu Deva Sastri, and his Benares Colleagues e who are 
f no children/ Moreover, Guru Das* sentences are almost all 
cast in an English mould, a feat no bond fide Pandit can do. 

Mr. Mullens/ Essay was written for English, not for Hindu 
readers. Almost eveiy sentence in it proves this fact. As a 
comprehensive sketch or compendium of Hindu tenets, English 
leaders in general owe him much gratitude for so laborious a 
performance. But the critical student must, we fear, employ 
other means, if he wishes to acquire a sound and deep knowledge 
of the principles of Hindu philosophy. 

The method adopted by Dr. Ballantyne to dispose of the ei 1 ors 
of Vedantism, demands a more lengthened investigation. The 
point of view which he has adopted in his investigation appears 
to be this:— 

The material or phenomenal world has no real eonxfenec —there 
are no € material substances/ e The “matter,” which (von say) 
< is alleged m the Bible to have been brought from non-existence 
c to existence, neither exists, nor could possibly/ (p. «$?,) ‘It 
* may be said, it suffices to establish the autlioiity of the Veda, 
f that it is in harmony with all demonstration. In the Bible, on the 
f other hand, \v=> are told that the world was produced out of no- 
‘ thing/ (Book It. Aph. Y. p. 29.) The purport of tins whole 
aphorism appears to be, to bring forward proofs that the Vcdan- 
tic tenets regauling the Absolute Oneness of real enxfenee, as 
against the teaching of Bible, is the only rational and demon¬ 
strable view of the subject of creation. The names of Sir W. 
Hamilton, Sir W. Jones, and Bishop Berkeley are adduced—and 
even rendered into Sanscrit—in proof of the correctness of the 
Vcdantic view of the matter. The teaching of the Bible, that 
to create means to make a thing out. of nothing, is held to be the 
reverse of the teaching of ‘ unassisted intellect/ which teaches 
that the real is but one, that sin, misery &c are all illusions; that 
man himself is God, and so foith. (p 35) Dr. Ballantyne, though 
professing his faith in Bible teaching, agrees with the Vedantm 
as to the teaching of reason. *1 can articulate the word creation , 

( and I may appear to attach a distinct idea to the term when 1 
f say that it means u making out of nothing/ 9 which I do hold 
1 it to mean, but is it possible for me to conceive, that what is so 
( made has in it a principle of existence which would sustain it 
c for an instant, if the creative force were withdrawn 9 I am not 
* able to conceive this/ (p. 31) 

Admitting that the particular relation between the uncondi¬ 
tioned aud the conditioned, which we call / to create 9 is beyond 
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tlic limits of the conditioned comprehension ^ man; yet we 
hold that it is not more comprehensible to sa™hat‘ to create, 
* is to transform the substance ..(Vastu) of the creation into the 
‘ shapes of phenomenal objects •/ than to say that‘ to create is 
‘ to make a thing out of nothing/ 

Hence we infer that Dr, Ballantyne has taken up a very serious 
position in a treatise professedly on Christian theism, when he 
asserts that the Biblical theory of creation, is contrary to reason, 
and the Vedantic theory the only rational view of the matter. 
Speculations of the kind, might be allowed to pass unchallenged, 
as individual opinions, m metaphysical treatises; but it is a veiy 
different matter, for a writer to undertake the task of giving a 
faithful view of the teaching of the Bible, in a language which is 
the depository of the literature of a fifth of the human specie*, 
in tins Essay Dr. Ballantyne speaks foi Christians, and there- 
foie Christians have a right to examine hi* teaching. There are 
hutidieds of clergymen and divines in the pulpits and seminaries of* 
Chnstendom, who are, at least, as learned as Dr. Ballantyne m the 
doctrines and teaching of the Bible, who deem it their duty to 
‘hold last the form of sound woids* which it teaches, whose 
attachment to its truths is strong!r and of a highoi nature than 
then attachment to their mituiai lives. Do those consider it 
coniiary to the teaching of ‘unassisted intellect * to believe 
that Cod by His Almighty Power and Will, gave existence to the 
Universe out of nothing? Do they find that the conception 
which they have of this article of their faith is ‘similai to the 
conception of a round square ?* Are they conscious that the 
‘ speculative reason, fearlessly followed, brings them inevitably 
‘ to the brink of that precipice of pantheism, over which, the 
‘ Veddntm would have them east themselves ?* (p. 35.) Why 
leler to clergymen? There are thousands of enlightened and pious 
laymen, who are as familiar as Dr. Ballantyne with the speculations 
of Beikeley, Hamilton and the rest, and yet do not regard the 
i caching of the Book, which holds the highest place in their affec¬ 
tions, and has become the law of' their lives, as being contrary to 
the teaching of their ‘ unassisted intellect / nor do tiny believe 
that their ‘speculative reason } —for we suppose the privilege 
of possessing one will be conceded them—brings them inevitably 
to the brink of the precipice of Pantheism. 

But supposing all believers in the Bible were to accept the 
conclusion, that it is contrary to reason to believe that the world 
was created out of nothing; that the fact of such a creation is 
‘ unthinkable that such a -conception is either too great or 
too small for the human soul; or that it is in itself contrary to 
the laws of thought, what then ? Will the contrary view 
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remove the difficulty, and relieve the mind from its embarrass¬ 
ment ? Is it more conceivable that a i certain quiddity 9 winch 
we call a stone was evolved out of a spiritual substance or that, 
the stone is a certain form of that substance; than to conceive that 
a creative will of infinite power gave existence to a substance differ¬ 
ing from itself 9 Admitting for argument’s sake, that the notion, 
* to create a thing out of* nothing/ is unthinkable, we must hold 
that the alternative one of evolving what we experience and regard 
as matteror non-spirit, from spirit-substance, l&equally unthinkable. 

An atom or a universe is present to the mind, a poison wishes 
to form a conception of its origin and nature. lie may com¬ 
mence with the notion that the Real alone is One; that sub¬ 
stance alono is Ileal, and that Spnit alone is substance. lie 
has an atom under contemplation, and lie discovers either that 
lie must have two realities, the atom and Ins mind; or that one 
of these is hut a modification of the other; or that one of these 
must have, by some process, originated the other; or, finally, he 
may regard both as dependent, ami must fall hack in search of 
unoriginal substance. He might advance a step furl her, and 
conceive that a notion of extension is essential to the conception 
of the attributes and properties of the atom; that between the 
atom and Ins own thinking self, there must exist some sort of 
relation. But duality being an essential element of the notion 
of Relation, he has already two existences—the atom and think¬ 
ing self; nor can lie, by any process of thought, reduce the 
two into an identical one. The notion of duality cannot lie 
cancelled by any pioeess of his thinking powers. Other difficul¬ 
ties soon crowd upon him. What is the relation between tins 
thinking being, and the atom or the extension which 1 contem¬ 
plate 9 though the perception of the atom is conditioned by a 
notion of extension, without which the atom cannot become 
an object of thought; yet how can I demonstrate that tins is 
not a condition of my thinking powers, rather than of the atom 
and extension in themselves 9 llow can I piove that the exten¬ 
sion, of which I have conception, is absolutely infinite in its 
own nature, and not merely negatively infinite only m reference 
to the capacity of my mind to measure it? JBy what process of 
ratiocination can I shew that this extension is a substratum in 
itself; of which the atom which I perceive, is either a part or 
a manifestation ? Or, if I suppose the atom or the universe a por¬ 
tion or a manifestation of an infinite substance, how can] com¬ 
prehend and trace out the origin, the cause, the method, and the 
extent of the transformation 9 

Our sole object in referring to these metaphysical speculations 
here, is to shew that the assertion that * speculative reason 9 
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necessarily leads to Pantheism, is founded upon •partial view of 
the matter. The impressions of the objects of the external 
world, received by the percipient mind, must involve the notion 
either of the Reality or of the Unreality of those objects. Tf 
the notion or conception produced by those impressions, he a notion 
ot the unreality of the objects peiecivcd; whence the neces¬ 
sity of arraying all the powers of the ‘ speculative reason ’ to 
persuade people to believe conceptions prod need by the impressions 
of then* daily experiences. But if the sensuous impressions 
give rise to a conception of Reality and Substantiality, in the 
objects jiereeived, and the inference of ratiocination, and the 
conclusions of the ‘ speculative intellect/ prove the unreality 
of those objects, then, since these contradict one another regard¬ 
ing the same fact, at the same time, one of them must be wrong. 

Is there a real and substantial substratum to all the objects 
of the phenomenal universe? 

M % t kind at large answer this question in the affirmative; bc- 
<vu >• Mm mind conceives properties and qualities, only as the 
i»<ti Lutes of some undo)lying substiatuin or support Mankind 
fb' »'’t piofess to have any knowledge of that support, but onlv 
of (lie aggregate of qualities, by means of sensuous experience. 

mind, by a sort of natural process, belonging to the laws 
of thought, infers the existence of a support. The inference 
"•nnot he proved, says Bishop Beikeley ; it. is contrary to 'spe- 
‘ ulative reason/ says Dr. Ballantyne. A ploughman steps in, 
and demands .—‘ Prove that the properties made known by my 
sense-experience, have no undeilying support/ The utmost that 
the Bishop and the Doctor can advance m reply is .— i We cannot 
prove a negative; but produce you your proots that there is 
such a substratum; and we will show their futility, though we 
cannot prove the contiary/ Our ploughman might reply ; € my 
sense-experience of the aggregate of qualities, m the shape of 
perception, involves in itself an inference of a suppoit; and as I 
never knew a man who did not believe that the figure and hard¬ 
ness of the stone against which ho stumbled, were properties of 
a real substance, I think that notion is universal/ 

The view of the ploughman here might be held, not besides, 
but notwithstanding, Bishop Berkeley’s opinion that colours, 
tastes, extension, figure &c., exist only in the mind, and his 
doubts regaiding the prevalence of the notion of real substances, 
made known by sense-experience. The ploughman’s view is 
founded upon an analysis of the contents of a mental conception 
arising from sense-knowledge, and is held to be a necessary in - 
feienec involved in the relation between primitive and deriva¬ 
tive cognitions. Were it granted that wu can neither prove nor 
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disprove tile rjplity of the external world; yet the existence of 
Ideas hem# provable; the enquiry into the cause and origin of 
those states or changes proceeds from the laws of thought. 
Does consciousness testify of the changes only ? or also of the 
changes in the mental state, in their relations to their origin, 
that is, sense-expcrienee. 

Now if Dr. Ballantyne's logic, on another subject, is sound, we 
think that the ploughman ha& the best of the argument. ‘ The doe- 
tnncs of Liberty and Necessity, (says Dr. Ballantyne) are two 
Incompiehensibles, and thus balance each other; but the fact 
that a consciousness of freedom is felt by all, turns the scale 
in favour of liberty/ So is the ploughman's aigument; ‘the 
existence of the substratum of qualities cannot be proved; nor 
can its non-existence be proved; thus the two theories balance. 
But the conscious notion of a support undeilying the properties 
made known by sense-experience, turns the scale in favoiu of 
its existence/ 


But however the metaphysical speculations, regarding the exis¬ 
tence or non-existence of a substantial substratum to the pheno¬ 
menal woild, be decided; that is not our present object. We 
have to do with the Ontology of the Bible, and of the Hindus; 
and it appeals to us that Dr. Ballantyne, by nitioducmg tins 
controversy into bis Essay, has done a great disservice to the 
Hindus whom he wishes to enlighten, and a great injustice to the 
Bible, which lie wishes to make known to them. 

We have stiong faith in Dr Ballantyne’s uprightness,and in the 
purity of Ins aim and intention. And for this very reason, we 
regret the more to be forced to observe, that to our apprehension 
Aphorisms V. and VI. in Book II. of the Essay, are calculated 
to mislead and to do injury to Hindu readers. The purport of 
those Aphorisms we take to be this :—Sir W. Hamilton, Sir W. 
Jones, and Bishop Berkeley, on the one hand, and the Bible on 
the other hand, contradict one another regarding the fact of 
creation; the former agree with the teaching of the Vedas, and 
of reason; the teaching of the latter is contrary to the voice of 
reason; as it should be, since it is a divine revelation. Whether 
these were the views which Dr. Ballantyne intended to inculcate. 


we, of course, cannot say; but we fear that every Hindu who may 
read the Essay, will so understand its teaching. Those three 
excellent men, would not, we think, much enjoy the position in 
Which they are placed in these Aphorisms. 

It is worthy of consideration also, whether Vedantic tenet s, 
as held by the Hindvs s will bear the favourable construction put 
upon them in this Essay. Full fourteen pages are taken up with 
the defence of the Vedantin. His theory of cre^jion and of 
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c'c^.ti'nce is made out to beneail) asortliodoxasHi.il of good 
Bishop Berkeley, if not, as that of Paul. This deli-nee demands 
ft Inief anal)sis. (see pp. 38—52.) 


DmE\ r m Vo?i nos s and Khrok-i or nir Vim'iiv 


Defensive Vault unib 

Position 1st Theie are three kinds ot 
existence --the independent, the de¬ 
pendent or phenomenal, and the com¬ 
ing or illusive. The (’hi istran should 
not uccpt “ m unknown quiddity, with 
nu ihs( lute existence,” and deny to the 
Vedantm his “philosophical belief,” 
lcjaiding that existence pp 38 40 

2nd The Vedintm has been charged 
with the wildest extravagance, by be¬ 
ing made to assert that the Supreme is 
devoid of qualities, when he asset ts 
that Bralima is Utrgtina This i lmtgo 
is unjust, because the term “ gnna” is 
a tech an al term, signifying ‘phenome¬ 
nal, maleual.’ Hence Nutjuntt Jinth- 
4!<Mnenns fin muter nil Oort Again, “or¬ 
gans of sense oi motion are made un of 
whit the Ved'intin calls ‘Gunn,’ as we 
tfluio|awns in general saj, they ate 
made uji ot what we piefei to call niat- 
tei ” p 4 I 

3nl To any tlint Brnlimi exists 
“ without intellect., without intelligence, 
without even the consciousness of his 
own existence,” is no extravagance of 
the Ycddntin Foi “by intellect he 
means an internal organ” of cognition , 
by “ intelligence” he means the concep¬ 
tions of that “ organand by “ con- 
Miousness,” the individualizing of our¬ 
self by the thought of "ego,” tbcieby 
implying an existent "non-ego” The 
denial of Brahma’s consciousness in 
this sense, docs not imply unconscious¬ 
ness in the sense in which we employ 
the term pp 47 48 

4th The vedic text, " all tins is 
Brulima, ” and the illustration taken 
from the spider spinning Ins web, do not 
prove the Vedantin a Pantheist. As no 
one would say that tho web is the 
spider, so no one should infer that 
the world is Brahma Again, " all this,” 
does not mean the universe. The 
woild is only a display of the pheno¬ 
menal. 


A\suUib f i) Van ha* s 

Ertoi 1st, Tho \ od mt i ‘yd cm is 
Paiithets.ti But pantheism qualified 
by Sn \V Jones.’ “ inextncahiedilheul- 
ty attending the vu/rj'tt rot on of nnt 
tt“ *at svb*1ao y»9, which induced * * * 
some of the m nt enlightened among the 
model ns to boheie th it the whole 
cu ition was rather an energy than a 
woik ” p 32 

2nd "The Vedintins * * * * won! I 
sec in to have lx on duped by the wotd 
1hnnf % and its knulied teim real r l hty 
chose to resti n t the name of Ihnuj to 
spirit, and thou pimped to the conclu¬ 
sion that all else must he not lime, or no¬ 
thing oi any consequence ” “It is idle 
to (hspniage the immense importance 
of phenomena, by dubbing them ‘in¬ 
substantial/ ” 


3rd "In the Vedanta, there is rtHIy 
no will ot God, for Bnhma consists 
of knowledge only, and is what is 
meant by the word Vedi. Hence the 
\od.i cannot ho a levealer of Brahma, 
otherw ise w r e should hnd a Duality, 
w Inch is denied ” p 58 


4th The veracity of the Vedas has 
not been pioved, for —(1) Their au¬ 
thority is saul to he sell-evident (2) 
The speculative intellect is disposed 
to arrive at wh it thov teach, without 
Dmnc aid. (3) If then gioat tenet, 
“ The Beal is but One,” " there is no 
duality,” be true, there is neither 
place for, nor need of, revelation. 
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6th The epithet }'i,\hw~ Chat shane 
may mean that the familiar concep¬ 
tion of the chiel energizing deity*— 
lswaia, the lord—is no otiiei than 
the aggregate of all embodied souls , 
as a foiest is no other than the trees 
that compose it *’ p 171 

6th The Vetkin tin holds not that 
Brahma has no attribute, but that 
“ lie is all attribute, sheer existence, 
sheet thought, sheer joy ” p 49. 


6th “Granting that nothing Jbut 
the One exists per se, it is not just 
to infer that until is the One ” (p 38 ) 
“ If it be not ageeed that there exists 
anything besides Brahma, then ther^ 
is no ibundation for the employ men c 
of aigumeiits, either alfinn.itivo or 
negative Ii there is any real Vedan- 
tin ml he world, then toaiguewith 
him would he like arguing with a 
child or a madman,” p. 58. 


In this last ’ error/ Dr. Ballantyne is literally cruel upon the 
Veilantin. However, ‘ Benares Pandits are no children/ and they 
need not be frightened at a slight excess m the language of 
their friend. We shall leave the task of reconciling the sen¬ 
timents contained in the ’ defence/ and the ’ errors ’ to the intel¬ 
ligent readers of the Essay; and proceed, at once to examine 
the defence of the Vodantin; upon the soundness of winch, 
to a great measure, depends the value of this Essay. 

From the three adjectives given in Position 1st, we do not 
couceive how any legitimate inference regarding the reality or 
unreality of objects in the external world can he diawn. Those 
adjectives are intended to denote qualities, all of which are 
alike predicated of Existence (Sattwa). The phrase ’such as 
lias to ho dealt with ’ is a clumsy and ambiguous rendei ing of 
the term Yydvahunla ; which commonly signifies, cnstomaiy, 
usual, judicial. Its substantive from Yydra/idra is universally 
used in Bengal for habit, behaviour, custom, usage. No conclu¬ 
sion regarding the reality 01 unreality of ‘ matter ’ can he ob¬ 
tained from the quotation given in page 88. All that is asserted 
there, as seems to us, is that existence is divided into spiritual 
existence, customary or common existence, and apparent exis¬ 
tence. With the exception of this last, the division agrees 
very well with our division into spirit, and matter ; and because 
of the last, the Hindu analysis appears to us defective. Its 
defect arises naturally from the antecedent dogma of the ‘Tri- 
guna/ and their product, ‘ Ignorance.’ If ’ existence ’ is real, 
then what is apparent existence ? whatever it is, in the quota¬ 
tion it is asserted to have as much right to he called ‘ existence ’ 
as that to which the epithet spiritual is applied has. Moreover, 
the epithet ’seeming’ must necessarily presuppose some known 
real existence, though it be hut the product of imagination or 
dreams. The mention made of the ’unknown quiddity/ if em¬ 
ployed in contempt of the theory regarding the reality of ‘Mat- 
* ter,’ is an attempt at begging the question under investigation. 

But Dr. Ballantyne’s defeuce ot the Vedantin, taken as a 
whole, hinges upon the signification which be attributes to the 
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fccrm'Guna/ m position 2ml. The usual sense is a qual/fy, 
a cord —or ( fetter 9 as Dr, Ballantyne has it, although we know 
not why he has selected the word ‘ fetterany more than ( tether’ 
or any other word for a cord employed to fasten two objects 
together. That the Hindus ever employed this word in the sense 
we attach to tho woids 1 phenomenal, material/ Dr. Ballantync 
has either neglected or failed to prove, and we have failed, 
after a mature consideration, to see sufficient reason for ac¬ 
cepting the new signification which he proposes. We take 
the word * phenomenal' here in its widest sense to signify not 
only all visible, lmt also all sensuous objects; which are sensuous 
indeed, by means of their qualities; but that decides nothing 
regarding tlieir reality or unreality. 

Now the view put forth here on this point, might be briefly 
stated thus:—The word f guna' has but two primary significa¬ 
tions in Hindu writings; namely, that of a. quality, and that 
of a string, cord, or means for fastening and joining. That it 
over signifies ‘ material, phenomenal/ appears to us to be un¬ 
proved, if not improvable from Hindu writings and usage. And 
hence it does not appear to be correct to say, that the phrase 
Ntrguna Btafima conveys the same meaning to a Hindu, as the 
phrase Immnfcnal God does to a European; or even ‘ very much 
the same sense/ 

Our reasons for making these assertions are biiefly the fol¬ 
lowing *—In the Nyaya and its collateral systems, the word 
( druvya' is used for the objects of the phenomenal world ; and 
e Guiu' is there used to denote what we call q/ial/hex which 
have their abode m substance (dravya). There f Guna' can¬ 
not mean the phenomenal world (Tarka Sangraha. 2-4, Vais- 
eslnka. Aph. 5 (>. Bhasha Parichchhcda.§ 2-4). Secondly, The 
old lexicographer Amara Sina, in his Kasha makes ‘ guna' to sig¬ 
nify, ( a bowstring; that which abides in substance, (diavya); 
gooduess &e. (i e. the Tnguna); whiteness &c. (i e. all colours); 
and that which joins &c/ (Amara Kosha. p. 124. verse 49) 
Thirdly, though there is a degree of confusion about the signi¬ 
fication of ‘ Guna' in the Sankhya and Yoga Aphorisms, aris¬ 
ing from the previous adoption of the dogma of the ‘ Tnguna' 
as the substance of ‘Prukriti/ yet the passage quoted by Dr. 
Ballantyne (Sankhya Aph. Book I. Aph. G2 ) does not appear to 
us to prove that the word f guna'universally, but only as applied 
to the 1 Three/ denotes qualities; and this the commentator—- 
not Kapila—asserts of the ‘ Three/ € because they are subser¬ 
vient to soul/and form the cords which bind the brute-beast to 
the soul' Kapila's confused theory of creation, pressed hard, no 
doubt, upon the commentator, but it does not appear to us pro- 
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vable, that he has given a new moaning to the word ‘ guna n 
Fourthly, It has not been shewn that any of the writers of the 
Vedanta and Miniansa introduced tins new signification to the 
term ‘ guna..* Fifthly, The use made of the word ‘ guna.* 
elsewhete this E^ay, does not appear to bo altogether consis¬ 
tent with this technical signification. We aie told, for example 
that — 

* Ignorance* (ajmma) is the aggregate of the phenomenal, (p 19) 

‘ Guna* is the sensible—the sum of the objects of sense, (p 45) 

‘Theiofore Ignorance* is ‘ Guna’ and what is predicated of the 
one may be also predicated of the other. But Dr. Ballantync says 
(p. 81) that ‘ Ignorance* is ‘ equivalent to, and ulentiea.1 with 
the sum-total of qualities.* But ‘guna* are never less than 
three, and those three can never be identical with one another; 
they must be distinct, whether eternal or 11011 -eternal, otherwise 
the foundation of the iihait-Davshavn is swept away. Now it, 
is not ‘guna/ but an aggregate of three yuvas is saul to foim 
* Prakiiti * by equipoise, in one system; and ‘Ignorance* by 
a sum-total, m another. This ‘ Ignorance * therefoie cannot 
be a synonym of ‘ guna,* since a sum-total of tinee is neces- 
sary to constitute it. Again (p. 3t) f Ignorance* is said to 
bo * bhava-rupn,* oi m the shape of entity; can ‘entity* 
be predicated of ‘guna* also? If the dogma of the Tnqtunt 
as ‘ pure cognition, lively emotion, and inertness,* (p. 85) be 
philosophically oithodox, why reject their equipoise in the shape 
of an unintelligent ‘Prakrit! ;* and accept their snw-tntuf 
in the shape of ‘Ignorance/ as the creator of the world? If 
the three qua! die* are not eternal; and if they did not give ex¬ 
istence to Ignorance, and Ignorance to the world; they are not 
those of the Vedanta; and l)r. Ballantyne*s defence would he 
that of a shadow. lienee we cannot accept the technical sense 
proposed for the term ‘guna/ Dr. Ballantyne has employed the 
word ‘ material* as an equivalent to the technical sense which he 
proposes of ‘guna ’ In Appendix A he attempts to shew that 
there is no word for our ‘ matter * in Sanscrit. On this subject 
we wish, m passing, to propose two questions for the consideration 
of the learned Doctor. Supposing our word ‘ substance * were 
substituted for the sansent terms mentioned in that article—as 
by common usage, the word substance is applied to a spirit as well 
as to a lump of day—would it be conclusive to infer, that subs¬ 
tance is not a term expressive of what we are pleased to call 
‘ matter?* If the Sanscrit has no term for ‘ matter * as distinct 
from ‘ soul* or ‘ spirit,* then what is the distinction between the 
nine eternal atoms of the Nvdva; and the Prakriti of the 
Sankhya, and their j Parasha ? Di. Ballantyne ought surely to 
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give some specific names for those two distinct substances, or 
admit that Hindu analysis is deplorably defective. 

The truth of Position 3id depends upon the view taken ol the 
Vedantic analysis of man. If Dr. Ballantyne accepts the defini¬ 
tion of man furnished by the Upamshads, and recapitulated 
in the Vedanta Sar; then indeed Ved&ntic assertions can¬ 
not be deemed ‘ extravagant ’ by him. Still we suppose 
the talented, laborious, and excellent missionary. Dr. Duff— 
for to hiui we take the allusion to be made m the phrase, ‘ a 
( zealous writer against Veddntism/ (p. 43.)—may be allowed the 
liberty of foimmg Ins own opinion on the subject. But if the 
atomic substance called wind, as being an ‘ organ;’ a distinct 
substance from soul, a cieator ol undeistanding; of sell-consci- 
ousness, &c. is a fiction, and has no real existence in the consti¬ 
tution, ot man, then is the Vedantic system founded upon an 
imaginary foundation, and is ‘extravagant’ therefore, root 
and blanch. Does Dr Ballantyne accept the Ontology and Cos¬ 
mology of the Ved&nta Sar? Are tlio^e of the Bible and of 
Christendom to be tested by the speculations m that treatise? Is 
it a duty incumbent upon the disciple of the Bible to believe that 
the world in the abstiact should be conceived to be Ignorance— 
Ignorance v\Inch itself has no absolute existence, but which con¬ 
sists of the totality of three qualities—Ignorance which in its 
totality is the causal body of God, and in its variety, forms the 
bodies of individual men; Ignorance which gives existence to the 
T<tHHid(rax or live subtle elements, from which it produces intel¬ 
lect, mind, self-consciousness, the five sheathed man, and so 
forth ? No doubt readeis of the Bible will deem these doctrines 
veti\ But if they are true, it is a duty to believe them, and if 
it is a duty, Dr. Ballantyne should put forth more of lus strength 
to prove and recommend them than he has done in these pages. 
We write not these lines m a cavilling spirit. Very far fiom it. 
We write them with deep grief, under ail impression that in 
this defence of Vedantism, the Truth suffers wrong at the hands 
of a friend who thus strengthens against her, the hands of a claims 
of men, the most irreverent and captious towards all that is 
True and Holy and Great. 

We are not quite sure, that we understand the sense given to 
the word ‘ attribute ’ in Position 6th. Is it the substance of a 
thing, or something else attributed to the substance? If ‘attri¬ 
bute ’ denotes the substantial being, as distinguished from the 
qualities, properties, or manifested powers, which usually serve 
as the marks (lakslnma) of substance; and as the ‘ gunas ’ or 
cords by means of which a substance becomes known to others; 
then is such an ‘ ^tribute ’ the same as the Brahma of the 
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Vedanta—a thing without a mark, utterly unknown, utterly 
unknowable, and, as far as man is concerned, a perfect nonentity. 
This is indeed the Vedantic teaching of Brahma. But if the 
word ‘ attribute 3 is used to denote a power or quality belonging to 
a substantial being, by means ot which it becomes manifested to 
others,—its usual acceptation—then lias Vediintic Brahma no 
Mich attribute, and the fact of ‘ extravagance’ in expression is 
established. The Bralima of the popular Upan i shads, the Sarink 
Saha, and the Vedanta Sar, is said to be devoid of any such 
attributes It is ‘ sheer existence, sheer thought’ If Dr. Ballau- 
tyne supposes that ‘ a Christian/ should accept the theories of the 
Vedantiu and Berkeley in disproof of the < unknown quiddity’— 
the substratum of the external world—how will he meet the 
theones of the Sankhyas and Hume in disproof of the substra¬ 
tum of spirit—and especially of the quality-less Bialima of the 
Vedanta ? 

It seems to he a great mistake and a great- injustice to mtio- 
duee the venerable Bishop of* Cloyne into Vedantin fraternity. 
The Italian Gioulano Bruno, the Jew Spinoza, the German Seliell- 
ing, and even the Welbh-Bretou Des Cartes could fraternize with 
much greater facility. Bruno, Spmoza, and Schelhng would vei y 
neaily agree with the Vedantm as to the fact of the relations of 
creator and creation; though as to th e means and mode of that re¬ 
lation, they would very greatly differ—the Hindu scheme being 
incomplete. The scheme of the Ontology of the Vedanta Sai, we 
take to be this.— 

Sen emm of Ontology. 

I. Vaslu- Joy-tliought- Bialima. A thing—Substance of all. 

II. The Triguua---Material of the phenomenal, (llow the 
Tiiguna were originated, and how related to Vastu, is not 
explained. It is said m the IIpanishad that Vastu= Brahma, 
is incapable of sustaining relations; and has none.) From the 
Totality of the Tnguna arose — 

III. Iguorance—Maya. Which envelopes the ‘ Ego/ and pro¬ 
jects the ‘ 11011 -Ego. ’ (Whence came the 1 Ego ’ is not ex¬ 
plained. But to this f Aham’—' f Ego’ it is said that nei¬ 
ther ‘ Ego ’ nor 1 non-Ego ’ could exist, were it not for 
* Ignorance/ The theory seems confused. In the Vedanta 
Sar it appears to stand thus : Ajndna found an * Ego, ’ (Aham) 
enveloped it, and gave it a conceit of individual existence. 
And also, there being no * non-Ego/ Ajnana gave the f Ego ’ 
a notion that there was.) 

Against this, at a great distance from it, as regards exactness 
of treatment, might be given Schellwg/s theory of Identity 
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For convenience's sake Tennemann’s synopsis in MorelFs trans¬ 
lation is furnished *— 

ScilELLING*S .SCHEME OF ONTOLOGY. 

1. The absolute—the universe in its original form—The ddty 
“manifested m 

II. Nature (the absolute m its secondary form) as Relative and 
Real—as Relative and Ideal ; according to the following grada¬ 
tions : 

Weight—Matter. Ti utli- Science 

Light—Motion, Goodness— Heligioii. 

()i game sti uetui e— Life. Beauty—Ai t 

Above these gradations, and independent of them, are arianged : 

Man (as a Microcosm) The State 

The system of the world (the exter- Histoiy. 

nal universe) 

The similarity of the principle will be discovered at once. 
It should be observed, however, that Soliciting commences with 
Das Absolute, which admits of the predicate Relative; but Vasin, 
and Btakum admit of no predicates. The (Jerman’s superiority 
m tieatment is very obvious. The Hindus are larinfeiior to the 
more imaginative Biuno m their method of development. The 
Ilmdu begins by begging the question, he takes for granted that 
Vasin is the substance of the woild, and displays all lus powers 
in the attempt to atiswei the question, 6 How came the mfimte, 
unconditioned Thing, to appear Unite?* The individual soul, ad¬ 
mitting the limits of its capacities, lcplies, ‘ I don't know.* And 
then making that ‘ Ignorance* the meaus of lus rescue, he un¬ 
do takes to explain the whole. Aeeoiding to the theory, the 
/ as In never moves, never wills, never acts. The dogma of the 
Tt Kjnno. docs not appear to be indigenous in the Vedant System. 
It appeals there as an exotie taken up in its crude state, and 
left undefined and unexplained. Practically considered < Igno¬ 
rance* differs very little from ( Praknti.* Both are unmielhgent. 
Both create a phenomenal world; one a world of Illusions, the 
other a world of Qualities. b } 

Here we close. The ( partial exposition of Christian doctrine 
must be left for the present. We trust that we have succeeded, 
m some measure, in shewing, that the moral malady ot the 
Hindus has not been so thoroughly examined and laid open m 
these Essays, as might be desired. The Sanscrit version of Dr. 
Ballantyne, as regards language, is worthy of his scholarship. 
All Christendom owes him gratitude for what he has done. We 
doubt whether there are half-a-dozen Christians on earth, who 
could dress Christian sentiments in a Sanscrit so chaste, idioma¬ 
tic, and pure. Though we have been forced to differ from the 
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learned Doctor on some points; yet we hold his labours in high 
esteem ; and expect much more from Ins able pen, m aid of the 
efforts to make Christianity known to the Hindus. There aie 
two points of Christian doctrine, however, of such vital impoit- 
anee, that we regret much Dr. Ballantyne did not enlarge a little 
more upon them in this Essay. The innate moral depiavity of our 
race and the atonement of Christ. Until the nature and extent 
of the moral malady are thoroughly known and felt, indiffer¬ 
ence to the physician and the remedy must picvail. The atone¬ 
ment of Christ has always been the great stumbling block, and 
the great remedy of the human species. It the keystone of 
human hopes; and panacea for human afflictions. 

In the atonement alone can our rebellious ia.ee beliold 

‘ Tnitli, love, find mercy in triumph descending, 

And natuie all glowing m Eden’s hist bloom , 

Oil the cold cheek ot death smiles and roses aie blending, 

And beauty immoital awakes licmi the tomb* 

Man not only reasons; but also feels Midway between Keason 
and Keeling—betveen the understanding and the heart, between 
faith and Love, is the true place of True Religion. To tieat relig¬ 
ion—and particularly the Chnslian lehgion,—as a metaphysical 
speculation, is a great injustice towards the Cod of compassion and 
love who revealed it; and a great wrong towards the sin-stueken 
and bewildered man who is 111 need of it. The leligion of the 
heart only can gain the affections of the Hindus, console, and 
save them 

Every Hindu, every day that he lives, sees and feels the 
blightiug influences of innate and of actual depravity He is 
fully aware that the intellect, the affections, the emotions and 
the passions of lus soul, have fallen into a state of disorder 
and confusion ; that somehow or other, there has heen an up¬ 
setting of all the furniture of his spiritual nature. Christiani¬ 
ty is the only religion among men, that can explain to linn the 
origin, the mode, and the extent of this moral disoider which 
lias befallen his relation with Ins Maker, Ruler, and Judge. 
And wo regret exceedingly to observe that the Essay oontaius not 
a single f Aphorism/to explain to the Hindu, how the Bible 
accounts for, dissects, and explains the diseased state of his 
moral and spiritual nature 

The doctrine of the Atonement also, has not obtained the 
prominence which its importance demands and deserves. It has 
been compressed into a single Aphorism, of just two pages, in 
a fourth Book, ‘ Of the mysterious points in Christianity/ pre¬ 
ceded by an Aphorism upon the * Rule of Excluded Middle/ 
This remark proceeds not fiom a light or censorious spmt, refer- 
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ring to an apparent incongruity—it proceeds from a spirit quite 
the reverse. Our heart bleeds. A hundred and fifty millions of 
deluded men are present before our mind. Those men look up 
to their lew learned teachers, with deep-felt reverence and blind 
confidence. Here is ail Essay written expressly for those 
teachers; and through them for the millions, having for its 
object to make known the only remedy provided by a merciful 
Creator, for maladies which all of them feel, and none of them 
can ciue—to explain to them the conditions of* the new pro¬ 
clamation of peace and pardon to our rebellious race. We feel, 
thus deeply because we fear, lest that Essay be too metaphysical, 
and too brief, to enable its readers to understand the dangerous 
nature of their maladies, the beinousness of the guilt of their 
wilful rebellion, and the adaptation and efficacy of the remedy 
offered them m the Bible. In any future editions of this Essaj , 
and in any future productions fiom the same able pen for the 
learned Hindu, we sincerely trust that Jesus Christ shall 
occupy a far more prominent place. 
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Art. V. —Lord Gaming* e Speech a( /he opening of the Rajmahal 

Railway. 


L AST September, the Ganges at Rajmalial was tapped by 
the Tiailway.* Henceforth neither passengers nor costly 
goods will be subject to the freaks of the Nuddca Rivers. The 
apex of the Delta lias been touched by the Iron Horse, and a 
life and activity will, in consequence, be given to the neighbour¬ 
hood of Rajmalial, such as has not been known there since (Jaur 
the city of one bundled kings ceased to lie the metropolis of 
Bengal and Behar, and for which its position at the top of the 
Delta, admirably adapted it. 

But it is not merely m connection with Rajmalial and its lulls, 
once the scenes of a bustling activity and of a numerous popu¬ 
lation, that this opening is to be viewed with inletest. The Hall¬ 
way will bring a tide of trade and social life into those solitudes ol 
Behar, once the scat of an Empire over which the gieat Asoka 
stretched his rule. The traveller, who, in a miserable, expen¬ 
sive palki, tries to penetrate the fastnesses south of Bhagulpur, 
finds before him, in every direction, the wrecks and mouldenng 
remains of former greatness*. Buddhism has left indelible traces 
of itself on basalt images, in caves and on the locks of Rajgrilia 
and Monghyr, while the mountain eyries of the highland Chiefs 
of Iiajmahal shew what power the feudal system exercised, in the 
days of Behar's greatness. What will it he when the whole 
country from Iiajmahal to Benares becomes pervious to the mer¬ 
chant, the miner, the missionary, the schoolmaster and even 
the indolent Bengali babn? 

As an instrument for awakening an interest in Behar’s mental, 


religious and social improvement, the railway will be of great 
value. The Behar people have, ever since Buddhist days, been cut 
off from mental light and intercourse with foreigners: the Moguls 
dullittle for Behar; its fine population were never appealed to on 
moral or intellectual topics, since the days that Sakyea Mum made 
the groves of Gaya echo with Buddhist mottos. Wo quote on 
this subject tb$ excellent remarks of Lord Canning, made at the 
openipg^qff Bqjmahal Railway. 

•'Not fiw froila the Rpot wliere acooidinf* to Hindu myth, Kapil Mum, dis¬ 
turbed by it in hi* devotions, swallowed the whole river.—this myth probably 
referred to that change in it* bod, that rout the mam stream m an East ex ly 
direction, while formerly it flowed down by Nuddea. 
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M\V began this day’s journey at a tpot washed by the tides of the Day of 
Bengal, and witlnn a stone’s throw of the anehoiage of some of the noblest ships, 
"huh, to the furtherance of commerce and all its attendant blessings, the shill 
und out ci prise of oiir follow-country-men have launched upon the ocean Wo 
have ended it in an inland district, 200 miles off, where not only arc the uses 
of the grout highway of nations uncared for and unknown, but where tin* veiy 
name of the “black water’’ is a word of mystery and terror. We began oui 
journey at the thief seat of WeRtorn trade and civilization on this side of the 
globe, the head qnarteis of England’s power in Asia, and we have closed it almost 
undei the walls of the ancient capital of Bengal and Behnr—the city of (Jour - 
"huh, little more than two centuries ago, was not surpassed by any in India, for 
its buh\ population and magnificence, but which now lies a mass of tangled 
nuns and rank foicst, tenanted by wild boasts, reeking with fever, and void not 
onl\ ot human industry, hut of human life. In travelling between these two 
points,—points of such stiiking contrast—we have passed through a eountiy 
teeming with population and covered thick with all that is necessary to the 
sustenance ol man We have skirted a district abounding in mineral wealth, 
and already caguly seizing the opportunity, as yet imperfectly affoided to it, ot 
pom mg this wealth mlo the great centie of activity in Calcutta. We have 
been earned tinough the wild eountiy of the Sonthals, one of the rudest and 
wildest. i.u os ot India, but a lace not insensible to kindly government, and 
who, it tlien lulls and jungles had been as accessible live years ago as they me 
now, would have been at once checked in a puiposeless rebellion Lastly, we 
find ouisches standing on the hank of the gicat (langes, at that, point at which 
it is in the interests of Coimneiee, that the tedious ami uncertain navigation ol 
its lower w.itcis should ho exchanged foi a short and secure land carriage.’ 

The Rajmahal Railway, like the Mutla Line, its future southern 
extension, has been driven through a land of tigers and cholera; 
on both lines the laborers have had to battle with the deadly 
miasma of jungles, the growth of centuries;—and in some in¬ 
stances have been carried off, m broad daylight, by wild boasts, 
whose Ians, undistmbed for ages have been intruded on by the 
slaugor with his iron road. Tlneo centuries ago there was a 
dense population near the Rajmahal hills, as there was then in 
the Sundcrhuuds. In the centre of the Santal Country are 
to ho found now the remains of large tanks and palaces, erected 
before the Santal migrated into it, about sixty years ago. 

In a similar way, in North Tirliut, the ruins of the once mighty 
cities of Janakpu and Sinirun, 14 miles in circumference, remain, 
amul what are now the haunts of tigers and boars, rife with malaria. 
Tt was the long struggle between Hindus and Moslem that re¬ 
duced tins land to a terai or deadly jungle. Some similar catastro¬ 
phe must have taken place in the Rajmahal lulls. 

One great advantage we look forwaid to from the railway is, 
that it will leave those Europeans without excuse, who fancy 
that, because they know Calcutta or one of the Presidency towns, 
they are therefore competent to give an opinion on India, or 
even on Bengal, Even eight hours by this Railway will toll them 
not to judge Behar men by the Bengali standard; they will see 
there a different race of men. In a few years a Calcutta 
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cockney, who has never travelled beyond Chandemagore, will 
be a curiosity fit for the British Museum. The railway will 
also check that tendency to centralization which looms so fear¬ 
fully in the future horizon of India. Federalism, which combines 
local action with a centralizing supervision, is what we want, and 
the railway will, in one respect, greatly favour the principle of 
€ unity amid diversity/ As the stream of the Ganges, like that of 
the Nile, and other great rivers, has been the ditfuserof civiliza¬ 
tion along its banks, so is the railway likely to prove a line of 
light through mofussil darkness, enabling the merchant, the 
educator, and the missionary to gain access to ‘ the highways and 
hedges ’ of the Santal and other districts. 

Holidays will be rendered doubly valuable by the Railway, as 
Lord Canning remarked in his Rajmahal Speech: 

r The vast distances to be traversed by all wliom business or pleasure puts in 
motion, the fierce climate which for so many hours of the day makes exoition 
and exposure eminently hazardous, and the fact that a life of bodily activity or 
mental toil m India is one of daily risk—all conspire to render any alleviation 
of labor, and any new facilities for relaxation, a bpon of inestimable value to 
every class, whether soldier or civilian, independent gentleman, or servant of 
the State * 

‘To British Science and British Enterprise shall be committed in India tho 
noble taBk of bringing security, comfort, and compaiative wealth within the 
reach of races as yet ignorant of these, of extending the field of profitable 
industry to them; of supplying the wants of some by the superfluities of 
others 5 of enhancing prosperity where it exists, and of reviving it where it has 
drooped and decayed, of promoting fellowship between, men, and of bunging 
light into dark places/ 

The railway will increase country tastes and particularly favor 
the study of geology and botany, so neglected in this country. 
The class of natives will gradually become rare, who, like a Bengali 
babu some time ago, could tell a Geological Surveyor be had seen 
many hills near Calcutta; when asked, where? he said,—the 
embankments of the tanks. 

* Punctuality, so wanting in our native friends, will be taught 
more effectively by the rail tlian by the schoolmaster,—the train 
waits for no one, as many a native has already found to his cost. 

To shew the gradually increasing influence of this line, we 
give the following tables—which tell their own story. They 
show how the masses appreciate the railway. 

EAST INDIAN RAILWAY. 


1 

s 



The numbers conveyed jper mile were in 

<•« ••• • ■ •» •• ••• ••» •••• 2,983 

4«$fr-S6 ... hi • • • •• ■■ «»• ... ...6,933 

1 57mm ... ■ • ••• •• «• •••■•« «, ...8,377 

lfi»7-58 *. ••• •• ••• •» • . 9,120 

1358-59 .9,661 
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Numbers conveyed of each Class per mile . 


Yeah ending. 

lbt Class. 

2nd Class. 

3id Class 

30th June 1855. 

77-6 

975 5 

2,5309 

„ 1850. 

100 4 

442*7 

0,389 o 

„ 1857 

110 8 

432 2 

7,834 3 

„ 1858. 

122 0 

427 8 

8,562 8 

,, 1859. 

106 3 

403*5 

9,161 6 


Receipts from each Class . 


Year ending 

1st Clues v 

2nd Class 

3id Class 

Total 

Average Receipts 
per mile. 

30th June 1855. 

£ 

1,890 

£ 

2,949 

£ 

16,058 

£ 

23,497 

£ 

194*8 

„ 1850 

2,834 

3,801 

28,355 

43,790 

353*0 

„ 1857. 

3,735 

4,811 

45,038 

64,484 

450 2 

„ 1858. 

5,132 

5,937 

47,787 

68,860 

480-4 

„ 1859 

6,814 

5,169 

62,904 

73,94,7 

620 8 


Passengers conveyed by the East Indian Railway . 


Year ending. 

a 

ft 

8 

TT 

3 

Number op Passengers. 

Total. 

1st Class 

2nd Class. 

3rd Class 

31dt May 1855. 

30th June 1850. 

„ „ 1857. 

„ ,, 1858. 

»» 1859. 

(24 Miles, opened 1st October, 1858.) 

121 

121 

121 

121 

142 

9,302 

12,049 

13,409 

14,703 

16,100 

43,806 

63,674 

62,301 

51,765 

57,309 

330,540 

773,135 

917,958 

1,037,106 

1,199,517 # 

383,744 
838,858 
1,013,608 
1,103, «31 
1,271,932 


* It was often said that caste, and native prejudice would prevent the mass of natives 
availing thembclvos of the rail, but in India, as elsewhere tho common people have more 
common sense than they get credit for—cheap hues, and comparative freedom from 
loilwaj accidents, decided the ciaobtion. 
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Receipt# front Passenr/en and Goods, on, the East hut fan Raila ay, 

with ivofhfng expenses. 


Yeab ending- 

I 

a. ~ 

i 

Miscel¬ 

laneous 

i 

* Goods 

! 

i 

Total 

—— u 

Walking 

Expenses. 

Not 
Protits. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

BOtli June 1855. 

23,-11*7 

1,021 

0,037 

31,4*53 

20,822 

10,031 

„ 186(1 

41,71*0 

4,618 

33,771 

82,178 

33,705 

48,113 

1857 

6 k 181 

0,508 

52,561 

113,640 

4 4,102 

09,481. 

„ 1858 

58,850 

14,572 

76,801 

150,232 

62,507 

87,735 

, 1851k 

70,047 

12,751 

1,18,880 

205,587 1 

96,181 

109,103 


Another social point connected with the Railway relates to 
treatment of the natives working on it. On tins we quote 
* l'lom Lord Canning’s speech at itajmahal, whoie having 
thanked the Company’s oiiicets for the treatment of their natives, 
he observed. 

‘Then treatment, and management of the population with whom they lm\t 
been brought into daily rout net. h is been worthy of all praise I speak trom pei- 
eonal knowledge on tins point Dm mg three yeai s, until the time when the 
chief Governmental supeinitendenee ol its aflaiiH was committed to the able 
mid watchful rare oi my honoiidile fuend the Lieutenant Govei/im\ 1 lie E I. 
Kail way was dnectly inidci the eontiol ol the Governor General m Council, 
and I cannot call to mind that in that time a single instance oceuned of 
coercion or oppiession on the pait of the officers of the Company, or of any 
want of eoidiahty and good will between the employees and their native ser¬ 
vants, or laboiers. I can remember no c iso of harsh dealing, or inconsiderate- 
ness of any kind Kolb pm ties soon understood each other, and there has, so 
fax as I know, been no inteirnption of that good understanding/ 

* This, let me sa> it, is no light praise The natives ol Bengal, of whom, in 
one way and another not less than 118,000 aie dudy working on this Kaihvay, 
sue, m tins pait oi the province, a timid suspicious people,—easily taking alarm 
at novelties,—averse to uiterfeience with then usages, unused to steady labor, 
fickle, and too otten crooked in their ways. Tlieie are howovei, a few painful 
exceptions, chietiy with regard to contractors Mi Turnbull remarks ot the con- 
tiactois ol the Patna division. “Thciuilway works were in very had odour 
among the natives, whose dealings with the late eontiactors left no favorable 
impressions on then nunds ” 9 

Ho then mule the following remarks: which deserve to be 
written in lettoiv of gold, 

* Gentlemen, it is of no use to deny or conceal it, for it is known to all the 
world, we Englishmen with all our great national eh iractenstics, are not, ns a 
people, conciliatory or atti active God forbid that any of us should feel ashamed 
of his national character, or wish it to be other than it is But none amongst us 
will deny that the very virtues of that character are not seldom exaggerated into 
faults. We are powerful in body and mind, and we are proud of that power. 
We are self-reliant, and jmtly so, and we like to shew our self-reliance. We 
are conscious ot our own high purposes, and enlightenment, and we arc apt to 
look down upon those, whose motives we believe to be less worthy than our own, 
or whom we regard as debased in ignorance, and we do not cure to conceal our 
feelings. Those failings are not inconsistent with our national greatness. In 
the days ol slaxery, Englishmen were amongst the hardest task-masters that the 
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African over ha*!; hut England did not hesitate to spend her gold mid hoi blood 
livishly for the suppression of the Slave Trade, uud we poured out our twenty 
millions like water, when we fonnd that it was the only means by wluoh to rid 
out selves of the curse of slavery/ 

‘ But, Gentlemen, no people, whatever their condition, will patiently bear to 
he treated by their rulers ns though they w T ere less than men, less lational, less 
capable of right feeling than those who rule them. II we attempt, individually 
or collectively, to do this, if we neglect to win the heart of those over whom 
Piovidenee has placed us, it instead of seeking to inspire them with confidence, 
we take fin* our maxim that the people of India should be governed as a con¬ 
quered people —which, as 1 undei stand it, means that they should he governed 
1 >V sheer foiee,—if in our pnde 01 impatience w t c refuse to show foihe nance and 
indulgence to the weaknesses and shoitcommgs which attend us, we shall not 
woithily repiesent England in the gxeat woik winch lies before her, and we 
shall assuredly fail to accomplish it/ 

Wc give in a tabular statement the number of natives employ¬ 
ed, on tlie Railway and their respective localities. Such a number 
of men, with such wages, must have had a considerable effect on 
the labour market of Bengal. 

EAST INDIAN RAILWAY. 

Bengal Division. 


Statement of daihj mefngc of work-people employed on the con¬ 
struction of (he seen at Dmsions of the lute of Railway, for 
the hrche months , from the 1 si May , 1859 to 31 st May , LttOO, 


Names of Divisions on 
Districts 

Excavators 

Vi 

H 

0> 

■a 

1 

& 

t 

% 

3 

O 

c 

PQ 

i 

Labourers 

• 

Carpenters 

or. 

u 

f 

CO 

-- 

Blacksmiths 

rH 

rrj 

-4-* 

eS 


Pei 

Pei 

Pei 

Per 

Per 

Pei 

Pei 

Per 


daj 

da\ 

day 

day 

day 

day. 

day 

clay 

South Buhliuui, 

755 

370 

313 

0,070 

417 

(59 

498 

11,497 

Ninth Dnhimm. 

8,185 

452 

300 

4,100 

118 

07 

14 

8;<502 

South lbijmali.il 

1,773 

153 

05 

5,275 

91 

25 

22 

10,407 

Onhe BajmaliJil, 

1,387 

none 

200 

4,508 

327 

101 

89 

13,072 

North Kajmahal, 

4,853 

28(5 

483 

0,903 

331 

18 

81 

12,958 

Pu point i, 

3,<s70 

055 

180 

5,201 

115 

47 

30 

9,898 

Dh.igulpiu, 

1.82 

202 

190 

5,941 

70 

15 

21 

4,984 

John n;»n nil. 

2,121 

403 

177 

2,01 t 

20 

17 

13 

4,771 

Mongliu, 

1,322 

485 

311 

4,901 

285 

00 

321 

7,751 

Kiul, 

00.1 

260 

100 

2,703 

142 

39 

00 

4,039 

Ha llolmi. 

2,122 

903 

270 

1,330 

137 

92 

84 

7,950 

Bai, 

2,114 

920 

235 

8,072 

122 

63 

13 

* 7,159 

Patna, 

905 

103 

125 

3,015 

122 

15 

20 

4,341 

Soane Dihtiut, 

2,802 

874 

51H 

4,330 

81 

35 

33 

8,772 

Soane Budge, .. 

72 

09 

1,194 

204 

38 

81 

32 

4,990 

Total, 

38,31 (J 0,307 

5,008 

04,092 

2,111 j 

734 

1,343 

118,791 


(Signed) George Turnbull, 

2(W// September, I860. 
We give further Tables at page 1*11. 
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The trunk line is now vi& Rajmahal, which will answer as far 
as Monghyr, and so onwards as the loop line, but we believe the 
direct communication with the N. W. P. will ultimately be by 
the Barrakur to Patna, thus saving 100 miles, and opening 
out the Cornwall, as well as the Switzerland of Bengal to the philan¬ 
thropist, and the merchant. Already an extension is being made 
to the Barrakur from Ranigunj: it will then probably pass 
by the Kuhurbali Coal Fields, and through the Gobmdpur 
Valley, which is the exit from the high table land of Ramgliur 
to the fertile plains of Bcliar and so on to Patna. The rail will 
create a wide extent of traffic, as has been shewn by the opening at 
Bhedea and elsewhere.* 

In addition to the Ranigunj line being likely to be the mam 
one, it will lead to Parasnath , and on the completion of the pre¬ 
sent extension line to the Barrakur, a drive of 54 miles only will 
lead to the top of Parasnath, or by the future mam line from the 
Barrakur to Patna, winch will land the traveller at the Kulmr- 
bali Coal Fields, with the adjacent copper mines, only 20 miles 
distant from Parasnath. 

* The hill scenery beyond the Barrakur extending to Parasnath and the 
Dunwa pass will be most refreshing to the person ‘long in populous cities 
‘pent 9 —Even now, one can leave Calcutta by the mail tram at night and break¬ 
fast in the morning at the top of Parasnath 

Major Sheiwill, so well known for the valuable Statistical information he has 
furnished the public regarding Bhagulpur, Monghyi, Malda, and the Sunder- 
bunds, has lately published a letter on the subject of a direct line m which he gives 
the following ai guments in its favor—Patna and the N W. P. would be 300 instead, 
of 400 miles from Cab ntta—Coal from Kuhurbali could be laid down at Patna, far 
the same price as Hanigunj Coal is sold in Calcutta—the fertility of the 
country between Gobmdpur Valley and the Ganges produces heavy crops- 
from a soil that has not been manuied for 2000 years—oven the roads are 
ploughed up in the wet season to give a crop—the exports are foi warded 
only by pack-bullocks, dilatory and expensive, to the Ganges, where the 
produce is sent by boats to Calcutta. Zemindars and exporters could go 
by train to Calcutta, instead of trusting dishonest brokers and grain-dealers 
who fleece them. Close to the hills is much waste land not cultivated, be¬ 
cause the exports would hardly pay its carriage to the Ganges. The ZemmdarB of 
Behar are nch, and food is cheap.—Pergunnah Surrai, Nurliut, Bcliar, along the 
proposed lines are the chief places which furnish Rice, Wheat, Bailey, Gram, Oil¬ 
seeds, Sugar, Tobacco, Turmeric, Mace, Iron, Hides, Gums, Dye Stuffs, Tusser, 
Carpets, Stone-plates, Ocliro.—100,000 Pilgrims from the N. W P and Gyah 
pass along this line, and m the cold weather, taking the route to Deoghur and 
Juggeroauth, returning at tlie close of the cold season; at Kurukdehe, the stream of 
pilgrims divides ; the one proceeding south to the Parasnath, the other east to Deo¬ 
ghur ; they again unite near Burdwan. The train would take up the Parasnath pil¬ 
grims at Nawadah, and convey them to Kuhurbali, and after visiting Parasnath 
would take them to Ranigunj. The pilgrims going to Dooghur would be conveyed 
also from Nawadah to Kurukdehe B0 miles.—The Brahmins do not object to pil¬ 
grims travelling by rail as they arnve much richer and better able to offer a large 
present to the Brahmins. The Gobmdpur Valley is now much dreaded by pilgrims 
who on their passage keep watch and ward all night long to prevent the attacks 
of tigers and thieves. Immense numbers of local pilgrims stream towards the 
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The construction of the Railway itself presents many objects of 
interest—rails, the difficulty of their supply—sleepers, whether 
more lasting of iron or of wood; the latter how best prepared— 
fencing, the most effectual kind—bridges, their well foundations, 
their piers, their arches, their girders—ballast, the various 
descriptions, artificial and natural—the beds of rivers, if* changed 
for railway bridges, how far likely to be permanent—contractors, 
their failures and the causes—the epidemics and mortality among 
the coolies, how far avoidable. But our object in this article is 
rather to interest our readers in the moral and social aspects 
presented by the extension of the railway, enlarging the views 
of Euiopeans and Natives, lessening the influence of caste, 
and increasing the facilities of travelling, and so making more 
accessible the various places of historical interest which lie near 
the line. 

As the historical associations on the Railway line between 
Calcutta and Ranigunj, connected with the French at Chander- 
nagor, the Dutch at Chinsura, and the Portuguese at Hugly, 
have been noticed in Cone's Railway Guide, we will begin with 
the Kanai or Burdwan junction, which will eventually super¬ 
sede Burdwan as an engine-changing station, connecting the 
Ranigunj station with the main line by a loop line, and confine 
our remarks to places between that and Rajmahal, where the 
line ends at present. Our space is limited, consequently our 
notices must be brief; but ample information may be found in 
old histories. We notice places in the order in which they lie, 
starting from Burdwan. 

We enter the Birbhum District across the Aji. The Aji which 
rises near Mongliyr, separates Birbhum from the Burdwan 
District, which receives along with Tirhut, the name of the 
garden of Bengal. It is navigable only for a few weeks in the 
rams. Coal mines are met close to its banks. This river receives 
a number of tributaries: it flows into the Hqgly near Cutwa, 
memorable for Clive's Vieioiy of Plassey, We cross the Aji 
river by a bridge 1,800 feet long, over arches of 50 feet span 
each. We leave behind the Buidwan District, and entei the 
Birbhum Zillah, the Bengal Highlands. A Scotchman would 
smile at these being called Highlands, but they are such to a 
Calcutta man. These hills were once noted for Maliratta raids, 
but will hereafter, we trust, be associated with iron and copper 


Rajgir Hills, the reputed birth place of Gautama these are 12 miles south-west of 
Behar city, close to the proposed lines and have 12 hot and 4 cold springs. Com- 
merce in Asiatic countries generally follows the same road as that pursued hy 
pilgrims The Behar people are fond of travelling, having numerous shrines or 
places of local veneration in their district. 
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foundries, and the development of extensive mineral resources. 
Birblium was once a little Belgium, an arena for Maliratta and 
Moslem to exhibit their prowess in, though the former generally 
adopted the Partluan system of warfare, lighting and retreating. 
As late as A. 1). iSlt, the roads were so infested with robbers, 
that pilgrims could not pass through Dcogur on the way from 
Benares to Jagannath—but by giving the robbers lands, on 
condition of keeping the roads clear, the robberies were put 
down. The oldest town in Birbhum is Nagore, the residence of a 
Musalman Raja; it lias an entrenchment thrown up against 
the Malirattas, from twelve to eighteen feet high, which extends 
round the town for the distance of thirty two miles. Molmser 
on the road from Sun to Mursliidabad is surrounded by 
eighty tanks;—in this Zillah, tanks for irrigation are very 
common. It is very important for these districts that there arc 
a number of jluls, which serve as natural drainage basins in the 
freshes, and prevent the Hoods from devastating the country. 
Artificial basins, with a similar view, are now being formed near 
the Mississipi. BfiJcleaur is noted for its hot-springs and cheating 
Brahmans. Btudanaih is a famous place of pilgrimage for Hindus 
from all parts of India, but especially from Scinde and Raj- 
putana; they come in February. Its temple is said to have been 
built by a Choi Raja from Mysore, who had invaded the 
country. 

Surul, the first station North of the Aji, has largely increased 
since the Railway staff settled here. The great mortality in 
certain parts of the South Birblium District, has led to various 
sanatary improvements in Surul.—it has a dispensary and 
hospital; near Surul are the remains of the old commercial 
residency, retaining with its twenty five rooms, the relics of 
the old palatial style and mode of living, when the Residents 
were the princes of the land. A road, metalled and bridged, 
leads from the Surul station to Ilambazar noted for its elegant 
lac ornaments made by only two men. It is on the Damuda, 
which is there a quarter of a mile wide. The country to the 
West is described as an extensive coal field, having also plenty of 
iron .—Culwa is thiity one miles distant from Surul. 

The next place of importance is Synthea : the Bridge is 1,500 
feet long; in the dry season it is over a wilderness of sand. 
Water is procured by digging in the sands of this river. The bed 
of the More river here is in places quite black with magnetic 
iron dust, which clings in clusters to the magnet. The lover 
of Geology may see to the north of the village a high gravel 
bank, composed of pink quartz, with pieces of quartz felspar, 
and pisiform iron ore intermixed. The Harpah or bore m 
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this river at the first fall of rain is a curious sight. A journey 
of an hour and three quarters from Syntbea takes the traveller 
to the Birbhutn Iron works of Messrs Mackey & Co.: the 
first pig iron manufactured m Bengal upon the English prin¬ 
ciple, was smelted here in January 1856; two tons of iron 
arc produced daily, and three European smelters are em¬ 
ployed. The district is rich in coals, and iron ; even the ballast 
laid along the line at Synthea gives 15 per cent, of iron. A 
metalled road, eight miles long, leads from Synthea to Suri, the 
capital of Birhhum. 

A road leads from Synthea to Jammakundi, a large town with 
many sulratantial buildings and temples, sixteen miles S. W. of 
Berhampore. Beyond this is Rangamatti, the site of an 
extensive city, when the Ganges, then four miles wide, flowed by 
it. The Western boundary of the river may be still distinctly 
tiaced by a bank of stiif clay, gravel, and nodular limestone, 
about fifteen feet high, which runs along as far as Rajmahul. 

Ham))nr Hal is a changing station of the Railway. The house 
of the Resident Engineer, with its nice garden iu front, is a plea¬ 
sant sight. This place was in great danger during the lastSantal 
insurrection, and some hard fighting took place near it. We 
trust the authorities have learnt the lesson, that the school¬ 
master is, in the long run, cheaper than the soldier. This 
insurrection, which might have been easily pi evented, had the offi¬ 
cials redressed the evils of the Mahajan system m Hm<', cost tho 
Government many lacs. Similarly the expenditure against tho 
Kukis, a few months ago, cost the State one lac of rupees. Tho 
Santal leaders, were simple ryots, and their allies were cowherds, 
oilmen and blacksmiths. 

Nalhah is the first station m the Murshidabad District, now so 
famous for its mulberry cultivation. A road leads from this vi& 
Jeaganj, a large mercantile emporium, to the city of Murshidabad, 
thirty five miles distant, and may ultimately form a branch 
line of the radway. Whoever wishes to study the morals and 
manners of a Moslem Court during the last century, must 
peruse the pages of the Seir Mutakherin, where the state 
of things previous to the English conquest is unfolded—the 
name of Ali Verdy Khan is the one redeeming feature in the 
landscape. The voice of revels is now hushed m Murshidabad—• 
its Moslem nobleB left it when the capital was removed. But the 
ruins of Gysabad near it, not far from tho Nalhati road, remind 
ns with its P&li inscriptions, of the day when Buddhism ruled the 
country instead of the Crescent. Captain J. E. Gastrell, in his 
Statistical Report of Murshidabad, states of this place, ‘ Moorslie- 
* dabad, commonly called by the natives Maksoodabad, is seven 

Mabch 1801 . ft 
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1 miles South of Jeeagunge, on the Bhaugiruttee. There are 
* no defined limits to it as a city, nor is there any part known 
‘ specially by the above names; it appears to be a name given 
f to an indiscriminate mass of temples, mosques, handsome 
r pucca houses, gardens, walled enclosures, huts, hovels and 
€ tangled jungle containing the ruins of many edifices that have 
r sprung up, and decayed, around the residences of the former 
r and present Nawabs Nazim of Moorshedabad/ 

Murshidabad calls up many historical associations, numerous 
enough to have an article to itself in this Review. It is full of the 
past;—the days of Jagat Set, the Rothschild of Bengal,—of Ah 
Verdy its Akbar,—of Suraja Daula, of the Aurungzebe type. The 
objects worth seeing now are the Palace, the tombs of All Verdy, 
and of Suraja Daula, the ruins of the Residency, of the Dutch 
factory at Kalkapur, and the ivory carvings of Murshulabad. 
For an account of these consult Captain Gastrell’s Geographical 
Report of the Murshulabad District, and the Seir Mutaklienn. 

Fulsa is on the Bansli one of those hill streams which rise to 
such an enormous height after a heavy flood. Jungipur on the 
Bhaguathi is only sixteen miles from Pulsa. Near Pulsa is the 
Nobmger Jhil a great haunt for tigers, who lurk in grass that grows 
twenty feet high . this jlul was probably the old bed of the Ganges. 

Pakour is the first Station we meet with in the Santal 
country. It is the residence of one of the Santal Deputy Com¬ 
missioners. There is a Martello tower here thirty feet high 
and twenty feet in diameter, loopholed for musketry, with space 
on the top for one or two light guns. It was built in 185G for 
the protection of the railway officers, and railway bungalows, 
when the latter were rebuilt after the Santal insurrection of 
1856. This tower affoideJ protection against a company of 
mutinous sepoys in 1858. From the tower a fine view is 
to be had of the Rajmahal hills, and Jungipur. Pakour con¬ 
tains 1,100 houses, and is the residence of a Raja. A road is 
being made from Pakour to Suti thirteen and a half miles, at the 
junction of the Bhagirathi and Ganges rivers which will open 
out an important place of trade. Within sixteen miles of 
Snti is the Mahananda river, the great artery of the Malda 
District, and forming the boundary between Dinajpur and 
Rungpur. Malda is situated on it, and the ruins of Gaur are 
within a few miles of it; near it is Bogwangola, on the banks 
of the Ganges, occupied chiefly by sheds for the accommo¬ 
dation of tlie grain merchants who resort to the fair there: 
it is therefore more of an encampment than a town, the 
Ganges having repeatedly swept the place away. A road from 
Malda to Jungipur will shortly be finished. Geria five miles N. 
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E. of .Tungipur, famous for its silk filatures, is memorable as 
the place where Major Adams, at the head of 801) English 
and 2000 Sipalns, defeated, in a hard fought battle, Mir Kassim’s 
Troops in August 17(58. Patna at that time was lost to the 
English. 

A little beyond Pakour we cross the Band) River by a bridge 
with 8 openings, (50 feet wide, .15 feet above the river’s level; a 
mile to the west on its banks is Mohcspur, where in 1855, a body 
of 8,000 Santals were defeated by a detachment of Sepoys, and 
stripped of the plunder they had gained at Pakour. 

The cuttings are through basalt and gravel to a depth of 18 feet. 
The line from the More to Rajmahal was finished by the Railway 
Company, who in one year did as much work as the Contractors 
did in three. 

Bahama is the nearest station to Burheit the capital of the 
Sautal pcrgunnahs, accessible by a carriage road leading through 
a very pretty country, ^mid the windings of the Gomani valley. 
Near Burheit a battle was fought by the English with the 
Santals, which ended m the capture of their leaders Sidu and 
Kuna, who believed themselves to be inspired by a god. It 
is lamentable to say, that for much of the interest now taken in 
the Santals we are indebted to fear; when in 1855 the 
Santal insurrection so suddenly and unexpectedly blazed forth, 
and it was ascertained that these simple people were driven to 
insurrection through oppressions unredressed, the cry was raised 
what has the Christian world done to enlighten them ? Half the 
population to the east of Bahawa belong to the Vaishnab sect. 

The works in the Gomani valley were very expensive, owing 
to the sickness of the coolies, consequent on the unhealthiness 
of the country. On the left of Bahawa lies the JJamini Koh, dis¬ 
tinguished for its fine scenery; but the hills have been much strip¬ 
ped of trees, iu order to supply charcoal to the iron smelters of 
Jiiibhum. Coal mines are m various parts here very useful for 
brick-making on the railway, and in affording employment to 
the Santals. 

The subject of irrigation is one of great consequence to the 
Ha mini Koh districts : though what Sir A. Cotton effected at 
Rajmundry may be impossible on tbe Ganges.* Sir A. Cotton 
shews that a revenue of £ 8,000,000 sterling might be raised 
from works of irrigation; the example of the sandy desert of 


* At Rajinuudry, he threw a weir 4 miles across the river, fronding it with 1,600 
miles of channels to irrigate 700,000 acres. It soon doubled the revenue, raised the 
agricultural exports ten fold, and increased the annual number of boats in the 
canal from 700 the first yea t to 13,000 the last year. 
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the Cavery, rendered most fertile by irrigation, will ever remain 
as Col. Cotton’s moniiwentum are pei enmns . 

Uda Nulla Pass , seen in the distance between the river and a 
spur of the hills, reminds ns of the progress of British power; 
here, in 1703, Major Adams forced the lines of fortification 
erected by Kasim Ali, when ho designed to make Rajmahal his 
Moslem capital, and Uda Nulla a burner against the British, 
who have now reached Peshawar. The pass was formidably 
entrenched, the ditch being deep, fifty or sixty feet wide and 
full of water; it held out against the English fora month, but 
was carried by an attack on the hill forming the right of the 
lines, and a feint on the river end: but the loss was severe; this 
led to the ^econcjucst of Monghyr, and the massacre of the 
English at Patna by Sombre the German adventurer. 

The Sila Pahar cutting is a work of immense labor through 
solid basalt; three or four thousand men have been employed on 
the mining and blasting work. The first ^contractors abandoned 
it in despair. The stone is as hard as iron, but on exposure to 
the air melts away. A jliil to the East of Sita Pahar is navi¬ 
gable in the rains for boats to the Ganges. 

The Rajmahal Jnnchon was three years ago a dense tiger 
jungle; near it two Euiopeaus were killed by Santals m the 
insurrection. Hill men and Santals may now be seen paying 
their pice to go by rail fiom the Junction. On the right the 
approach to Rajmahal is through jhils and jungle with an 
occasional ruin, not yet turned into ballast, peeping out. The 
Romjala Phil South of Rajmahal is a fine sheet of water. In 
the rains it extends seven miles from East to West, three miles 
from North to South. Kasim Ah intended to have erected 
on its banks a fine summer house. There is also another fine 
jhil the Ananta Sarabar; both these jhils are cultivated in the 
dry season: the river in its vagaries probably flowed where 
those jhils arc now. On the left, within a mile of Rajmahal 
Station, we pass Begumpuv, which, three years ago, contained 
the ruins of the enormous Zenanah of Sultan Suja, capable of 
accommodating a thousand " lights of the harem”—all has 
been ruthlessly used up for ballast. To the North of it, a place, 
now a jliil, was once an extensive sheet of water, where regattas 
and aquatic sports were engaged in for the amusement of the 
inmates of the Zenana. Opposite to it the Sultan’s Army of 
30,000 men used to be encamped. 

Rajmahal) the apex of the Bengal Delta is the present point for 
tapping the Ganges traffic. The Railway Company by means of 
two tram roads, have formed a connection between the river and 
station, available even when the Gauges is at its lowest; but 
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there is little doubt Rajmahal will, for up-country boats, have to 
yield the palm to Colgong, which saves a long 1 detour. at all 
events even Rajmahal will save meichandise being forced for 
nine months in the year to make a detour, before reaching Cal¬ 
cutta, of five hundred miles,—by railway the distance is only 
two hundred miles; thus avoiding the Sundeibunds, with its 
salt water and tigers, dangerous winds, pestiferous jungle and 
worm-eaten boats. 

Time will gradually show the influence that will be exercised 
by the Railway over the populous and commercial districts of 
Malda, Bhagulpur, Purnca, Tirlmt, Monghyr, Belur, Patna, 
Sarun, Shahabad, Ghazipur, mutually hi ought into contact by it, 
while tributary rivers form a link, such as the Kosi with Purnea, 
the Gandak with Tirlmt and Gorukpur,tlie Gogra with Clmpra and 
Gorukpur, the Surjyea with Ghazipur and Azimghur, the 
Gumti with Jaunpur and Oude, and the Soane with Shahabad : 
Sugar, Salt, Opium, Indigo, Saltpetre, and Oilseed aie alieady 
carried down the Ganges to the amount of ninety thousand tons 
annually. 

Rajmahal is a modern city dating from Akbar's times * 
It has a pretty approach by rail through a lnlly country : boulders 
are to be met with near it. The spot selected for the station is 
very suitable,as the river does not cut away,and it is near the native 
town. Rajmahal contained in 1811, two hundred brick bouses, 
fifteen thousand thatch houses and thirty thousand people. 
During the whole time of the Mogul Government it was a 
place of some importance, but Jehangir’s son, Sultan Sujah, 
was the real founder of it, by making it bis residence and the 
capital of Bengal and Bcliar, for which by its locality it was 
well situated,—far better than Murshidabad. Subsequently 
disliking Gaur, which liis grandfather had called an earthly 
paradise, he erected, A. D. 1630, at Rajmahal, a handsome palace, 
the Sangdalany of which little now remains,t the stone having 
been used in building by the Nawabs of Murshidabad. The 
hall of black marble which once formed Sultan Suja’s boitakana, 
now makes a comfortable sitting room for the Railway Engi¬ 
neer. The encroachments of the river, the demand for its 


* Major Wilford assigned it as the site of the ancient Pahbothr, hut he 
subsequently altered that opinion and assigned Bhagulpur as the site. Native 
tradition states that Timur laid the plan of it, induced mainly by its centrical 
situation, combined with a supply of good water; but Man Sing, a Rajput, raised 
it, in Akbar’s time, to great note, and encouraged Hindus to resort largely to it. 

f Except a small but elegant hall opening on the River’s ancient bed. The 
roof is vaulted with stone delicately carved, the walls have traces of gildings 
and Arabic inscriptions. It is described by Heber, Journal VoL I. p. 256. 
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stones for the Murshidabad palace* and English utilitarianism, 
have reduced the palace to a ruin. Tennant maintains (II—127) 
that its circumference was equal to that of Windsor: its walls 
were seven to fourteen feet thick, and twenty feet under the 
earth. Its flower gardens, aqueducts and galleries over the river, 
have passed away. South-West of the Sangdalan was the Phulvari 
garden-house erected by Sultan Suja * Near it at Begumpoorw s the 
tomb of BakMehome, + widow of an aid-de-camp to Aurungzebe: 
it lias a considerable endowment. The antiquities of Itajmahal 
commence a mile from the city on the Bhagulpore high road.f 
Some way South is the tomb of Ali Verdi Khan’s father, and 
a little further South is Nageswarbag , a palace built by Kasim 
Ali, five hundred feet square.§ 

In 1638, an earthquake threw down many buildings in 
Itajmahal. Besides this a conflagration, and the subsequent 
removal of the capital to Dacca, led to its destruction. The few 
remains left near the present station, the material examte of a 
past social state, have been used as ballast. Bishop Ueber visited 
Itajmahal m 1824, and fully describes the rums. Ileber’s Jour¬ 
nal, Vol.T. pp. 255-7. 

The old grave-yard to the North-West of the Hotel contains the 
remains of Surgeon Boughton, the man who, having gone from 
Surat to Agra in 1636, and cuied the daughter of Shah Jehan, 
as Ins fee obtained a patent for Ins countrymen to trade fiee 
of customs duties. He went with this view to Rajmalial and there 
cuied one * of the lights of’ Sultan Suja’s ‘ harem.’ He remained 
in his service enjoying a splendid stipend and secured for his 
countrymen the privilege of free trade. In consequence of this 
the East India Company sent ten ships from England to Bengal, 
the agents of which were introduced to Sultan Suja at Itajmahal. 
They were kindly received, and their views of extending English 
trade were promoted; for the Sultan, like the great Akbar, was 
a friend to trade. 

Following the Bhagulpur road to the West we come upon the 
ruins of old Itajmahal which for three miles stretched its line of 


* The Zenana now turned into ballast must have contained 200 separate 
apartments, and was Situated on the banks of what was then a lake, several 
miles in extent, but which is now a fetid marsh. 

f Occupied by » railway officer and loop-holed, a tower was erected in the 
Santal insurrection for defence. 

J You pass to them through cottages, palm trees and ruined musjids. 

,' § Much of it has befen used for ballasting the Hail. See drawing in the 
Calcutta Engineers’ Journal, November 2nd, 1857; Ditto May 3rd 1859, of 
a ruined gateway. 
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aristocratic buildings on the bank of what was then the bed of 
the Ganges—no artisans or common people were allowed to live 
m this Belgravia of Rajmalial. We explored the ruins on an ele¬ 
phant ; first, on the left hand side we come to the tomb of Miran 
who co-opeiated in the assassination of Sauraja Dattia; lights 
are still kept burning at it;—then to patara koti a stone 
house built by a Mahajan ;—then to the remains of the famous 
Jagat Set’s house, of which only the foundations and two but¬ 
tresses remain; he was worth in Clive’s time €8,000,000 sterling; 
on the right we see the tomb of Etcramed Daula, near it the 
Jtobhun mosque built by the same prince two centuries ago. Four 
' miles from Rajmalial, on the South side, is Man Singh’s Jnmma 
Mnx)id y great even m ruin.—Th eJumma muajid was built by Man 
Singh as a palace, but a complaint being made by a jealous 
Moslem officer to the emperor Akbar, that he was building an 
idol temple, Man Singli to defeat his object, turned it into a 
mosque, measuring m the inside one hundred and thirty eight 
foot by sixty feet; and opposite to it, on a mound, he erected 
a splendid house, called lluduf, which is still shewn; it is about 
lour miles from Rajmalial on the Bhagulpur road. Its ruins are 
si ill imposing, and, situated on an eminence, it must have had 
a fine view when the full tide of the Ganges swept close to 
its walls. Near it is a bridge with four towers, winch Kasnn 
All lied across, after Ins defeat at Uda Nulla., though he could 
have made a stand here, as it was fortified with cannon. 

Long ages must have elapsed since the waves of the Bay of 
Bengal washed the Rajmahal hills,* and ever since that period 
the Bengal Delta has been gradually extending into the sea, not¬ 
withstanding all the assertions of pilots and mei chants, the day 
may not be probably far distant when much of the trade of 


* A&suming Eliot’s calculations, that the Mississipi Delta took 45,000 years for 
its foimation, the Ganges must have taken fai more. 

Tradition and local examination shew according to Buchanan Hamilton 
III 15, that the Kosi foimeily flowed, far to the South East, via Tajpur 
and joined the Bruhmaputra,—that the great lakes North and East from Malda, 
are Remains of the Kosi, united to the Mahanadi, and that on the junction of 
the Ganges and Kosi, the two opened the passage now called the Padma, and the 
old bed of the Bhagirathi from Suti to Nuddea, was deserted by the great river . 
This is in accordance with native tradition, which considers the Bhagirathi 
that flows down by Hugly as the true Ganges,—Captain Lay nr d is of the same 
opinion, and so is Major Shorwill ad the result of observation. At Tirtapur or 
J ahnavi, near the mouth of the Bhagirathi, is a famous place of pilgrimage, 
where, according to the myth, Kapil Mum swallowed the Ganges, and when 
Bhagirathi recovered her, she waB stolen by Sunkasur, who led her down the 
hanks of the Padma, with difficulty Bhagirafm recalled the Goddess to the 
narrow Channel at Suti. Hamilton writes of tins ‘ These legends I have no 
doubt owe their origin, to changes which have taken place in the course of the 
liver, and which are probably of no very remote antiquity.' 
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Calcutta must be transferred to the Mutla, and the city of 
Palaces must submit to the freaks of the Ganges as Gaur 
has had to do. The Ganges forsook Gaur, and thus contributed 
to its decay, as the Nile's vaganes did to that of Memphis. The 
Delta of the Mississipi which advances five miles in a century, is 
a warning to Calcutta. Similarly the deposit of the Po has 
converted cities, which at the beginning of the Christian era 
were good seaports, into inland towns, now twenty miles away 
from the sea shore. 

In 1811 a survey was made fora Ganges Canal between 
Rajmahal and Calcutta. Nothing has been done as yet; but the 
railway will not supersede liver navigation for bulky articles, as 
has been shewn in England and America. In 1858, the subject 
was levivcd by Government, and Colonel Cotton made a Survey 
on the assumption that not one-tenth of the present traffic could 
bear the expense of land carriage, that a canal one hundred and 
twenty yards broad and three deep, would greatly reduce the cost, 
besides furnishing irrigation to six millions acres, and to Calcutta 
fresh water and water power. The Ganges' discharge at Rajmahal, 
at its lowest, is 6,000,000 cubic yards per hour. He proposed to 
erect at llajrnahal a stone weir acioss the Gauges, twelve or fif¬ 
teen feet above the summer level, with locks in it, to transmit 
the liver traffic through Murslndabad, Kishnagur, Sautipur. 
The current would be 11 mile an hour. 

Malda is connected with Rajmahal by a steamer which plies 
twice a day, between Rajmahal, and the Malda Ghat. Malda 
was famous last century, when those princely merchants, the 
Commercial Residents made it their abode, for providing the East 
India Company with silk and cotton. Malda is close to Gaur; but 
of Gaur, owing to Moslem plundering little remains. Rajmahal, 
Malda aud Murslndabad have, for centuries, been supplied with 
building materials from it: now it is famous for its mosquitos 
and tigers. The best account of Gaur is by W. Creighton, who 
was employed as an Indigo Planter by C. Grant, from 1780 
to 1807, and has left a description of it, published in 1817, 
with eighteen views and a topographical map. "We insert a few 
memoranda of objects to be seen. Gaur, with its suburbs was nine¬ 
teen miles long, by one and a half broad. Its ri^ver embankments 
were thirty feet high and one hundred and fifty broad; they had 
buildings on the top, were pierced by gateways forty loci 
high, opening on causeways paved with bricks. The Fort was 
one mile long, by half lynilc broad. The Sagur tank runs one 
jnile long by half a mile ffoad. The Sona Musjid, lined with black 
marble was one hundred and seventy feet long,by seventy-six broad, 
its four aisles covered by forty-four domes .—Feioz Shah's Tower, 
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ninety feet high, and twenty-one in diameter erected three cen¬ 
turies ago.—The Diikhil gate, forty-eight feet high, huilt A. I). 
HOG .—Shah Ilusam’s tomb, the walls of which wtre cased with 
bricks, cuiiously carved and beautifully glazed blue and white ; 
the best were removed for works m Fort William eighty or ninety 
years ago.—The Painted Mosque*, its walls were cased inside and 
out with glazed bricks wrought in different patterns, colored 
white, green and blue, built A. D. 1175 .—Kaclam liasnt, built 
A. D. 1530, visited by pilgrims, to see the stone bearing the 
impression made by Muhammed's feet. It was brought from 
Mecca. 

(tour, according to Dow, was the capital of Bengal B. C. 750. 
We should like to see the data for this. It was more central 
for Debar and Bengal than Calcutta is, being near the heads oi' 
the rivers, which were then deeper than now. 

We find that between A. D. 751 and A. D. 7R5, Gajanta ruled 
at Gaur which was an independent kingdom. lie was the last 
of Adisur’s dynasty, which was succeeded by the Pal Rajas who 
ruled over Dmajpur, Kucli Dollar, Kamaiup, extending their 
empire to Orissa and the Vindya lulls—they were Buddhists: 
their dynasty ceased A. D. 10M), with Mahmud of Gizm's inva¬ 
sion, who luid first taken Kanauj to which their dominion ex¬ 
tended. A branch of those Fills ruled over Gwalior. The Vaidya 
succeeded the 1M1. Lakshman Sen, who ruled from A. D. 1077 
to A. D, 111-1, w r us a gieat conqueror; Nepal and Oudefell under 
him. One of his successors removed the seat of Government to 
Nuddca to be at a greater distance from the Musalmans, but 
m A. I). 1200 Nuddea was taken by the Moslems. 

A little beyond Rajmahal we come to the frontiers of the land 
of Jiahar , which 2,300 years ago rose m revolt against the Brali- 
nnnical priesthood and caste, and held for seven centuries the as¬ 
cendancy in India, until lire and sword wielded by Brahmans 
drove the Buddhists out; but persecution did not extinguish 
them. Their proselytizmg energy spread their system in Kabul, 
China, Burma, Ceylon, Mongolia, Tibet, and they have now the 
greatest number of followers of any religion on the face of the 
earth.* 


* Many seeing the firm loot Hinduism has taken in Bengal, fancy that Chris¬ 
tianity cannot be introduced; but Hie name Gaur suggests to us, that the last 
Hindu dynasty that ruled in Gaur the PAI Rajas, weie Buddhists, and Hinduism 
was at such a low ehh, that Adisur King of Gaur, a Hindu by religion, was. 
obliged to import Hindu pi mats from Kanauj —the Brahmans of Bengal have 
only been six centuries settled m Bengal. 

The moslem rulers of Gaur were great and powerful, but there is little record 
ded of them except their wars and the ficquont changes of rulers through assassi- 

March, 1801. 
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The geological formation of the Rajmahal hills consists of 
successive layers of lava and basalt, with intercalated sedimentary 
deposits of sand and clay, and indurated ash, sandstone and 
shale, full of vegetable remains of five or six successive depo¬ 
sits, with volcanic rocks intervening, the whole rests on detach¬ 
ed bases of the coal bearing rocks, and on gneiss, which arc seen 
along the Western scarp . along the Eastern flats, near the lulls, 
laterite or ironstone is abundant as also conglomerates. The 
ago of the groups appears to be the same with the oolitic forma¬ 
tion of Europe: trap of various structure and mineral charac¬ 
ter is poured over t hose rocks, including both columnar basalt, 
clay stone, crystalline, trap and pumice. It is curious to see 
how the molten matter, coming in contact with the upper beds 
of the stratified rocks, has indurated and vitrified them to an 
intense hardness. A i eport on the Geology of these Hills will 
shortly ho published by Professor Oldham. 

Not more memorable, last century, was Hounslow Heath 
for highwaymen or tlio Pcntlaud Ilills for Rob Roy’s fol¬ 
lowers, than were the Northern fronts of the Rajmahal lulls 
for the Paliari Robbers, who, descending from their moun¬ 
tain eyries plundered all defenceless travellers. Woe to tlie 
traveller whose boat bad to lie to for a night near Colgong 
last century. We have traces of the dread of this all along m the 
ranges of forts, which extended from Rajmahal to Bhagulpur. 
the latter place then received its name, from being a city of 
refuge from lull banditti. Saliabganj had one of these forts ; 
near it many Buddhist-Hindu images have been found. Tellia- 
gury was another, and it commanded the road to Rajmahal. 
Could we, after the manner of Sir W. Scott, call up the past, 
those hills could tell of many raids between the hill chiefs and 
the Moslem or Hindu rulers of the plains. Rajmahal, Bhagulpur 
and Moughyr, m consequence, were made great military stations 
to serve as a cheek on them. On the fall of the Moslem power 
the chiefs made constant raids on the plains: Captains Browne 
and Burke were employed for several years against them, htit the 
allowance of a money grant, and mild means effected, under Cleve¬ 
land’s auspices, what the sword could not do; he ruled that petty 
disputes were to he settled by themselves, but that parties convict- 

nation. They had little security for thoir lives or government. Pirg 01 Saints ruled 
them, and they shewed no quarter to Hindus conversion or expulsion was the 
rule. They had not the tolerant spirit of tlie Moguls, and the people they had 
to deal with, Bengalis, had no courage to lesist. Tlie number of Pir-sthans or 
monuments of saints in Dinajpur, erected on the ruins of Hindu temples shew 
their power. The Hindus in Bahir expelled the Buddhists, and the same measure 
was metod to them again by the Moslem. 
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@i of capital crimes were to be punished by the English 
judges. 

The people on these hills, ‘ the Gaels of Asia’ differ from the 
Santals m race, manners, language and tradition, and neither eat 
nor intermarry with them . they live m their eyries on the 
hill tops. Their faces are oval, their noses seldom arched They 
are fond of drink, but good humoured in their cups . at a party 
one person helps all the rest to liquor, as no man could roly on the 
moderation of his appetite ; their chief food is maize, and they 
worship a so-called god of that plant: they eat hoof and 
drink beer, which other tribes do not. Their Government is 
patriarchal. Every family has some land, which is the property 
of the cultivators. 

For ages they were untamed' thieves and murderers, engaged 
m forays on the plains; while the Musalman Zemindars in re¬ 
prisal shot them as dogs. Cleveland on becoming Collector of 
Bhagulpur, in 1779, adopted a policy of conciliation . he forbad the 
Zemindars, who were often the aggressors to attack them; he 
employed them in a militia corps,* * * § established bazars among 
them foi the sale of the honey, wax, and hides which their hills pro¬ 
duced , he gave them tax-free lands to cultivate wheat and barley 
on; he made shifting excursions with them into the lulls, 
feasted their families, and pensioned the chiefs.f—Sons of the hill- 
men are now being educated at the Church mission school Bhagul- 
pur; they generally become Sipalus.J. The Hill men, like the 
lied men, however are gradually lading away—not before the 
White mail, but before the Santal, whose superior industry has 
not only reclaimed the plains, hut is also enabling lnm to creep 
up the lulls. 

Through the liberality of Government we have obtained 
access to" all the M.S. correspondence extant between Cleveland 
and the authorities particularly Warren Hastings, who fully 
sympathised with Cleveland's views. The first letter from 
Cleveland to Warren Hastings § is dated Bhagulpur, November 

* Iii Cleveland^ time the coips amounted to 1,300, and wore armed with the 
how and an ow for a time their native commandant was one Jowral, the Rob 
Roy of the lulls, and he proved most active against his fellow-countrymen. 

■f Of the hills, while -Santals occupy the valleys. 

j On Cleveland's death, all his plans for teaching simple manufactures, provi¬ 
ding them with implements of husbandry and seeds, were dropped. Colonel 
Shaw took some interest in them m 1787. Lord Hastings, too, while on a visit 
here, 01 del cd them implements of husbandry and potato seed, but his orders 
were neglected. 

§ W. Hastings was the first European in Bengal who conciliated natives 
by his interest in their studies and patronage of their literature ; he urged 
Wilkins to bring out Bengali types in 1778, when the latter became at one 
-and the same time metallurgist, engraver, founder, printer* 
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1779, in which month he was appointed Collector on 
a salary of 150 Rupees monthly. He says * the success which 
‘ has hitherto attended my endeavors to regulate the Hill 
€ Cholceybundey, and the moans 1 have used to bring down 
( the hill chiefs, have succeeded as much beyond my own 

* expectations, as the good effects already experienced from 
€ them have equally astouished, and satisfied the minds of 
4 the 1<w countiy inhabitants. The Gauls and Chokeys of 
4 the Northern Range of Hills extending from Sacragully 

* to Shalmbad are now entirely completed. The Western 
‘ Range from Shahabad to within two coss of Jumuee is also 
f settled very much to my satisfaction ; and I shall complete the 
‘ remainder of this Range to the southward, at the back of Sul- 

* tanabad and running down close upon #thc Reerbhoom Boun* 
' (lavy, being by much tlie most troublesome and uncivilized 
€ part of the whole country, as soon as I can, prevail on the 
4 hill chiefs and Gautwalls to come in and submit to me/ lie 
mentions his agreement with the plan proposed by the hill 
chiefs, at a feast given to them by him at Rajmahal in April 1779, 
viz. of having the whole langc of hills under one authority 
and system. He remarks on this, 4 unless the whole range of 
4 lulls arc put under one autlioiity, and tne same system of 
€ governing them adopted throughout, all the pains 1 am taking 
‘ to put them in my own district on a proper footing, (parti- 
( cularly those to the southward of the Eastern aud Western 
f Ranges, the one joining with Ammar and the other running 
4 close upon the back of Sultanabad,) will be m vain, as I am 

* myself thoroughly convinced that all the inhabitants of the 
f lulls may in a shoit time be induced to submit. As a proof 
1 of which, within these nine months, I have had the most flat- 
1 tcring experience of the good eifocts to be expected from the 

* system I have adopted, no loss than forty-seven hill chiefs and 
1 all their adherents having voluntarily submitted to me and 

* taken an oatli of allegiance to Government during that time, 
‘ and 1 make no doubt, if the same system continues to be adopted, 
4 there is not a chief in that vast extent of country who will not 
€ gladly renounce his hitherto precarious and desperate way of life, 
4 for the ease and comforts he will enjoy, m being obedient to, 
4 and under the protection of a mild and regular Government. 

* They have never yet been fairly put to the test how far their 
4 dispositions may incline them to be upon good terms with us. 
4 We have till lately considered them as enemies, and they have 
4 been treated accordingly. It is hut consonant with our own prin- 
4 ciplcs of Justice and Humanity, to use every means m our power to 

* avoid a state of warfare; why should they be denied to this 
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c unfortunate people ? I must <lo those who have submitted the 
€ justice to say—and I call all the inhabitants of this country in 

* general to witness, that the hill people have not, for many years 
{ been so quiet as they have been for these last eight or nine 
‘ months, except, as I before mentioned, near the boundary of 

* Amniar. 1 

In March Mr. Cleveland writes to Warren Hastings that Rup- 
narain is so on the watch, that there is little chance of taking lam; 
and recoin mends the withdrawing three companies of sepoys from 
Chanda n toChukyea, the J angel terry being perfectly quiet, except¬ 
ing Sultanabad, where Morar Sing of Jummi was roving about 
with several armed followers, though he had seven eighths of the 
revenue of Jummi allotted to lnm for keeping up ohokeys near the 
lulls, for the good government of which he was considered respon¬ 
sible Mr Cleveland wishes his Taluk to be resumed, and ‘ to 

* re-establish the chokeys m the same manner as has been adopted 
1 m the other districts, by loans fiom Government without interest, 
c the repayment of winch will be sulliciently secured on the 
c resumption of the Talook/ 

In a letter, dated April &ist 17K0, from Sikngully, Mr. Cleve¬ 
land states the whole of his plans about the lull people; we give 
them in extenso as a precious historical document.— 

‘Having fin some days past been employed in lcceiving visits iioin the 
lull duels, in tlie several Pergunnahs undei my authority, and having feasted 
them and given them the usual piescuts suitable to then rank, it is with mh- 
gulai pleasure T have the lionoi to acquaint the Boaid, that thcii behaviour, 
their pioposals to me, and then ready compliance with some 1 made to them 
in letuin, have given me the gieatest satisfaction, and I flatter myself will 
equally ensure your approbation 

‘ These people in general, are now become so sensible of the advantages to 
be derived from a fum attachment and submission to Government, that many 
of them have not scrupled to declare, they would Jor ever i enounce all un¬ 
lawful practices of xobbeiy, minders, and devastations, if Government would 
point out and secure to them the means of subsistance, the want of which 
Inis fi equently obliged thorn to commit acts, they seem to have some idea, are 
not only unpropei but inhuman This naturally led into a proposal which 1 
have long had m meditation, and is grounded on the following principles. 
The inhabitants of the hills have m fact no pioperty, a mere subsistence is 
all they seem to requirk, to obtain which the means appear as a secondary con¬ 
sideration The first question that occuis therefore is, whether it is lor the 
mteicst of Government to supply the means of subsistence fin a certain time, 
oi to suflei the inhabitants of the hills to commit devastations on the (mmfcry, 
as they have done for many years past Certainly the forinei > For although 
the losses, which Government has experienced in its receipts of revenue on 
this account, have in fact been trifling, owing to the ngid observance of the 
engagements entered into with the Zemindars and Farmers, yet the sufferings 
of tho low country inhabitants during the lull insurrections are not to bo 
described. To make friends therefoie with the hill chiefs is with all due sub- 
( mission an object woitliy the attention of Government. In the memory of the 
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oldest inhabitants they never expressed themselves so earnestly for an accom¬ 
modation as at present. 

‘ The disbursement, and of course the circulation of money in the hills by 
Government, appears to me the most likely bait to ensure the attachment of 
tho ehiofs, and at the same time nothing will be so conducive to the civilization 
of the inhabitants as to employ a numbei of them in our service 

4 On those principles I have taken the libeity to make the following pro¬ 
posals, which tin* hill people liav e cheerfully agreed to, pi ovided they meet 
with your appioh.ition 1st, that each Maivpyui chief estimated at about 
lour bundled, shall furnish one 01 more men as may bo required, to he incor¬ 
porated into coips of archers 2nd That a chief shall he appointed to every 
fifty men, and shall be accountable foi tho good behaviour of their respective 
divisions m the corps. 3rd That the corps foi the present shall act imme¬ 
diately under the ordeis of the Collector of Roglipore, and to be employed m 
his districts only 4th That the enemies of Government aie to he consider¬ 
ed as enemies by the lull people, and that it shall be expressly and paiticu- 
laily the duty of the corps to bung all lefiactory hill chiefs and gautwalls 
to terms, oi to expel them from then country, and treat them as enemies 
wherevci they may be found 5tli That each hill chief commanding a divi¬ 
sion in the toips shall have an allowance of 5 is, pei mensem, the com¬ 
mon people 3 is; and effectually to secure the Manjcys or chiefs of the 
several lulls, m a him attachment to Government, each chief supplying a 
common man foi the corps, shall leeeivc a monthly allowance of 2 is subject 
however to such i estr ictions as may be thought necessaiv m case of misbeha¬ 
viour. (ith That each man m the corps shall have 2 tui bans, 2 curnmeibunds 
2 shirts, 2 pairs of junglieas and a pui pet jacket annually 

‘ The two latter proposals, I have not yet made, having informed the chiefs 
in geneial terms only, that lflfche plan meets with your approbation, they 
shall have no reason to complain of tneir allowances 

'I now take the liberty of proposing that one man he immediately enter¬ 
tained from each lull, and a chief appointed by themselves lor the present to 
every fifty men 

The expense at this rate will be ncaily as follows, agiecably to the 5th and 


Cth ai tides oi my pioposal — 

8 Chiefs commanding divisons in the corps, @ 5 Its. 40 

400 Common Hill people,. „ 3 „ 1 s, 0<) 

400 Chiefs (not in tho coips) supplying the above, „ 2 „ 800 


per mensem 2,040 

12 


24480 

10 Turbans &c annually, agreeable to the 6tli article, 
for tho Chiefs in the coips, @ 10 Its, 

800 ditto for common people, . „ 6 „ 4800 


Total annual expense 29,440 

Tho cloth for jackets to be supplied from the Company’s warehouse in 
Calcutta 

«I confess gentlemen, the sum of Rupees 29,440 annually, appears to be 
an enormous disbursement, where no apparent advantage to the llon’ble 
Company’s Revenue, is likely to be immediately derived from it. The object, 
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however, will, I flatter myself, appear to yon in a more extensive light, 
and when yon consider the comfort you will, in all human probability, 
admmi&tei to a race of people hitheito littlo better than savages, who will 
in a com so of time, becomo useful membeis to the community m the veiy 
heart of your dominions, those,—aud the confidence which the inhabitants 
of the adjacent countries will have in their village and luneditary posses* 
sions, no longer apprehensive of continued devastation and murders—will 
I trust be at least sufhcient inducement foi you to give my proposal a 
due consideration And any alterations and exceptions, winch m your 
wisdom you may tlnnk fit to make, will, I have not the least doubt, be 
cheerfully subscnbcd to by the hill chiefs. The expense however as the 
inhabitants becomo civilized, may in a great measure be suspended, as they 
will no doubt find the same means of supporting themselves, that people 
of the same class, have done in othci countries by emigiation or piopei 
attention to the cultivation of then own lands * 

In order to comply with W. Hastings’ order to apprehend 
Eupnaiam Das, the Zemindar of Chanderry, who was attacking 
the Bhagulpur and Ourmekpnr Pergunnahs, Captain Browne gave 
linn three light companies of Sepoys for the purpose. Two years 
before the .7ungleterry was placed under theCollectorate of Bhagul¬ 
pur, and Mr. Cleveland dwells on the importance of that measure. 

' The services for which a military force could haveheen required 
1 here, when the Jungleteny was under Captain Browne, must in 
* a great measure have arisen from disturbances in those Districts, 
‘ and he was then certainly the best judge, what was necessary 
‘ to be clone to secure the country from degradation. But now 
‘ the case is very different, the whole is under my authority, and 
e unless I have the immediate knowledge and direction of every 
‘ military operation as well as civil transaction, 1 cannot pursue, 
€ with any degree of confidence, or spirits, such plans as may to 
‘ me appear necessary to he adopted, lest I should he count eracted 
e therein by any different process, which in Captain Browne’s 
‘ opinion might be more advisable for the public good.’ liupnaram 
kept himself closely concealed in Tun Port Birhlium* Jungle- 
terry. Cleveland deprecates any general attack on these grounds. 
c We have already had sufficient experience of our incapacity 
‘ to trace these people through their jungles, with any pro- 
€ Lability of success against their persons. Their countiy may 
f he destroyed it is true, but whilst we are employed in do- 
f ing this, and huntihg one party from place to place, another is 
( at the same time taking ample revenge by plundering and set- 
r ting fire to the villages, in the more civilized and cultivated parts 
e of the country. I will use my endeavours to put the country on 
( such a footing as will make it for the advantage of the chiefs 


* It held out against Capt. Brooke in 1778 a long tune until cannon were 
brought against it. 
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* and gautwalls to continue obedient, and properly adocled to our 
( Government, Orders were sent to the Birblium Raja about it/ 

The Board of Revenue in August 1780, sanctioned allowances 
of 550 Its. monthly, as an encouragement for the future good 
behaviour of the chiefs, they being bound under penalty of a sus¬ 
pension of their allowances, to be accountable for the good order, 
and management of their lespective districts. 

In September 1780, Mr Cleveland writes from Moughyr, *Uie 
‘ chiefs of the Northern lulls*agreed, but those to the Southward, 
r whose hills lie contiguous to the Pergunnahs of Ammarand Sul- 
i tanabad, absolutely refused to accept any allowances, on the terms 
( prescribed, alleging as a reason, that they could not be answera- 
‘ ble for the conduct of their neighbours, and as they had often 
1 since the commencement of my arrangements, given proofs of 
( their refractory dispositions, without expressing the smallest 
{ inclination to surrender themselves to Government, they 
‘ would now become every day more incensed against my divi- 
‘ sion, and would plunder and destroy the villages in it, with 
‘ re-doubled fury, their motives for this, I understand would be 
‘ to compel the chiefs under my authority to renounce tlieir 
‘ allegiance, winch they might easily be induced to do, rather 
‘ than become accountable tor disturbances, which it would not 
‘ be in my power to assist them m preventing, and as they have 

* an idea that as long as any part of my division remains un- 
€ settled, chastisement would be entirely suspended, or equally 
f divided, whereas if otherwise, the whole blame would fall 
i inevitably on them in case of disturbances, they conceive that 

* a persevering refractory conduct, would have the end desired. 
‘ For these reasons tlur chiefs in question decline to accept the 
‘ allowances, unless similar arrangements take place m Aramar 
1 and Sultanabad, and the chiefs and deputies there are bound 
( by the same penalties, to be answerable for the good order 
‘ and management of their respective districts/ 

Mr. Cleveland’s remedy was to annex the Pergunnalis of Am- 
mar and Sultanabad to his authority . he adds; ‘ 1 have been fur- 
c tlier induced to say thus much on the subject-,m consequence of the 
‘ very flattering approbation, my plans, in general, had the honor 
‘ to meet with from Lieutenant General Sir Eyre Coote, K B. 
f in seveial conversations I had with him on his way, both up 
f and down the country. And my proposal for raising a corps 
‘ of archers, as represented m my address of 21st April, was par- 
1 tieularly approved of by him. X have taken the liberty of 

* recalling your attention to this circumstance also, being per- 
{ suaded of the good effects, it will have m bringing the hill 
f inhabitants to a speedy state of civilization, add to which the 
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' groat service they may be of in Military operations, at a future 
‘ period/ In February 17 Hi, he writes from Sultanabad of having 
enlisted the hill men, and 'so well pleased are the Mountaineers 
‘ m general with the service proffered to them, that my only 
' difficulty now, is to frame excuses for not entertaining more 

* than the prescribed number. g I shall do myself the honor of 
€ laying a full account of my proceeding and negotiations before 
' you, as soon as l can possibly collect them together. In the 
1 mean time 1 have the satisfaction to observe, that my success 
‘ has exceeded my most sanguine expectations I Hatter myself 

* thcie will not again beany cause of complaint liom the people 
f ol the low country, on account of insurrections or depredations 
' <»f the Mountaineers, as long as a proper attention is paid to 
{ the regulations which have been lately adopted/ He wished 
Beelpntlah near Sultanabad, to be annexed. 

In December 17K2, Mr. Cleveland writes from Bhagulpur to 
W.inen Hastings, that Rupnaram is considerably m airears of 
the tribute of Ins Gatwali of Chandoory held by a Mocurydeen 
of the Hoard since 1777. Mr. Cleveland mentions that Rupnaiam 
twice paid Ins respects to lum, when in the district near Cliau- 
cloory, but was attended by near 500 Matchlock men ; and that 
he had a long conversation with him, at Junudah, m which he 
assured him Ins past offences were forgiven, ‘having, as 1 
' then thought, given him confidence that his former misconduct 
‘ was forgotten that it might never more be a source of uneasi- 
€ ness to hun. It was my wish to have introduced him to the 
€ llon’blc Governor General, on his way down the country, as 1 
' had not a doubt but Rupnarain would be battered, m having 
r the opportunity of paying his respects, to the fiist member of 
c Government, and that he would certainly be impressed with 
€ assurances made to lum by such high authority, which it was 
€ my intention to have requested of the Governor General, 
' as a confirmation of all I had said. But m this, however, 
€ I was disappointed. Rupnarain never came to Boghpore. 
€ On my second interview with him, in February last, at 

* Durrampore, I represented, the impropriety of Ins coming to me, 
‘ with such a tram of people, upon winch he made an apology, dis- 
‘ missed them all except a few attendants, and afterwards remained 
' m my camp four or five days. But this was in Ins own dis- 

* trict, and I soon found out that his people were within call at 
1 the shortest notice. In short whether Rupnarain Das, is under 
€ apprehensions of being seized for his former misdeeds, if he 
1 comes to Boglipore, or whether he piques lumself on never at- 
‘ tending at the S udder Cutcherry of the district, as all other 

* Zemindars and Gautwals do, at least once a year, I cannot pre- 

AUrch, 1801 i T 
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4 tend to say, but 1 trust, gentlemen, at all events, you will see 
4 the necessity of taking some decisive measures, either to bring 
4 him to reason or to disposses him of his Gautwally altogc- 
4 ther * * * I have only to add on this subject, that unless 
4 Rupnarain Das is brought to a proper sense of his duty, or made 
4 an example of, the several arrangertfents which 1 have hitherto 
4 carried un, with so much success, in the Hills, will l>e materially 
4 affected. And as X now consider my own credit as much at 
4 stake as the interest of tins Government, to accomplish the entire 
4 subjection and civilization of the Jungleterry and Hill m- 
4 habitants in general, I flatter myself you will do me the honoi 
4 to repose such confidence m me, as to believe, I neither 
4 recommend nor desire any measures to be adopted, which 1 
4 am not fully convinced will accelerate the accomplishment 
4 of the object m view/ Itupnaraiii in the end complied with 
Mr. Cleveland’s orders. 

In February 17«S3 Mr. Cleveland writes, showing the benefits 
resulting from employing the IIill rangers, whom he used as the 
Russians do the Cossacks.— 4 Some of the Hill Chiefs dependant 
4 on the Sultanabad Zemindar, having lately committed some dis- 
4 turbanecs in liadshai, and having plundered some villages m that 
4 district, of about 100 head of cattle, I was under the necessity 
4 of detaching four companies, from the corps of IIill Archers 
4 and fifty Milhtia Sepoys, under the command of Jourah, com- 
4 mandant, about fifteen days ago, to apprehend the Chiefs con- 
4 corned m this revolt. It is with much satisfaction I have th«> 
4 honour to inform you that the commandant has laid hold of all 
4 the people, I sent him after, and is now on his return to 
1 Boglipore with the detachment and prisoners, the latter of 
4 whom will lie regularly tried, as soon as I can assemble the 
4 Hill people Spy that purpose. 

4 Haviug strong suspicions that the IIill Chiefs have been in- 
4 stigated to this revolt by the Ranny Sirlnsserry, the Zemindar 
4 of Sultanabad, 1 have thought it necessary to bring the Ranny 
4 and her l)uan to tins place, where they are under restraint. 
4 The result of the trial I shall do myself the honor to infbrm you 
4 of; and if in the course of it, any thing be proved against the 
4 Ranny, I am of opinion, it will be necessary to inflict some 
4 exemplary punishment upon her, to prevent any thing of the 
4 kind in future. * * * Since the establishment of the corps of 
4 Hill Archers, this is the third time I have had occasion to cm- 
4 ploy them against their brethren. And as they have always 
4 succeeded in the business, they have been sent upon, I flatter 
4 myself the Honorable Board will not only be convinced of the 
4 utility, and attachment of the corps, but that they will have full 
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f confidence in the general system, which 1 have adopted lor the 
'* management of this wild and extensive country. 

1 As Jouruh Commandant was the first inhabitant of the hills 
1 who enteied into the service of Government, and lie has uniform- 
‘ ly conducted himself with propriety, and very much to my satis- 
1 faction, 1 shall be happy if it meets with the Honorable Board’s 
€ concurrence to honor him with some reward as a mark of then 
1 approbation. In a pecuniary way, an addition of 10 Its. per 

* mensem to his pay of 20 will make Ins income handsome, anil 

* no doubt be satisfactory to him, as an honorable reward for Ins 
‘ services and attachment. 1 take the liberty of requesting your 
< peimission, to give a jaglure of about 100 begas of land to 

* the first son he lias born m the Hill Archer’s cantonment 
4 I recommend the jaglnre being given to Ins son, because J 
‘ think it will be the most agreeable way of rewarding him ; and 

* then* is little doubt of his having one, as he has no less than 
4 four wives, two of whom aie now at this place pregnant and 
‘ will both lie in within the next two months.’ 

In March 17 S3 in a letter from Blnigulpur Mr. Cleveland 
gives an account of Ins plan tor trying offences by the hill chiefs 
themselves. 


‘Iliad the lionoi to inform you in m\ addles# of the Itth ultimo, that the 
detachment which l laid sent into the lulls against some refiactoiy duels was 
then on its ictuin with seveial piwoneis I have now to m quaint you that 
an assembly of the hill chiefs was held line fioni the 28lh ultimo, to the 
1st instant when 17 prisonous were hi ought before them for tnul, viz 


i. 


lloopal Alangery of Kdes Hill 
Chumial Duiway of ditto 
Single l , . of ditto 

Bundial Manley of Duwory .. 
Dune . ,. of Daldully 

Dulio . of ditto 


• * * 


Ringha Mangey of Buskea ... 
Putty ... of Chowdar 
Mungut ... ... ol ditto ... 


... 


Lutchoo Mangey of Nidgir 
Dermal Mangey of Jumncy 
Jhiskal Mangey of Dunn ear Khoid 

Oanshey. of Chowdar 

lludderieal of Buskia 


• i 

» • » 

« • 


Chaiged with sundry lobbene* 
and lebelhou, being taken pri- 
| soneis in arms against the corps 
of Hill Aichers. 


The first a Jemadai and the 
two latter Sepoys in the eoips of 
Hill Aielieis, chaiged with a 
robbery m liadsliui when on lea\ e 
of absence. 


Charged with sundry lobbenes 
in Uadsbai. 


... 


Cawn Mangey of Choudai 


Charged wilh employing hm 
people m sundi v robberies, and 
1m seveial aits oi lebolHon. 
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llial . ... of I)owo .■) Charged with a robbery in 

Pundoo. of dittto .3 Radshai, « 

of whom the 8 following weie found guilty of the crimes laid to their 
charge, and were ordered to bo hanged, viz Roopal, Chumral Duiway, 
Bundial, Smgha, Dermal, Buskal, Ganshey and Cawn. 

4 The remainder of the prisoners were or^pred to ho kept in confinement, 
until they could give me sufficient security for their future good behaviour. 

* I have aceoidmgly approved the proceedings of the assembly, and except 
Chumral Durway, whom I have judged it necessary to retain for the pie- 
uont, the prisoners ordered to be hanged wete executed this morning in the 
presence of the corps of Hill Aicheis, the chiefs and seveial thousand inhabi¬ 
tants of the hills. 

‘ I have the pleasure to inform the Honorable Board, that this assembly was 
held and conducted with uncommon solemnity, and 1 have the satisfaction to 
observe throughout, the whole of their proceedings that stnet justice was done 
to evciy prisoner without the smallest partiality, for or against any of them 

During the course of the trials several of the prisoners alleged in then 
defence, that they* had been instigated to commit robberies by the llanny 
SorbiHseny the zemindar of Sultanahad, but the Runny who was brought 
beloie the assembly in a covered Dooly denied the charges, and the pnsoneis 
had nothing luithei to allege against her, than that they had been informed 
by Poosal, Dei mal and Telcol, three other Mangeys, tliat the Runny had sent 
them tins usual allowance of piovisious on such occasion, and oidels to plunder 
by two of her agents, Cunem Muudal and Neimali, both inhabitants of 
Sultanabad , also that Cuireem Mundal had received from Poosal, twelve 
buff aloes being the Raimy’s sliaie of the plunder. 

The charges at present exhibited against the llanny are certainly not suffi¬ 
ciently proved to proceed against her As I have a strong suspicion however 
that they are founded on truth, I have summoned Cnrreem Mundal, Nermah 
and the aforc-mentioned Mangeys all of whom shall be strictly examined, 
and 1 will then do myself the honor to lay before you their seveial depositions. 
Lohanny Smg and .Jaboo Roy two inliabitants of Cooherpei tub m Radshai, 
have also been accused by some of the pusoners as the instigatois to their iob- 
henes, and of having leceived a portion ot the plunder, all winch I have too 
much reason to believe, from the geneial bad character of the men, and from 
some cucumstances of Lolianny Sing’s conduct, which I had occasion to le- 
presont in .Inly last to the Committee 1 have therefore taken upon me to 
send people to endeavour to apprehend those men, as I am convinced they 
would pay no attention to a regular summons. I thought, it necessary to 
reprove tfhumial Duiway as he acknowledges to have had a kind of partnei- 
ship with Lohanny Sing, in several jobberies foi many years past, and ho 
promises to prove all lie had advanced. 

f I flatter myself my proceedings on this occasion will he honoied with your 
approbation/ 

i 

lu a letter from Rajmahal, March 1783, Mr. Cleveland writes 
about the implication of Runny Sarbasarri Sing, m several rob¬ 
beries. He states ‘ 1st, That Curreem Mundal, with bis servant 
‘ Nermah, went into the hills in the month ol‘ Sarvon last with a 
‘ laTge quantity of nee, salt and tobacco which he distributed to 
' P<»osah and other Mangeys, for cattle they wore to plunder from 
‘ the Beerbhoom villages, and to give in exchange, telling them at 
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9 the same time that the grain, &c. was the property or the Sircar 
c (meaning the Ranny) and that the Mangeys would ho cxeulpat- 
'ed should any notice be hereafter taken of their conduct. 2nd 
' That Poosah Mangey accordingly plundered the village of Rim- 
4 gong m Beerbhoom, of 30 huHaloes, and about ten days after he 
4 bad received the gram, &*. he delivered the buffaloes to Currecm 
4 Mundal on Ins own account, and 3 more into his charge to be 
4 conveyed to the lianny, as her share of the plunder. 2nd That 
4 Poosah Mangey sold the remaining 1G Buffaloes, to different 
4 Ryots in Rultanabad. 4th That Currcem Mundal conveyed the 
4 3 Buffaloes aloiesaid to the Runny, that she expressed gicat dis¬ 
satisfaction on the occasion, and would not receive them, in con¬ 
sequence of which they were ordered to be returned; hut Poosah 
4 Mangey denies ever having received them back again. Although 
‘*1 cannot ascertain that lianny did actually return her proportion 
‘of plunder, yet from the prevarication of the evidence and the 
4 Runny’s own account of the transaction, 1 have strong reasons 
4 for believing she was more deeply concerned m the business than 
4 really appeals. Admitting, however, that the lianny did not 
4 receive the cattle, nor was in any respect concerned m Currcem 
4 Mundal’s transactions with the lull people, it was certainly her 
1 duty as zemindar of the Purgunnah, to have informed me of any 
4 particular circumstance relative thereto, that Poosah Mangey, 

4 and Currcem Mundal might have been called to an account for 
4 Llieir behaviour. The lianny, however, never once addressed me 
4 on this subject. I think therefore she is highly culpable, and 
4 as her conduct renders her on every account a proper object for 
4 an example, which is become absolutely necessary, to put a stop 
'to the Connivance hitherto carried on by the zemindars of one 
'district, at the depredation of the hill people on the inhabitants 
4 of their neighbours, I take the liberty of submitting to the 
4 Board’s consideration the good effects that may be expected from 
4 dispossessing the Ranny of her zemindary, a measure I am iu- 
4 dueed to recommend in the strongest manner, from a conviction 
4 of the necessity of it. As the Ranny has heirs or near relations, 

4 the person whom the Honorable Board may think proper to ap- 
' point her successor, should be obliged to give her such a main¬ 
tenance as may be judged proper during her life time. And in 
4 order to destroy effectually any influence the Ranny might retain 
4 in the Purgunnah or lulls notwithstanding her dispossession, I 
4 recommend t hat she should not be allowed to reside in or near 
4 Sultanabad on any account whatever. Currecm Mundal and 
4 NormsU 1 have delivered over for trial to the Phousdary court.* 
lie makes one very important remark showing that the hill 
people were tempt,ed often to plunder fche low country people, ^ 
4 that until some of the inhabitants of the low country, who 
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1 carry on the illicit and destructive traffic with the hill people, 
‘ are made severe examples of, it will avail little to punish the 
( hill people for plundering, as they are generally employed in 
f this service by the Gautwalls and Zemindary officers, who frighten 
c them into a compliance by threatening to expose the whole of 
‘ their former conduct. In short. Gentlemen, I am sorry to say 
‘ that it has hitherto been almost a general custom with the low 
‘ country inhabitants of Sultanabad, Radshai and Beerbhoom to 
( employ the hill people in plundering each other’s villages. And 
( almost every man has been so deeply concerned, that even the 

* sufferers have been afraid to complain, lest their iniquitous prae- 

* tices should be brought to light/ In July of the same year Mr. 
Cleveland represents, that he could do nothing with ltupnarain, 
who aimed at independence Mr. Cleveland wntes in the last 
of Ins letters that we have, July 29, 17 S3, that he must be re¬ 
moved fiom the country, as his father Jugamath had required 
2,000 troops to be brought against him. 

Such is all we have extant of the career of a man, who, in epic 
days, would have been exalted from a hero to an object of worship. 

We now bring our article to a close, and trust that we have 
shewn that not a little interest belongs to ftajmalial and its Insto- 
lical associations.* We give as a specimen of the Rajmahal hill 
language, a translation of the Lord’s Prayer. 

O mergli no doku Aha limki namith pak menan detli ninki 
mjeth barandetli ninki maretli morghno memth aclioveln qeqlno 
hon menandetli inti lapen erne qata auro jesa cm em baliano 
elurin map nanim aclioveln nin enki elen map nana auro omen 
takyoma pare (lag r a haute baehatra indram ki ninki rajeth barcth 
auro sunajarethjugek behith. Amin. 

* With reference to several remarks made in the above article as to the conduct 
nf Europeans towards the natives, we quote with pleasure a few lines from the 

* Friend of India/ May 2nd 1861, (page 483). 

* The mil i uns foi nearly 200 miles through the Sonthal Pergunnas, lihagul- 
'pore and Mongliyi, and the number of Europeans employed on that length has 
‘ varied from one to tlnee hundred, hut, during the past five years, not more 

* than four serious eases occurred, between Christian officers of the rail on 
‘ one side and natives, in or out of their employ, on the other. One of these 

* eases was a homicide in which the offender was acquitted in the Supreme Court; 

•and two weie cases of assault, both committed by the same individual, not an 
‘Englishman. Mr. Yule says—“ I never heard of a charge against the higher 
‘ “ officers of the rail, and it is wonderful, I think, that there was so few against 
‘ “ those in subordinate positions, who* were often fresh from home and located far 
‘ “ from control I exclude petty cases of all kinds, and maltreatment of native 
■ u bv native, but even these were anything but numeious As to money mattors 
‘ “ the natives seldom complained, and seldom indeed had cause to do so. If 
‘ “ they wore not treated with justice and kindness, do you think they would 
‘ “ swann to the rail as they do ?” And yet, with these facts before them, there 
‘ is a large class of officials #nd missionaries who would exclude the educated 
‘ European from India lost the native be oppressed.* Ed. Cal. Rev 
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The following ix Ihe Cowparaf'n e cod of Jlnthnn/x 


1 

1 

( 



a> 

S3 

° g 

j 

Total Capital 
Expended. 

Receipts, Traffic. 

Names op State 

Yeai 


Pei Mile 
ot Line 
upon. 


Per Mile 
of Line 
open 

Austim, ... 


1850 

Mde 

1,586 

£ 

25,870,786 

£ 

10,378 

£ 

3,161,322 

£ 

2,190 

Belgium, 


1850 

415 

7,291,783 

16,391 

960,327 

2,158 

France, ... . 

185 1 

2,915 

71,772,994 

25,068 

7,882,666 

2,700 

Germany, exclusive of 
Aubtua and Prussia, 

1855 

2,226 

20,185,250 

13,111 

4,042,370 

1,816 


’'England & 
Wales, . 

1857 

0,70(1 

203,115,238 

39,275 

20,195,400 

3,161 

(he.it 

Biitam 

Scotland, 

1857 

1,213 

36,084,288 

28,225 

2,18G,80O 

2,107 


eland, , 

1857 

1,070 

10,760,300 

15,064 

1,139,296 

1,091 

Holland, 

« • •»»«»•« 

1857 

163 

3,248,815 

19,931 

278,019 

1,709 

Piusbia, . 

• i • i • 

1856 

2,503 

36,295,043 

14,101 

4,537,6(^2 

1,877 

Sardinia, 

.. 

1855 

231 

Ml 19 


338,721 

1,477 

Spam, .. 

. «. ..... . • 

1855 

130 

• • 


137,028 

924. 

Switzerland, 

1866 

203 

4,037,427 

19,888 

129,271 

636 

Tuscany, . 

1856 

132 

2,053,'Jl 

15,550 

127,536 

966 

United States of Arne* 
rica, t « » » • 

1855 

17,481 

141,646,063 

8,275 

18,780,848 

1,234 

East Indian, . 

1858-50 

142 

1,716,000 

12,084 

206,687 

1,447 

Croat Indian Pemn- 
Bula, *»...* »• • 

1858-59 

194 

1,699,033 

8,758 

148,496 

761 

Madras, .. 

. »• ... 

1858-69 

96 

672.000 

7,000 

47,942 

499 
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throughout the world, along with the Indian ones. 

Iwojik lira Expenditure. Net Receipts, Proport ion S?J 


Pci Mile of 
Line open. 


£ 

1,824,120 
600,000 
3,409,237 
3,442,928 ' 
9,707,498 
1,093,970 
438,771 
109,837 


£ 

1,160 

1,200 

1*191 


941 

405 

1,042 


2,341,005 

908 

174,060 

744 

67,879 

622 

69,273 

341 

68,901 

446 

10,079,149 

600 


3EIPT8. Proportion 

per cent, ot 
~ working ex- 

Pci Milo of pcnseK to ie- 
Liuc open. ceipts. 


Propoi tion per 
cent, m Inch net 
Kcteiplrt l>eai to 
the capital expen¬ 
ded. 


£ 

1,037,202 

399,727 

4,413,439 


897* 2,699,442 

1,604 10,487,902 


1,392,920 

700,625 

108,782 

2,190,697 

104,674 

09,119 

50,998 

68,036 

8,701,700. 


109,403 

83,006 


898 
15 

910 

,597 


703 

402 

295 

620 

668 


770 

427 


52 70 
5810 
44 01 
49*38 
4)8*00 
44*00 
3800 
60 90 
51 50 
5138 
60 48 
64*28 
4618 
64 00 


4604 
441 
62 9 



632 
6*48 
0 58 
6 70 
00 
•13 
3*99 
336 
0 22 


148 
3 34 
G70 


7*410 

6140 


22,662 


234 


2*18 


Ill 


SCHEME FOit THE AMALGAMATION 


Alt’]'. YI —Scheme for the Amalgamation of the Indian and 
British Armies , Home News , January 20 th, 1861. 

A G HEAT event in the history of our country is, while we w rite, 
on the eve of* accomplishment. Whilst these lines flow from 
our pen, the scheme resolved on, after so many months of discussion 
and eonsidei ation, by the collective wisdom of three great offices of 
state, the Horse Guards, the India Office and the Executive 
Government of India, is receiving at the hands of a specially 
appointed Commission, that final manipulation which is to fit it 
for its appearance in the pages of the Calcutta Gazette. To 
give due solemnity to an occasion big with the fate of many 
thousands of British Officers, and which is to witness the 
obsequies of an Army, and its resurrection under a totally new 
organization, the Commander-in-chief has been summoned from 
Umballa, and is now present to render the Governor General the 
invaluable aid of his experience and judgment. A few days more, 
and the hopes and feais of four long years will be cleared up 1 
In sober earnest it is a great event we are witnessing, and 
a spectacle at once grand and touching 1 We are witnessing the 
extinction of an anny which has existed for more than one 
hundred years, amidst all the vicissitudes attending the acquisi¬ 
tion of a mighty Empire;—which has emblazoned upon its 
banners the emblems of a hundred battles, and the officers of 
which have, by their ability, no less in the cabinet than m the 
field, contributed, in an eminent degree, to build up the reputa¬ 
tion which England enjoys in the public opinion of the world. 
But though in some sense the process now awaiting the Indian 
Army is that of extinction, the word hardly conveys a true appre¬ 
ciation of the reality. It would be perhaps nearer the maik to 
compare the impending dissolution of the Indian Army with the 
case of the titled heiress whose wealth and titles merge, and are 
lost sight of, in the higher honour, and greater wealth of him to 
whom she gives her hand j—and just as the offspring of such 
a pair may be expected to inherit the characteristic virtues of 
both father and mother, so may we surely anticipate, that the 
-army, which, in the next generation, will proceed from the British 
and Indian Armies, now to be united, will be worthy of the joint 
parentage from which it sprung! 

It is impossible, however, to mark without deep concern, the 
attitude in which a great portion of the Indian army is awaiting 
the official declaration of the scheme, by which their future 
prospects are to be decided. Whilst few are looking with hope 
a^ad exultation to the enlarged field of action they see before 
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them, loo many, it may be feared, are regarding the coming 
arrangements with preconceived suspicion and determined hosti¬ 
lity. Tinieo Dimaos et dona ferentes , is the motto of these last. 
They have adopted the idea that they have nothing but coldness 
and injustice to look for from the detested Horse Guards, and 
their attitude is that of men, who, come what will, are deter¬ 
mined to regard themselves as injured and trampled upon. Tins 
is doubtless very deplorable, and every effort of those who have the 
remotest chance of influencing public opinion, should bo directed 
to the object of placing the impending measure m a just and 
reasonable light, before the eyes of those whom it is to affect. 

Whilst amalgamation, or the separate existence of the two 
services, was still a debated and open question, it was right that 
both sides should be heard, and natural, that where personal 
interests and feelings were concerned, the debate should be 
carried on with some warmth of temper and even acrimony. 
But for months the question has been decided, no argument and 
no cavilling can now affect it. The frigate, so to say, has had 
to succumb to the superior weight of metal of the line of battle 
ship. It behoves the crew of the frigate to haul down their 
colours with a good grace, and instead of meeting their captors 
with scowling and suspicious glances, to receive them with the 
frankness which belongs to brave men of the same profession. 
Surely this is the conduct which good sense prescribes to the 
officers of the Indian Army, in common with all who suffer under 
disappointed hopes or defeat. The situation as we view it, and 
dropping all metaphor, is this. Amalgamation, months ago 
resolved on, is now on the eve of accomplishment. A scheme 
for its achievement, approved and ratified by the Sovereign 
herself, only awaits a few necessary local arrangements before it h 
brought into operation. No hard words, no black looks, can alter 
what is to all intents and purposes, an accomplished fact. But 
the Indian officers have it still in their power to inlluence very 
materially, the footing upon which they shall hereafter stand 
with their future comrades, both of high and low degree. Accord¬ 
ing to the temper in which they accept the inevitable changes 
will they receive the hearty sympathy and good will of those into 
whose ranks they are to pass, or an unfriendly and grudging 
welcome. At present all is smooth and smiling so far as the 
Duke of Cambridge, and the Army over which he presides, are 
concerned. We can confidently assure our readers that there is 
every inclination on the part of the Commander-in-Chief and 
those he influences, to render justice to the Indian officers, and 
to welcome them with a soldierly and high minded frankness. 
Ask those who were present at the Duke of Cambridge’s last 
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levy two months ago, what was his reception of the Indian 
officers who had the good taste and correct feeling to he present. 
The very appointment of Lieut. Colonel Norman to be Assis¬ 
tant Military Secretary at the Horse Guards, is an earnest of the 
Duke of Cambridge’s desire to stand on good terms with the 
officers of the Indian Service, and to act tenderly in regard to 
their interests. Could we ask a more acceptable appointment 
than Colonel Norman’s to have been made ? Had the Army 
been desired to elect its own representative at the Horse Guards, 
upon whom would its choice have fallen so unanimously as on 
Col. Norman? We repeat that Colonel Norman’s appointment 
is at once a compliment to the Indian Service, and a guarantee 
that their claims will always have kindly consideration. Let 
those, who are still incredulous of the Duke’s disposition 
toward the Indian officers, turif to the order lately issued 
by his desire, on the occasion of a number of Indian Officers 
being attached to do duty with the Royal Artillery at Woolwich. 
Surely it is the duty of officers, no less than thoir interest, to 
consider carefully the possible result to themselves and their 
comrades, in case, by a surly or hostile reception of an inevitable 
measure, they incur the risk of chilling and alienating feelings, 
which they may be assured are, at present, of the kindliest and 
most conciliatory nature. 

We write thus, well knowing that any scheme, which it is with¬ 
in the bounds of reasonable expectation, should be offered for the 
amalgamation of the two Armies, must press hardly on some one 
or other of the numerous interests involved. IIow indeed could 
it be otherwise'’ Nothing short of the locus quo ante would 
satisfy many, or, indeed, would suffice to place them in as good a 
position, as regards their future prospects, as they enjoyed before 
the events of 1857. Shall the new measure therefore be resented 
because it contains no proviso for reconstituting every mutinied 
regiment in Bengal and Bombay, and every office and command 
which the irresistible torrent of the mutiny has swept away 9 Surely 
to do so would be utterly unreasonable. Numerous cases of indivi¬ 
dual hardship must inevitably arise. Those whom they may affect 
must reconcile themselves to them, by the same reflection which we 
bring to bear when a drought ruins our crops, or an inundation 
sweeps away our harvest, or a stroke of lightning sets fire to our 
house or our hay-ricks. All that can be reasonably expected is, that 
there shall be no wanton disregard of the interests of the Indian 
Officers, and that wherever the blow is inevitable, it shall be 
dealt as gently as possible, and shall be accompanied by every 
alleviation that * circumstances will admit of. But whatever 
happens wc entreat officers to eschew the prejudice which ascribes 
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beforehand every sort of chicanery and favouritism to the 
Horse Guards, as a matter of course, and never gives that much 
abused institution the credit of fair and honest dealing. Was 
the patronage of the Indian Army administered under the 
old regime so as to give universal satisfaction and contentment ? 
Yet to listen to the language of those hostile to the arrangements 
which bring them under the power of the Horse Guards, it 
would be supposed that favouritism and jobbery were the exclu¬ 
sive attributes of the British Commandcr-in-ehief-ship. 

Enough is generally known of the forthcoming scheme of 
amalgamation to justify us in noticing, in some detail, a few 
of its more salient points, and in endeavouring to form an 
opinion, as to the bearmg the scheme is calculated to have upon 
the interests at stake. We would ask those who may be wil¬ 
ling to follow us in our consideration of the measure, to do so 
in a spirit, as far as possible, removed from querulousness and 
prejudice; and to judge of it with a due remembrance of the 
surpassing difficulties with which its framers have had to 
contend, and of the imperative necessity which has hampered 
them, of hitting olF thejust medium between liberality to indi¬ 
viduals, and due regard to the embarrassed state of the public 
finances. 

First let us see how the proposed scheme is likely to affect 
the European non-commissioned officers, and the rank and file 
of the Army. 

The men of the Artillery, of the Cavalry, and of the exist¬ 
ing Infantry regiments of all three Presidencies will be called 
upon to volunteer for the corresponding branches of the British 
Army with a bounty. It may be reasonably expected that the 
great majority of the soldiery will accept such an offer without 
hesitation, and that the non-contents will be few in number. 
Those who accept, will of course then become liable for service 
out of India; but it is understood, we believe, that, for the 
present at least, the new brigades and regiments will continue 
to be employed exclusively in India. The Artillery volunteers 
will be formed into additional brigades of Royal Artillery, 
fourteen in number, according to some accounts ; namely, seven 
for Bengal, four for Madras and three for Bombay. Tho 
Cavalry volunteers will receive numbers in continuation of the 
existing Cavalry regiments, and the Infantry regiments will 
(if the number of men of each regiment volunteering be suffi¬ 
ciently considerable,) take their places in continuation of the 
Infantry of the Line, under the designation of the 101st or 
Royal Bengal Fusiliers, the 102nd, or Royal Madras Fusiliers, the 
103rd or Royal Bombay Fusiliers, and so on. Each regiment 
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holding at present any distinctive title, as Fusiliers, or Light 
Infantry, will retain that designation in addition to the number 
which may fall to it. The men who decline to volunteer 
will be formed into local battalions of Artillery and Infantry, 
probably, for each Presidency, and will serve on in India, with all 
their present privileges and advantages, until the last man dies, or 
completes his contracted period of service. When it is added, 
that under the proposed arrangements for the disposal of the 
officers of the European troops, (to which we shall come ( 
presently,) every regiment will retain the greater portion of its - 
existing officers, enough has been said to prove, we think, 
that the proposed arrangements contain nothing which should 
render them unacceptable or distasteful to the European 
soldiery. There may be secret springs and influences at work 
in the minds of the soldiers, which it is impossible to fathom 
beforehand, or anticipate, and which may induce them to 
look coldly on a scheme which, to the uninitiated spectator 
appears all that is fair and advantageous. All we can say is 
that we, as dispassionate lookers on, fail to discover any single 
point, in which the soldiers can consider themselves aggrieved 
or their interests tampered with, in the projected amalgamation. 

Pass wc now to those points of the scheme which affect 
the officers. 

Two great features in the scheme as it affects the officers must 
be first prominently stated. One of these is, that whatever 
Native troops arc hereafter kept up will be placed upon the 
footing of what arc called in India, * Irregulars/ that is to 
say, the Native Army will revert to the organization which it 
enjoyed in the earlier days of its existence, and under which all its 
greatest achievements were wrought; instead of feebly imitating 
the organization which long experience has prescribed as best suited 
for European troops, and which led the Court of Directors, more 
than sixty years ago, to attach, nominally, some thirty English 
officers - to a native regiment, but in reality about half that 
number, and then to nullify the authority of that half with 
folios of rules and regulations. It has been determined to revert 
to the system which invests with nearly absolute authority a 
single selected officer, and makes lum responsible, with the 
assistance of three or four subordinates only, for the discipline 
and efficiency of an entire regiment. It would be foreign to the 
object we now have in view to discuss the long litigated question 
of * Regulars versus Irregulars/ It is enough that we note at 
present the fact, that the Irregulars have carried the day in the 
Amalgamation scheme, and that our Native Army is to consist 
henceforth solely of troops organized on that system. 
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The second point which we desire to note prominently, previ¬ 
ous to considering that portion of the scheme winch affects the 
Euiopean officers, is, that the existing Regimental and General 
lists of officers are to be carefully preserved, and kept up for 
reference and guidance, though the troops themselves have either 
been- swept away, as have been the mutinied regiments, or 
embodied in a new shape, as is to be the European portion of the 
army. Thus the claims of all officers, not otherwise provided for 
under the new regulations, (namely, by transfer to the staff corps, 
or otheiwise as the case may be,) to promotion to the superior 
grades, will still admit of easy regulation, and the great object 
held in view of not prejudicing the existing rights of the officers 
will bo carefully ensured. The attention of the reader having 
been directed to these two preliminary features of the scheme, the 
way is open to an easier understanding of the measure, m its 
effects upon the prospects of the European officers of the army. 

The most salient feature in the scheme, as it affects the officers, 
is of course the proposed ‘ Staff Corps.’ It is understood that 
every officer (including officers of the Royal Army,) now em¬ 
ployed otherwise than regimental ^will have the option of en¬ 
rolling himself in the Staff Corps, without examination or proba¬ 
tion of any kind. Twelve years’ service in the Army, of which 
four in a staff situation, will entitle officers electing for the Staff 
Corps now, or entering it hereafter, to receive the substantive 
rank of Captain. Twenty years’ service, of which six in a 
staff situation, will similarly entitle to the substantive rank of 
Major: twenty-six years’, of which eight in a staff situation, to 
that of Lieutenant Colonel. But as these periods of service 
would entitle some officers to receive two steps of promotion 
on entering the Staff Corps, the scheme contains a proviso, 
that iii such cases the second step shall not be attained for two 
years after the first. An illustration will serve to elucidate 
the working of the latter arrangement. A, an Officer electing 
for the Staff Corps, is Captain (regimental) of twenty six years’ 
service, of which (say) eight on the staff. He will enter the 
Staff Corps as Major, and will not obtain the further grade of 
Lieutenant Colonel until two years later. We have heard, on 
good authority, that this proviso was inserted at the special in¬ 
stigation of the India Council, in opposition to the wish of the 
Duke of Cambridge, who would have given the officer, situated 
as in the above example, the immediate benefit of the doublo 
step. 

Officers extra • regimentally employed at the promulgation 
of the scheme, will not however be compelled to enrol them¬ 
selves m the Staff Corps. They will have the option of 
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taking their chance of promotion in their present regiments, 
in case that course should appear to them more advantageous 
than accepting the substantive promotion offered in the Staff 
Corps. In this case, they will not forfeit their appointments, 
hut may retain them irrespectively, in most cases, of the 
regimental rank they may attain to. For example, suppose A, 
a Captain of fifteen years’ service, on staff employ, is second 
Captain in his regiment, and has reason to believe, that the 
senior Captain and Major are only waiting until they have 
served the requisite number of years, to retire on their pen¬ 
sion :—if A, enters the Staff Corps, he knows that lie has five 
years to serve before he will be entitled to the substantive 
rank of Mujor, whereas, by refusing the Staff Corps, and re¬ 
taining the advantages of regimental promotion, lie may be 
a Major (say) in one year. Obviously it is for A’s interest, 
as far as promotion is concerned, to refuse the Staff Corps, 
though against speedier promotion he has to place the risk of 
foregoing departmental promotion on the staff, as in fufiut* 
no appointments will be given except to officers of the Stair 
Corps. 

Such, is the outline of the scheme proposed for the first 
institution of the Staff Corps. It would be premature to 
criticize very narrowly a project, the more minute details of 
which are still imperfectly known to us:—but it is impossible 
not to be struck with the enormous extension given by the 
proposed plan to the received and ordinary idea of an Army 
Staff Corps. A more heterogeneous mass of talent and attain¬ 
ments than its ranks will contain, it is impossible to conceive ! 
The most strictly military, and the most purely civil appointments 
are to be alike filled by officers drawn from the Staff Corps. 
"Whatever the exigency of the state, it will he supplied without 
difficulty out of the ranks of this most convenient body. But 
the doubt arises, whether a body so constituted, one half 
of the members of which will be permanently employed on 
duties of the most purely civil nature, can ever hope to retain 
its military character, or to preserve its status as an army Staff 
Corps. It seems anomalous that service in a purely civil capacity 
should be rewarded with increased military rank in exactly the same 
ratio as service of a strictly military character:—that, by different 
routes, the Deputy Commissioner, and the Commandant of Ir¬ 
regular Cavalry for instance, should both be pressing on to the 
common goal of high military rank. We submit, that, if the 
scheme contains no such arrangement already, it will be found 
necessary hereafter to divide the Staff Corps into a civil and a 
military branch, and to regulate the promotion of the former by 
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different rules to those which determine the promotion of the 
latter. 

The Staff Corps will be recruitdl, it is understood, for the pre¬ 
sent, partly from the British regiments serving in India, and 
partly from those Indian officers, who are at the present mo¬ 
ment unemployed. Justice, no less than expediency, will 
demand, that a large share of the early patronage arising 
from the Staff Corps, should be appropriated to the latter 
class of officers; who, in the mean time, will, however unwill¬ 
ingly and to their own disadvantage, be drawing their full pay 
without contributing to the seivice of the State. As the un¬ 
employed Indian officers become, m process of time, absorbed, 
the Staff Corps will depend entirely upon the British icgiments 
for its supply of recruits. The latter will be chosen, it need 
not be doubled, by the process of competitive examination; and 
*hc first and preliminary qualification will be a certain number 
• f years’ service (probably three) in India. Should the candidate 
jouveed m passing the examination, fixed for that branch of’ the 
( -tuff C >rps to which he aspires, he will be admitted, for a given 
ptiiod, on prolwition only. The term of probation satisfactorily 
passed, he will be struck off the rolls of his regiment and his place 
filled up. The patronage which will thus bo created in the Bri¬ 
tish Army will represent, to a certain extent, the patronage enjoy¬ 
ed by the late Court of Dnectors, and their successors, tho 
Indian Council. 

Such betng the scheme for the first creation, and future main¬ 
tenance of the Staff Corps, we are in a position to form a judg¬ 
ment, as to the effect which the amalgamation is likely to have upon 
the inteiests of India, and to decide, whether the mournful anti¬ 
cipations of those of us, who saw in the proposed extinction of 
the local Army, the rum of our Indian Umpire, are likely to be 
realized. The great argument, it will be recollected, of those 
who were opposed to amalgamation, was that the supply of 
officers, permanently connected with, aud interested in the coun¬ 
try, would be cut off;—that instead of being able to draw upon 
an inexhaustible mine of civil and military talent, habituated 
to the country, skilled m its language, versed in the peculiar] - 
ties of native habit and ways of thought, and kmdly disposed 
to the Indian races, we should have to fall back upon the un- 
sympatliizing element of the young officers of British Line re¬ 
giments, and to look for our future Clives and Lawrences 
amongst the rollicking revellers of the mess table } But how 
much of their force do all these objections, sq* plausible at the 
time, lose,—nay, how absolutely puerile do they seem, when, 
viewed by the^jht of the great and carefully constructed scheme 
Mahch, 1801. W 
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before us' How theoioticul and fanciful objections and difficulties 
vanish, when opposed by the quiet strength of a practical 
measure ? The Staff* Corpsjp as we have seen, commences by 
enrolling in its ranks every officer at present exlra-regimentally 
employed. To replace the casualties in the new Corps which 
the efflux of time will cause, we have, first, a very large reserve 
(alas, that it must be so!) of officers of the Indian service, 
who, in the first instance, must remain unemployed;—and, 
when these have been exhausted, we shall have all the youtli and 
talent of the British Army upon which to draw, to replace casual¬ 
ties, as one by one, and not, be it remembered, by sudden and 
wholesale cataclysms, they take place. We must have formed 
a very undue estimate of the advantages offered by employ¬ 
ment in the Staff Corps under the new scheme, if they are 
not great enough to attract an adequate number of competent 
young British officers to recruit its ranks. But if it be 
indeed the case that we are mistaken, we feel confident that 
the career offered by the Stair Corps will attract into the Army a 
new class of officers, who will thankfully avail themselves of the 
advantages the Staff Corps offers, and be no more dcteircd by 
the drawbacks of prolonged banishment from England, and 
association with the uncongenial races of India, than the class 
of officers whose successors they will be. Thercfoic it appears 
to us, that the anticipated evils of amalgamation must, at all 
events, be relegated to the next generation, and that, if need be, 
there will be plenty of time before that, to create a rffcw class of 
officers, supposing—what is contrary, however, to all present 
experience,—the existing class of officers to be found in the 
British regiments should prove unwilling or unfit to enter the 
lanks of an Indian Staff Corps. 

But we must hasten on to notice other salient features of the 
scheme. 

It is known that the officers of the European Artillery, 
Cavalry, and Infantry will receive the option of continuing to 
serve iu their present regiments under the altered condition and 
designations of the latter, (in which case, of course, they will bo 
eventually liable to serve elsewhere than in India,) or of being 
transferred to the local battalions of non-contents. The places 
of any officers of the European forces preferring the latter, as 
well as of those who may decide to enter the Staff Corps, will he 
filled up, it is understood, by volunteers from the unemployed 
Native Infantry Officers. Promotions in the new brigades oi 
Royal Artillery,*as well as in the Cavalry and in the new 101st, 
102nd, fee* Foot, will continue to be regulated by seniority. Thus 
the experiment of seniority promotion will have a fair trial in 
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the Cavalry and Infantry of the British Army, and the result 
may in the next, generation, for anything we can tell, lead to 
vast modificat ions in the existing system of purchase, perhaps 
even to its entire abandonment. 

The operation of the amalgamation scheme has yet to be 
noticed in its hearing on the Engineer corps, and on the Medical 
Service. Both, it is understood, will be amalgamated with the 
corresponding branches of the British Army. Both will receive 
the option of taking their chance of general service elsewhere 
than in India, or of continuing to serve in India only, with all 
their existing advantages guaranteed to them. The officers of 
all arms, who may volunteer for general service, will reckon, as a 
matter of course, their previous service towards retiring pen¬ 
sion; but, henceforth, two years of service out of India will 
count, it is said, as one only of Indian Service. This is a point 
upon which we would lie understood as reserving any opinion 
for the present. As we have before had occasion to observe, it is 
premature to criticize any hut the broader features of the 
scheme, whilst our information as to details is necessarily 
defective. 

Thus far even those most hostile to amalgamation and pre¬ 
determined to view the scheme unfavourably, must admit that its 
terms are favourable and liberal. But it cannot be disguised 
that after the demands of the Staff Corps, and of the 
European Troops have been supplied, a veiy large body of 
officers will remain, whose prospects, as we understand them, 
are the reverse of brilliant. The officers for whom employ¬ 
ment can be found neither in the Staff Corps, nor with 
the European battalions will be held available for general duty, 
whenever and wherever required, with the hope perhaps 
of beiug able eventually to obtain entrance into the Staff 
Corps, under the competitive examination, by which admissions 
into that Corps are in future to be regulated. Amongst these 
Officers’ will be found, in Bengal paiticularly, many Lieute¬ 
nant Colonels, who, in the halcyon days of the native army, could 
calculate almost with certainty on exercising the command of a 
Native regiment, with the comfortable addition to the pay of 
their rank which such employment brought. The irresistible 
torrent of the mutiny has swept away all but an insignificant 
number of regiments of the Bengal Native Infantry, and their 
place has been taken hp newly-raised irregular regiments to the 
command of which regimental Lieutenant Colonels are, by the 
rules of the service, ineligible. Nor would it indeed be either just 
or politic to displace in their favour, the generally able class of 
young men, who have raised and hitherto commandjBd the new 
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levies, and to supplant the latter hy Lieutenant Colonels advanced 
in life, to whom the Irregular System is equally strange and 
distasteful. No one, who has the interests of the service at heart, 
could desire to see the Lieutenant Colonel of the old Native Infan¬ 
try school, accustomed to rely on the constant support of Ins 
regimental Staff, to see nothing but neatly fitting red coats 
and. forage caps, and to regulate discipline by a mild application 
of the Articles of War, and standing orders for Infantry, trans¬ 
planted to the uiicongomal soil of a regiment of mixed Sikhs and 
Affghans, with uncouth tongue, non-regulation boards, and 
unsightly mud-coloured uniform, located—to complete Ins dis¬ 
comfort,—in one of the houseless camps of the Derajat Frontier 1 
The subject is not one for jesting, yet we may be pardoned for 
saying, that the surprize of both officer and men, if they found 
themselves thus suddenly brought into the ielation of com¬ 
mander and commanded, would, probably, be about equally 
balanced. In the Madras and Bombay Armies and indeed in 
the few remaining regular regiments of Bengal, the haidship 
indicted upon the older officers by amalgamation, and the pro¬ 
posed conversion of regular into irregular regiments, will hi' 
less. The Lieutenant Colonels now commanding regular regi¬ 
ments will probably retain their position, and he trusted to 
superintend the conversion of their regiments into irreguhus. 
The conversion will doubtless proceed very gradually, anil will 
perhaps hardly he fully accomplished for eight, or tcii years 
to come. 

We have naturally considered the case of the elders first, but 
the case of the unemployed juniors is not a whit less grievous. It 
may be Baid, with a certain amount of justice, m the case of flic 
juniors of the Bengal Army, that in the cornucopia of appoint¬ 
ments, which has beeii emptied over their heads since the Mutiny, 
it is next to impossible that any really deserving men should 
have failed to secure some sort or other of extra-regimental 
employment;—that the merit must be hidden indeed which has 
not had the opportunity of coming to the surface, during the 
♦stirring events of the last four years. But it must not be for¬ 
gotten, that wounds, sickness, and other causes have operated in 
many instances, during the period in question, to withdraw most 
deserving meh from the field of competition. It would be a 
reproach, indeed, to those who administer the patronage of the 
Army and of the country, if, when the qpw arrangements come 
into force, some hero of the ridge at Delhi, or of the feeble 
ramparts of Lucknow, should find himself consigned to the 
oblivion of an unemployed list, because wounds or sickness may 
have withdrawn him temporarily from the competitive struggle. 
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We are confident however that the Governor General and the 
Commandcr-in-Chief, will avoid all reasonable ground of cavil 
at the forthcoming scheme of amalgamation, and the obloquy 
of permitting officers with such unquestionable claims to consi¬ 
deration, to vegetate unemployed under the cold shade of 
neglect. 

It is difficult to estimate with anything like exactitude, the 
probable number of officers for whom employment will not be 
found under the new scheme. It may be feared, however, that 
it will be very considerable. When every attempt to provide 
employment in the ordinary way for all unemployed officers pos¬ 
sessed of the requisite capacity has failed, it may well receive 
the consideration of the government, whether it would not bo 
both fairer to individuals, and more advantageous to the public 
to purchase out (either by increased pensionary inducement, or 
by liberal oilers of land in Austialia or India,) those who will 
otherwise remain probably for yearn, a heavy incubus upon the 
State. We would advocate the early employment, if necessary, 
of an able actuary to determine this question. What a sum 
might have been saved to the State, if the pin chase out of offi¬ 
cers willing to resign their claims on the service. Lad commenced 
three years ago! 

We must now close this necessarily very imperfect notice of 
the grand scheme about to be promulgated. With certain draw¬ 
backs, which were doubtless inevitable, its provisions appear to 
to us decidedly, as a whole, beneficial to the service, and con¬ 
ceived in a liberal and kindly spirit. Unquestionably the posi¬ 
tion of tlie unemployed class will bo vciy giievous, but the 
scheme may contain details for ameliorating it which are not yet 
made public. It must be borne in mind too, that this class is 
not created by the amalgamation, but that it is already in existence. 
Indeed a striking peculiarity of the whole scheme is, bow very 
slight is the measure of change which it will introduce. What 
changes it does involve are often little more than nominal, and affect 
designation rather than actual position and prosi>ccts. Hut even 
a change of designation is in certain cases worth something.* 
However much some officers may affect to despise a name, few, 
we believe, would desire to revert to the title of ‘ the Honour¬ 
able Company's Army.' The name of ‘ Native Infantry' stinks 
in the nostrils of most of us. There are not many officers, we 
take it, in Bengal at least, wlio desire to perpetuate, oven in 
name, their connection with that once highly esteemed branch 
of the Aimy. The days when such a connection was deemed 
honourable, and a source of just pride, passed away when 
f Native Infantry’ became almost a synonym for mutineers. Such 
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feelings of course do not extend to those who claim to belong 
to the time-honoured corps of Indian Artillery, or to the Indian 
European regiments ;—yet even the officers of those arms will 
not, if we judge them rightly, despise the designations they are 
hereafter destined to bear, or deem it otherwise than a gratifying 
change to add to the title which is still to identify them with u 
past order of things, the distinction of ‘ Royal. 1 

So much as a mere matter of sentiment. But we believe that 
with these nominal advantages, more solid ones are also mixed 
up. The impending affiliation of the Indian Artillery and 
Engineer corps on the corresponding branches of the Royal 
service, seems likely to bring with it a very considerable aijoount 
of promotion, to the highei ranks at least of the former services. 
The same result, we anticipate, will attend the new organization 
of the European Infantry. Then as to the Staff Corps •—to he 
assured of the substantive rank of Captain, Major, anil Lieute¬ 
nant-Colonel after twelve, twenty and twenty-six years’ service 
respectively, even though the pay of the respective grades he, as 
is asserted, somewhat reduced, is an unquestionable impr ive- 
ment upon the glorious uncertainty winch attended promotion 
to those ranks under the foimer order of things. The promotion 
offered may not he brilliant, but it will be sufficient to attract 
into the service that class of men, who enter the airny for a 
career; that class, in faejj, of winch it was the boast of 
the Indian Army <o be composed. The proposed Indian Staff 
corps is destined, we firmly believe, to be hereafter the grandest 
body of officers to be found in the world. In its fust institution 
it will hardly desei ve the name of a corps (Velite, because admis¬ 
sion into its ranks will have been the result in many instances of 
mere interest,—in others of chance and a favourable concatena¬ 
tion of circumstances,—in a few only of legitimate selection and 
proved ability. But every year the composition of its ranks 
should improve, as entrance becomes the reward of lugli attain¬ 
ments and peculiar capacity, and it must eventually take the 
place in public estimation which it will deserve, as being eom- 
•posed of the most eminent men winch the military profession, 
under the most favourable conditions, can produce. There is 
infinite grandeur in the idea of a corps which shall conti ibute 
from its ranks to the public service every sort and description of 
talent for which a demand may arise;—which will manufacture 
and hold available for use, the proconsul who is to rule a 
province, the general who is to lead an army, the man of science 
whose discoveries may influence the future of the entire empire. 

Since the above was written, the scheme has appeared. It will 
be seen that our anticipations have in almost every instance 
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proved eoirect, and that the great measure is even move com¬ 
plete and more considerate towards unemployed officers than 
we had dared to hope. We notice too the publication ol a 
retiring scheme drawn up by the Commission, which, if sanc¬ 
tioned, even partially, by the Home Government, cannot fail to 
lighten the difficulties of the Executive, to place a charmed 
weapon in the hands of the military reformer, and to commend 
this word amalgamation even to those to whom it has hitherto 
been most repugnant. 
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Art. VII .—Eastern Bengal and its Railways. 


E ASTERN BENGAL extends from the slopes of the Hima¬ 
laya mountains below Daijcelmg in the North, to the head 
of tlie Bay of Bengal in the South, or roughly is enclosed with¬ 
in the 22nd and 27tli paiallels of North latitude. 

The Eastern boundary, commencing at Chittagong, becomes 
interlaced with the hills which limit the empire of Burmah, and 
stretches out through the extensive valleys of Upper and Lower 
Assam, as far as the gorge m the Himalaya mountains, through 
which the great river Burliaiupooter descends from Thibet. 

The Western limit follows the course of the rivers Ilooghly 
and Bliagiruttee, and passes through Calcutta, Moorslicdabad, 
Dmagepore up to Darjeeling. 

Its length from North to South is about 850 miles; its breadth 
800 miles. The total area of this country is about 100,000 
square miles. Comparing this extent of country with the British 
Isles, which contain 120,000 square miles, it will be seen that 
Eastern Bengal is a country of no mean proportions. 

* The population, estimated at fifteen millions, may be looked 
upon as a simple, rural population, covering the cultivated area 
of the country veiy evenly, and but moderately condensed in 
towns, save in the metropolis of the Bengal Presidency. Per 
square mile, it is perhaps the most densely populated country 
ol‘ equal extent on the face of the globe. 

‘ Eastern Bengal ’ is certainly a most fertile and prolific tract 
of land, and is suited to the most economical modes of cidtiva- 
tion. Watered by the two great rivers, Burhampooter and 
Ganges, and supplied with innumerable tributary rivers travel¬ 
ing the country like net, work, there are abundant moans at 
all points for iirigation, and a most extensive system of water 
carriage at all seasons of the year for the usual country boats. 
t The products of the country are not surpassed either in quan¬ 
tity or quality by any District under the Tropics, and their im¬ 
portance is shewn by the large revenue returns. 

The dwellings of the rural population consist chiefly of bam¬ 
boo and mud huts, covered with a thick thatch of leaves or rice 
straw, and are usually to be found deeply ensconced in the jungle, 
and ordinarily not visible to travellers. This privacy is looked 
upon as of great importance, as it often shields a family from ob¬ 
noxious intrusion. The Bengalees are an effeminate and indo¬ 
lent people; they are ingenious and handy workers, and though 
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slow in movement, they are nevertheless apt at learning. Their 
moral habits are however degraded. Cunning, deceit, and sen¬ 
suality, are amongsttheir characteristics, and, as a natural con¬ 
sequence, where immorality predominates, courage is at a low 
ebb. Yet it is impossible to imagine the whole mass of the 
nation to be utterly void of some paitielc of that honesty of pur¬ 
pose, that conscientiousness of thought and feeling, which may 
be found even among those who do not rank in the highest 
position, either morally or intellectually, and education and ex¬ 
ample, combined with great firmness, may, in generations to come, 
yet present us with a community recognising the authority of 
moral principles; while, among the moie cultivated intellects, 
there is even now no want of a certain shrewdness and quick¬ 
ness of thought, which offer materials for still better things. 

To facilitate description, f Eastern Bengal* may be arranged 
into three great territorial tracts. 

The District lying to the south and west of the Ganges, includ¬ 
ing the District to the east of Calcutta and the great S 0011 - 
derbunds circuit, comprises the fiist tract. 

The Soondcrbunds stretch across the head of the Bay of 
Bengal, a distance of 260 miles, and present, at tlic Sandhcads, 
a low swampy country and a dense forest for 50 miles inland* 
Beyond this, cultivation first makes its appearance. There are 
nine principal streams and several tidal estuaries to the sea front. 
The portion of the country which has been cleared is cultivated 
chiefly with rice, and is densely populated, but in the forests and 
on the extensive swamps there arc but few inhabitants on account 
of the, numbers of wild beasts and venomous reptiles, and the 
malaria which at the end of the rainy season is very deadly. 
The Soondcrbunds is a tract of much interest, and ofieis 
many subjects for contemplation. The water channels afford 
an excellent, though circuitous, line for the navigation of 
country boats, which ascend and descend from the open and move 
cultivated parts of Eastern Bengal; but they are full of danger 
for the navigation of steamers or other large craft. The coun¬ 
try is mostly covered with crops of rice and oil seeds, and open 
pastures, studded with beautiful groves of trees, which shelter 
and nourish the cattle belonging to the many villages that stud 
this interesting locality. 

The Second Tract consists of the Districts lying between the 
Ganges and the Burhampooter, extending Northwards to the foot 
of the Himalayas. The character of the country is similar to the 
cleared portion adjoining the Soonderbunds; it is however a 
slightly higher tract of country, and is specially suited for the 
growth of fibrous plants, for which the neighbourhood of 
March, 1801. X 
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Rungpore is greatly celebrated. The population inhabiting this 
tract of territory is scarcely less dense than in the first tract, whilst 
the general appearance of the country, always flat, is much the 
same as in the other parts of ‘ Eastern Bengal/ 

The Districts lying East of the Burhampooter, including Dacca 
and Sylhet constitute the Third Tract, This tract presents greater 
resources than either the first or second tract. The greater portion 
of its surface is occupied by the rich plains of Mymensing and 
Sylhot through which the river Soornia meanders. The old 
channel of the Burhampooter, now nearly dry, together with 
other old beds of alluvion, wind along by Dacca from the Eastward. 

This Tract affords a great variety of produce, such as cotton, 
sugar-cane, rice and other grains, together with potatoes, plantains 
and oranges. These last are supplied to Calcutta in greater 
quantities from here than from any other quarter. The Eastern 
hills offer a large assortment of agricultural produce and mineral 
wealth. In the high lands are obtained lime and coals, besides 
valuable timber, and the district produces tea of the best quality. 
In the pastures and jungles are elephants and buffaloes, valu¬ 
able to India as beasts of burden, and, to commerce the latter 
arc also valuable for their hides. This tract is therefore one of 
vast importance to the general resources of India. Excluding 
for the moment, any description of the great valley of Assam, 
the occupied portions of the three tracts contain together 
about 35,000 square miles, and it has been estimated that no less 
than 425 human beings are located on every square mile, giving 
nearly fifteen millions of inhabitants for working the internal 
resources of the country. 

Viewing the three great tracts together, they certainly offer 
the finest field in India for the investment of capital and skilful 
enterprise. On the east and north limits of 1 Eastern Bengal’ 
are two ‘ Hill stations,’ Cherapoonjee and Darjeeling. Each of 
these stations is a Sanatarium useful in alleviating the effects 
of the fierce and trying climate of Bengal; To all invalids, and 
especially to European constitutions, these stations are most 
valuable, and although at present hard to reach, they will be 
made accessible to the metropolis within a very few years. 

In contemplating the picture of the country that has been 
described, it is painful to reflect how backward in civilisation is 
this important province of our Indian possessions. Although 
in its present undeveloped state it produces a greater proportion 
of revenue than any other tract of country m India of equal 
extent, it may be said to be enveloped in the accumulated dark¬ 
ness of past ages. There are no roads of importance, no appli¬ 
ances of modern civilisation, and the transit of produce is 
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effected by the most primitive expedients. Through its length 
and breadth it is limited to a tedious water communication in 
boats of unsafe and cumbersome construction. The staple of 
the export trade consibts in the raw produce of the country, 
and the manufactures of Indigo and Silk. The imports are 
comparatively trifling, when such a vast population is taken into 
account, and much judicious management will he required before 
the consumption of English manufactures attains its due pro¬ 
portions. 

It has been previously observed that the population of ( Eas¬ 
tern Bengal’ was not condensed or concentrated m large towns, 
with the one great exception of the Metropolis, nor is there any 
reason why it should be. The elements of its commerce are 
solely agricultural, and differ therefoie materially from trade in 
England. The produce of the country is collected m certain 
Bazars for further distribution, and the towns of Dacca, Bung- 
pore, Mymensmg, together with the marts of Serajgunge, 
Jessore, Naraingunge, Sylhet, Assam, &c., constitute the chief 
resorts of traders and emporia of the resources of the country; 
but they are simply warehouses for exchange with Calcutta, and 
not centres of industry such as we possess at Manchester, 
Leeds, and innumerable other towns in England. Some few 
wealthy European and native traders however have established 
houses of their own, and transmit their own produce direct to 
Calcutta. The working people are ill directed by the zemindars 
or native landlords. The native mahajuns or merchants, to¬ 
gether with the smaller traders and boatmen, have all endea¬ 
voured more or less to oppress or cheat them. 

The great valley of Assam, which lies to the extreme east of 
Bengal, extends a length of four hundred miles, with a breadth 
varying from forty to seventy miles, and comprising an area 
of about 22,000 square miles, through which the Burhampooter 
River flows. Mr. Barry, of Serajgunge, has fully described* 
the great value of this district as a field for mercantile speculation, 
on account of its great resources. Coal, lime, and iron have been 
discovered in several places, also gold and precious stones, and 
several amber and salt mines. Timber is found in the forests 
that line the Burhampooter. There are several extensive tracts 
of tea and other cultivated land, though the country is generally 
swampy. The people however are idle, and being abstemious are 
without any sufficient incentive to labor: the consequence is, 
there are immense tracts of excellent land lying waste, that 

* Memorandum on the Province of Assam, published by C. B. Lewis, Baptist 
Mission Press, Calcutta, 1856. 
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might be most profitably cultivated. Wild elephants, tigers 
leopards, bears, buffaloes, hogs, and game of all sorts abound, 
and the greater part of the countiy is m a truly primeval state. 

It has been already mentioned that 1 Eastern Bengal 1 posses¬ 
ses, in her many rivers, a complete system of water communica¬ 
tion. These rivers are at present the only channels of communica- 
tionthat serve for the tiansport of merchandise; they are very 
circuitous and dangerous, and the tediousness of a journey up 
and down can be fully understood by those only who have had 
the fortune to endure it. Roads there are none, save near 
Calcutta and around some of the Civil Stations. There arc a 
few miles of hall-made roads, formed in a desultory unsystematic 
way, connected with the Indigo Factories, but no road that can 
be depended upon for a journey of twenty miles without interrup¬ 
tion. Wheeled carnages, other than bullock hackeries, arc 
therefore not to be met with at any distance from Calcutta, 
save at the Civil Stations, and the consequent loss of time in the 
transit of goods and in travelling generally, brings with it 
a corresponding loss of money. Roads therefore are the great 
want—good and substantial roads—and for the complete deve¬ 
lopment of the country, railroads, as well as the common roads, 
must be piovnled. A well defined system of roads is the key 
to the prospculy of the country. * 

It has been estimated that about one half of the produce 
traffic, between the interior of tins side of India and Calcutta, is 
obtained from within the districts of ( Eastern Bengal/ and 
that the largest poition of it is for British or foreign consump¬ 
tion. The present Eastern Bengal Railway was projected in 
1856, and the computations concerning the amount of tonnage it 
was likely would be carried, were based on the returns of the 
Eastern Canals, from which it was fully demonstrated that 
upwards of one million tons weight of produce wore trans¬ 
mitted annually to the port of Calcutta from the districts of 
f Eastern Bengal/ and that at least forty thousand tons of im¬ 
ports were distributed over the same territory as return cargoes. 
From a further calculation it was presumed that the railway would 
obtain the transmission of 419,560 tons per annum. The pro¬ 
moters of the railway speculated on taking £379,210 per annum 
as gross receipts, from goods and passengers, when the line was 
completed to Dacca and Narraingunge which would produce a 
dividend of 8 per cent upon a capital of £3,000,000 the estimated 
cost, including the rolling stock, management, &c. 

It may be observed that in so complex a river system as the 
Gangetic Delta, it was a question of no small importance to de¬ 
cide carefully in the first instance, the route qf the trunk 
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Hue, so as to admit of the extension lines being connected advan¬ 
tageously hereafter. By a reference to the map inserted at page 
J 08, it will be seen how judiciously the main line lias been laid out 
for the aggregation of the traffic that will be brought down 
the vanous streams which traverse the country. 

Such a system of railway as is here sketched out for the full 
development of the resources of the country is most essential, and 
the Government, it is presumed, will bear this always m mind, 
when deciding on the concessions hereafter to he made, from time 
to time, to the Eastern Bengal Railway Company, without it the 
resources of the various districts of the country cannot he 
thoroughly opened out. How strongly tins is really felt by the 
authorities, may be understood by a short account of the steps 
they have already taken, and the progress that lias been made 
with the Eastern Bengal Railway uudertakmg. 

So far back as the year 1853, it was cleaily perceived that the 
traffic of ‘ Eastern Bengal required that a railway should be 
earned into that quarter. The question was brought under the 
consideration of the Government, before even the expennienlal 
line of the East India Railway Company to Raneegunge was 
tried, and Major Greatlicad, then a very young officer in the 
Bengal Engineers, was instructed to examine and rcpoit on the 
line of common road between Calcutta and Dacca vifl Jessore. 
To his report we owe the first outline of a plan for a line of rail¬ 
way from Calcutta eastwards; for not only did lie distinctly 
point out that a railway could be had at but a trilling more 
cost than the ordinary road he was sent to report on, hut 
he also broadly discussed tlic question of the amount of traffic 
that might he expected. This at once placed within the reach 
of an enterprising merchant of Calcutta, Mr. W. E. Eergusson, 
an amount of information winch enabled lum to organize a set 
of promoters in England; soon after which, the present company 
for carrying out the undertaking was formed. 

In the early part of 1856, when a favourable opportunity 
occurred for putting forth a prospectus of the railway, and tes¬ 
ting its merits upon the London money market, the avidity 
with which the shares were taken up was perfectly astonishing. 
The capital for the first section of the line was put down at 
one MillionStcriing, but applications were actually made amount¬ 
ing to upwards of 15 Million Pounds Sterling, and the re¬ 
quisite deposit per share was collected for preliminary 
expenccs. This glut of applicants was weeded by the Direc¬ 
tors, and the share list purged and reduced to the amount 
of capital required, and the deposit money for the surplus was 
returned to the applicants. In this way a singularly good, and 
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solvent list of shareholders was obtained. The Company thus 
got the capital subscribed on the condition of a guarantee being 
given of a lixed interest of 5 per cent., to be paid to the sub¬ 
scribers by the Government of India or the Court of Directors. 

The East India Court of Directors looked carefully at the 
project, and would give no guarantee before the route of the line 
was definitively settled, or some favourable opinion expressed by 
the local Government of India. At this stage, it was thought 
expedient to send out an Engineer to Bengal to make surveys, 
and such preliminary investigations as would eventually be re¬ 
quired ; and during the latter end of 1856 and the early part of 
1857, the country was explored and surveyed by Mr. Purdon, an 
Engineer, who was despatched fiom England for this special 
service. The plans and estimates, together with the reports of 
that gentleman, were duly submitted to the Government through 
Colonel Baker, and were fully discussed by the present Governor 
General in Council. ' The main trunk line from Calcutta to 
Dacca being considered the best that could be devised, was de¬ 
termined upon, and a recommendation was sent home to Govern¬ 
ment, and the East India Board to concede it to the present 
Company with a guarantee of 5 per cent, on the Capital requir¬ 
ed for its construction. 

It was in June 1857 that the favourable opinion of the Govern¬ 
ment of India reached England, and with this despatch also 
came the lamentable intelligence of the mutiny of the Native 
Bengal Army ; yet such was the reliance placed on the British 
strength in India, that within one month after the opinion of 
the Government of India was received, the concession of the 
line was given, and the guarantee of 5 per cent, granted on the 
capital conditionally subscribed. An Act of Parliament was 
next obtained within three months following, fully incorpora¬ 
ting the Company. 

Many of our readers can remember the impression the Mutiny 
in India made on Parliament, and how manfully the old Court of 
Directors permitted the Bill for the construction of the Eastern 
Bengal Railway to bo proceeded with at a time when the very 
existence of the East India Company was in j'eopardy; and 
how Members and Noble Lords smiled as the Bill proceed¬ 
ed, wondering at the revived energy of the Court of Direc¬ 
tors during their throes of dissolution. The Act received 
the Royal assent in August 1857, when the direful news from 
India was at its culminating point. The promoters soon dis¬ 
covered that the confidence in Indian Securities of the public in 
England was shaken, and they refrained from making a call on the 
Shareholders for funds to enable the undertaking to proceed. 
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The Court of Directors participated in this very reasonable and 
just apprehension, and it was mutually agreed to let the subject 
rest until better times. 

The baneful effects of the Mutiny on the public generally, 
extended itself to the promoters of the undertaking, and neither 
the Railway Board nor the Court of Directors had sufficient con¬ 
fidence to avail themselves of the opportunity of a year’s leisure 
for completing the plans and particulars for tho works, and the 
loss of this time was the cause of serious detriment to the 
Company. ,In the month of May 1858, when the cheering news 
from India of the rapid suppression of the Insurrection began to 
enliven their prospects, the Board found the old East India 
Court of Directors swept away, and a new order of things 
established at the India House. The confidence of tho Share¬ 
holders then revived somewhat, although a Committee of the 
House of Commons was receiving the ’most conflicting and ex¬ 
traordinary evidence, that ever was taken> upon the causes of 
delay in the execution cf the Railways of India. The Boaid 
now requested their Consulting Engineer, the late Mr. Biunel, 
to take steps for letting the construction of their woiks proceed, 
and they again engaged the services of Mr. Purdon, and ap¬ 
pointed him Chief Engineer of the line in India. 

In the mean time the evidence taken before the Parliamentary 
Committee on the causes of delay in the construction of Indian 
Railways had created a strong feeling in England, that it was 
most advisable to get some of the great English contractors to 
execute the works, and bring their experienced and trained hands 
and familiar appliances, to bear on the prosecution of the Indian 
lines. Mr. Pardon was accordingly instructed, under Mr. Brunei’s 
direction, to procure designs and prepare a comprehensive con¬ 
tract for letting the whole of the works of the Eastern Bengal 
Railway between Calcutta and Kooshtee, and the Board at once 
advertised the letting of the work by Public Tender, with a 
view of commencing active operations during the ensuing cold 
season in Bengal. This it appears was a very difficult task to 
perform in four months. It was nevertheless successfully accom¬ 
plished, and Mr. Purdon, with a staff of Engineers, started 
for India in September 1858, immediately after the Board had 
accepted the Tender of Messrs. Brassey, Paxton, and Wythes. 
They arrived in Calcutta on the 1st November 1858, and lost 
no time in communicating with the Government. 

The executive staff now experienced some of those difficulties 
in their surveys, which might be expected on commencing a 
new work in a foreign country, where their transactions were 
not facilitated by official routine. The Engineers of the local 
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Government were furnished by the Home Authorities with 
the details of the contract that had been made with Messrs. 
Brasscy, Paxton, and Wythes. The conditions of the contract 
and the comprehensive specification puzzled them at fiist, 
because they knew that no working surveys of the line had as 
yet been made, though a preliminary survey had been obtained 
by Mr. l’uidon, and that the Government had not even sanc¬ 
tioned the precise route of the line. The time allowed for the 
execution of the works also appeared to them marvellously short. 
The Engineers of Government m India were not familiar 
with such contracts, though of every day occurrence m Eng¬ 
land. Difficulties occurred, and doubts were entertained. The 
contract was said to be a very bad arrangement, and it was 
observed how much better it would have been if, instead of 
wasting a whole year in England contriving such a contract, the 
Company’s Engineer had returned at the close of 1857, and made 
the proper working plans of the line, from data that could be at 
once understood by the local Government. But in fact all this 
was impossible, for India was at the time in rebellion. 

The chief items of expencc of any Itailway in Lower Bengal, 
such as the Permanent way, the Ballast, the Eaithwoik, the 
pnncipal Bridges, Stations, and fencing, can be calculated with 
sufficient accuracy from a general survey of the line, and it makes 
little difference, (there are of course exceptional cases) whether 
the line be carried a few chains to one side or the other of the 
assumed line of route. The amount of all the items can be so 
nearly determined by an experienced Engineer, that an ap¬ 
proximate set of quantities may be got out to form the basis of 
a perfectly sound contract, which shall provide for adjusting the 
gross sum according to the ultimate ascei tamed quantities of 
the woik when executed. In all sound contracts, provision is 
made to adjust the original estimate with the actual outlay, and 
this adjustment is made by a comparative view of the quantities 
which formed the basis of the original estimate, with those 
actually found to have been executed at the completion of the 
works. The excess or deficiency of works of any kind being 
added to or deducted from the onginal estimate. 

Obtaining possession of the land for the formation of the 
Itailway was a tedious operation, and although the contrac¬ 
tors were to have commenced work as early as December 
1858, they were unable to do so before the month of October 
following, as the land could not be made over except at 
a few disconnected places until that period. Next came 
the Contractors’ difficulties with respect to a fair adjust¬ 
ment of wages for the coolies, who withheld their service 

* 
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for a time, with a view of forcing the Contractors to 
pay exorbitant rates, believing them to be bound under any 
circumstances to a fixed period for completing the works. 
Time however smoothed in a measure these difficulties, and 
the Contractor's staff being shortly afterwards organized and 
distributed over the line, they commenced work m earnest. Ship¬ 
ments from England arrived, and the materials were transported 
speedily, and fortunately without loss, on to the various divi¬ 
sions or districts, as they are called, of the lmo. A severe 
scrutiny on the pait of Government was in the meanwhile 
carried on, on account of the doubts still entertained of the 
soundness of the conditions and stipulations of the contract. 

After this brief sketch of a part of the history of the proceed¬ 
ings of the Eastern Bengal Railway Company up to the tune of 
the arrival of the Engineering staff, and the present Contractor 
and Ins staff m India for the actual prosecution of the works, the 
present state of the undertaking should be described. 

It appears from a statement which has been obtained from the 
Chief Eugmeer, that up to the piesent time 60 per cent, of the 
Eai tliwork for the whole 110 miles is done, and 21 per cent, of the 
brickwork; 16 per cent, of the ballast is burned, and about 40 
per cent is ready for firing, and the materials for laying the greater 
poition of the permanent way are upon the ground. In additi¬ 
on to the above works the iron budges are in a very forward 
state. It may therefore be confidently anticipated, if all still 
continues to go on smoothly, that the 110 miles of line will be 
finished and ready for traffic, before the rams of next year, or in 
May 1862. 

Fifty-six millions of pounds sterling represent, the an¬ 
ticipated cost of railway works in India already conceded to the 
fostering care of Joint Stock Companies; this amount is to be 
invested with the Government of India at a guaranteed rate of 
interest of five per cent, per annum, with a prospect of course 
of an additional rate of interest fiom a dividend. This is in¬ 
deed a grand step in advance for India; and should Indian Rail¬ 
ways become as remunerative as they are popular, it may bo con¬ 
fidently predicted that as much as one hundred millions of pounds 
sterling can be easily raised in England, and be beneficially laid 
out on Indian Railways. 

The Eastern Bengal Railway Company has a concession to 
construct a Railway from Calcutta to the River Ganges at 
Kooshtec, and ultimately to Dacca, together with a branch to 
Jessore. The Company have taken power under an Act of in¬ 
corporation to increase their Capital to £6,000.000, and to mdlty 
arrangements for the construction of at least COO miles of Ra|If» 

Ma.bc*, 1801 Y 
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way. Sufficient capital to construct only the first section of 110 
miles from Calcutta to Koobhtee has at present been raised. 

A small map here introduced will shew the line conceded to 
the Eastern Bengal Railway Company; the black line being the 
parent stem of the system of communication which it is thought 
will be reqlined. The dotted lines and the annexed table 
will shew the lines that evidently appear necessary to develope, 
if not to complete, the railway system in ( Eastern Bengal. 1 
These linos may be constructed under the powers already con* 
ceded to the Railway Company by their present Act of Parlia¬ 
ment, subject to the capital being guaranteed by the Indian 
Government. 

Miles . 


0 Mam trunk line between Calcutta and Kooshtee,. 110 

1 Extension of the Main line from Kooshtee to Naramgungo via 

Dacca, . 100 

2 Fiow Sliazadpoie to Rungpore, . 110 

3 Fiom Rungpoie to noai Daijeeling along tlie corn be of the Teesta 

nver, .. 100 

4 From Rungpore to opposite Rajmahai via DinagepoieandMalda, 

to connect the Noith West with the Eastern Bengal system of 
lines, ... , . . . 110 

6 Fiom Rungpoie to the foot of the Assam Valley, . 50 

G From oil the Dacca extension line at Dhunnoy to Sylhet, ... .. 120 


Total, .. 712 

Tliis amount of railway mileage appears to be as requisite to 
accommodate * Eastern Bengal’ as the 1,414 miles of railway 
already conceded to the East Indian Railway Company, is for the 
North West, since its population, produce, and natural resources 
are no less in proportion. IIow these extension lines (all of them 
abutting on the mam line or trunk), already conceded to the Eas¬ 
tern Bengal Railway Company, are to be carried out, is a 
problem which our rulers will have to solve, if the resouices of 
this side of India are to be developed : and to the discussion of 
this problem we shall briefly address ourselves. 

It appears certain that no better course can be adopted for 
carrying out the extension Railways, than that of accepting the 
medium of the Companies already incorporated ; because, as was 
most truly observed by the Governor General of India at the 
Jtftoent opening of the Railway to Rajmahai;—* Though the 

* Government were most anxious to give encouragement to the 

* Investment of English Capital in India, and however sincere 
, * their desii'e, that encouragement would fail unless they could 

* prove by the establishment of Companies that there is scope 
*tibr remunerative employment of such Capital in India, parti- 

* ffalarly in Bengal. Without such assurance, capitalists will not 
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f be induced to aid in such enterprises, however useful in their 
* ultimate results/ 

Now if we are to look forward to the construction of 712 
miles of Railway in Eastern Bengal, and in like proportion 
through other important provinces and districts of India, it is 
difficult to conceive by what other means the money can be raised ; 
for although the Government might possibly raise a loan of a 
few millions for the purpose of making a limited number of 
miles of Railway, it is quite improbable they could raise money 
enough, in addition to the heavy loans leqiured for the other 
purposes of the State, to construct the many miles that are re¬ 
quired. The House of Commons would scarcely sanction such a pro¬ 
ceeding, if indeed it were feasible, as tliefflSnglisli Market would 
thereby be deluged with Indian State securities to the deprocL* 
ation of all English stock. It would however be quite other¬ 
wise if the Joint Stock Company principle of raising capital 
were judiciously made use of, because, where private enterprise 
can have scope, the dnect action of Government is seldom or 
ever desirable. But putting aside any question of whether it 
is abstractedly better to borrow in the form of a direct loan 
to Government, or indirectly by encouraging the investment 
of Joint Stock Capital, the former course can only be 
practicable to a very limited extent, neither is the latter system 
capable of any great extension, unless it can be shewn to afford 
remunerative employment for the capital invested; but if it be 
carried out by degrees, so as not to overdraw the resources that 
can be spared in England, at any one time for such purposes, every 
mile of Railway here mentioned may be construct oil m compa¬ 
ratively few years, provided the different sections of the lines be 
taken up in succession, and laid before the English public in a 
skilful and judicious manner, and under a Government guarantee. 

The raising of money for Indian Railways, through the medium 
of Joint Stock Companies, was not adopted in the first instance, 
chiefly because it enabled the capital to be more conveniently 
raised. There was another very important reason for it, namely, 
the deficiency of the requisite executive machinery at the dispo¬ 
sal of the Government, for the construction of the lines, winch 
thus would have to he entrusted to officers in the service of the 
State, who would have to be self-trained to then* duties; whilst 
Joint Stock Companies on the other hand could bring together 
experienced men from England and other countries. It may be 
argued that the Government also could engage the same expe¬ 
rienced Staff of Engineers and other Officeis, but this does toot 
appear so certain. The State could not so easily get them 
together as Joint Stock Companies, because Civil Engineers ip 
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general, have a dislike to military control 1 per se,’ as it does 
not permit them to exercise that freedom of thought in the pre¬ 
paration of their designs, or the supervision of their works, to 
which they have been accustomed. It is no small privilege to 
India to possess, as she does at the present time, that diversity 
of Engineering thought and talent in the prosecution of her 
railway works, which has been introduced by the agency of Joint 
Stock Companies, and it would be unwise if India were not to 
avail herself of that skill and experience, which the satisfactory 
construction and completion of English and European Railways, 
places at her disposal. It might also be made advantageous to 
the Indian Government, as a school to train the officers and 
servants who are in lief pay, since the process of making an expe¬ 
rienced Railway Engineer is not so easy as it is at times imagin¬ 
ed, and it is always an expensive and tedious operation. There 
are many clever and talented Engineers to be found in the service 
of the Indian Government, but it is hardly possible that they 
should posses that experience in those numerous details of Railway 
practice, which go to form the Railway Civil Engineer. 

It has been previously mentioned that the present concession 
to the Eastern Bengal Railway Company extends beyond the 
Ganges to the Burhampooler and to Dacca, but that the capital 
actually subscribed is only for a section of Railway between 
Calcutta and Kooshtee on the Ganges, a distance of about 110 
miles. There is no guarantee as yet given for the extension capi¬ 
tal, and no subscription contract is as yet entered into for raising 
the money. Now at first sight it might appear that nothing is 
easier than for the Government of India to guarantee 5 per cent, 
upon the extension capital, issue the stock, and raise the money 
forthwith. But a little reflection will shew that there is consider¬ 
able difficulty in the way, the shares being already at 10 per cent, 
discount.* In the face of this fact, no extension capital can be 
expected to be subscribed for at the present time, unless the 
shares can be obtained at a still greater discount, or unless a 
higher and more tempting rate of interest be guaranteed. Such 
a state of things practically precludes the possibility of rais¬ 
ing Joint Stock Capital for further extensions, until the 
project appears likely to be more remunerative than the 5 per 
cent, guaranteed, and also perhaps until a period of more eager 
desire for investment in Indian Securities is manifested by the 
London Market than at present exists. 


* The cause of this depression is believed to bo owing to the fact that tho 
merits of the undertaking have not as j ot been sufficiently notified and explained 
to the public. 
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In order then to float any extension shares, it is evident that 
the portions of Railway previously constructed must be made m 
the first instance remunerative; the management of the Compa¬ 
ny’s affairs must in like manner be maintained in good repute; 
Capitalists will then in all probability be found to take up the 
qfoak. fr om time to time, when judiciously offered m the market. 
What at present is most necessary for the Railway Hoards is, to 
collect into a well considered compendium or pamphlet all such 
reports and statistics, estimates and prospects of traffic of the 
various lines, which should be circulated amongst the proprietors 
and the public under the sanction of Government, to enable 
people to judge of the merits of the various projects. The pub¬ 
lication of these in one volume for all the Indian lines would give 
a great impulsi^o those investments, and be likely to produce 
a large accession of capital for these undertakings at the 
earliest period that it is desirable to obtain it. When the 
parent stem is extended to Dacca, the line to Rungpore may 
be put forward, and if guaranteed will be taken up with as 
much avidity as the original share capital of the Company, if 
but good faith and steadiness of purpose in keeping up the re¬ 
putation of the Company, be maintained. 

It may be observed that in dealing with so difficult a subject 
as the raising of Railway Capital, many collateral points will 
naturally arise, which require to be specially met; for instance, 
an unusually sterile tract of country over which little or 
no traffic can be obtained; or an expensive bridge over a 
great river such as the Ganges at Kooshtee; or some sud¬ 
den depression in the money market; or the reputation of 
the Company itself suffering from assumed, or actual bad 
management. All or any of these causes might disturb the 
proceedings of the Company to such an extent, that they 
would have great difficulty in raising capital. To meet such cir¬ 
cumstances it might be permitted to the Company to borrow on 
debentures, a sum equal to one third the Capital subscribed, so as 
to counteract and tide over some of these temporary difficul¬ 
ties, and it might also be desirable for the Government itself to 
assist and relieve the Company from some of the very heavy 
woi ks, and perhaps to undertake directly the construction of the 
line across any commercially unproductive tract of country, so 
that every link should be made complete by leasing the Govern¬ 
ment works to the Company. The Government might be en¬ 
abled in more prosperous times to borrow for such purposes on 
the securities of the Revenue of India, in addition to guaranteeing 
the share Capital of the Company; but whether encouragement and 
positive assistance on the part of Government are given or not, it 
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is essential that the fullest control of the expenditure and manage¬ 
ment of the Company’s undertaking should be vested in the 
Government. 

This leads to the discussion of another very important question 
already dealt with partially, viz. the relation between the Govern¬ 
ment and the Company, and the powers of each. Considering 
the varied character of Joint Stock Companies in general the 
utmost influence and care of the Home Authorities should be 
exercised m obtaining a good Directory in the first instance, 
and afterwards maintaining it. The approval by the Indian 
Secretary of State of each Director should be made a sine 
find non by Act of Parliament. The Home Government should 
have power to dismiss any Director, although the sbaieholders 
should still retain the prerogative of electing tl^Jr own Direetois. 
It is evident the Government have a large stake m the undertak¬ 
ing, since they not only give the land, but also the guarantee of 
B per cent, and it may be generally remarked in respect to all 
Hallways that inefficient Directors do much mischief, and often 
seriously impede the progress of the undertaking, which must 
not be looked upon as being but a private speculation, but also 
a grand national work. 

It is doubtless a delicate and difficult problem to determine 
where the interests of the shareholders arc m opposition to the 
representatives of the State; but it appears seif evident that none 
but well known men should be admitted to sit at the Board of 
Direction,—men who being 1 expectable in social standing and 
commercial position would diaw around them respect, and bung 
with them a connection that would facilitate the raising of capi¬ 
tal; men who, possessed of good sense, would never attempt 
to frustrate the national object and jeopardise the general pros- 
peiity of the undertaking as a whole; men who would earty 
with them the confidence of the body of Shareholders, and 
who possess sufficient strength of mind to enable then to combat 
successfully the elements of disturbance, suspicions, and of im¬ 
proper interference and combinations, made against the Board of 
Directors and governing authorities whenever they occurred. It 
must not be supposed that there is extraordinary difficulty 
in procuring such Boards of Direction. Gentlemen of the stamp 
required are found ready to enter respectable Directions of great 
Companies, such as the Indian Railways are likely to become, and 
such Gentlemen are actually found to sit upon the Direction of 
our Indian Railways, and it should be as much an honor to sit at 
one of the Boards as it is to be a Director of the Bank of 
Eugland, or as it was to be Director of the late East India 
Company* 
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Having secured the best possible Board of Directors, next 
<>mes the degree in which the Government should exercise its 
jontrol. There is but the faintest possible analogy between the 
bnstitution of an Indian Railway Company and the position of 
be ordinary Railway Companies in England. The one goes on 
- rithout any supervision on the part of the State beyond the 
t^ct of Parliament for the guidance of the Railway Company, 
^he other requires the constant and vigilant supervision of the 
joeal Government and its Officials, to picvent abuses to the 
indholders and community at huge, that might otlici wise lead 
0 consequences disastrous to the Empire. 

, Unlike Companies lor English Railways, the Government re¬ 
vive to themselves at starting the right of selecting the route 
f the line, and as they give the land and the requisite guaian- 
$e, they are obviously entitled to the most complete supervision 
f the expenditure of the Company. 

' There aro many essential reasons why it would be well for 
$a,ilwav Boards to admit the necessity of the Government con- 
tol over their undertakings in India, but chiefly because there 
£e no independent tribunals in India. The Supreme Courts 
t India aie unable to enforce the peiformance of an agicement 
etween an English Company and the Imperial State. No 
Ipihvay executive in India therefore, should be entrusted with 
he difficult problems that arise from time to time, unless placed 

S ler the direct sanction of some local authority, possessing 
bility of character and a certain amount of freedom of ac- 
i$n. To refer every question home for deliberation would cause 
iwcli difficulty and elicit many inconvenient expl a nations; it 
raitild excite irrelevant correspondence, and would seldom 
tjftsent a true description of the case wlnn it reached England. 
4is therefore almost impossible for a Railway Company, of 
gfelF, to organise an agency of sufficient power or authority, 
ft the construction or the working of a Railway in India. 
Hasidering then the intimate relations that should exist be- 
Jften the Railway executive in India and the local Govern- 
Mftt, it is a most important desideratum to determine the most 
Blptiye system of conducting the Company's affairs. It may 
M assumed with sufficient accuracy for argument, that capi- 
llpts will invest no money in Indian Railways without a guar- 
nee from the Indian State, and if this is so, the legislature 
hs, so long as wc guarantee you your property, we will take 
nurselves the right of controlling your discipline. It is clear 
wi that the Companies cannot f ab initio' regulate their 
n operations independently of Government, neither can the 
Bcutive Officers in India be wholly trusted with unlimited 
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powers, since they would dash with the civil discipline of Go¬ 
vernment. 

The capital being raised under a guarantee, and secured under 
a regular agreement between the Government and the Kail- 
way Company, it is made a proviso that the Company are to 
be allowed the full advantage of any increase of profit that is 
fairly due to the successful development of the traffic, after the 
Government have been repaid their guarantee. This source 
of increased dividend is contingent on the success of the line, 
winch again is of course due to the project being well consider¬ 
ed and the management being judiciously maintained. In 
granting this benefit to Joint Stock enterprises, the interest of 
the State is fully secured, and it is manifestly also to the interest 
of Government to assist the undertaking cheerily on its course 
of prosperity. 

Such being the basis upon which Indian Railways, as at pre¬ 
sent constituted indisputably rest, it is really not a matter of 
much difficulty to determine the way of so applying the Govern¬ 
ment control, as to give satisfaction both to the Railway Com¬ 
panies and to Government. It is by no means necessary or proper 
for the Government to have an absolute control "over the Rail¬ 
ways, as if they were entirely its own piopeity; on the contrary, 
it is much better to be associated with the Railway Boards. 

The right of appointment of their Chief Officers and other 
funetionaiies rests with the Railway Companies themselves, sub¬ 
ject however to the approval of the Home Government, and it 
has been supposed that the right of dismissal over all the Officers 
and Servants of the Companies employed in India, should be 
referred to the local Government who control them; but this is 
not so, and it would be very injurious to the administration of a 
Company’s affairs il‘ it were; because no really good officials 
could be found who would come out to India to lake service 
under one set of men, whilst another set of men might sum¬ 
marily dismiss them ; neither would any good arise from such a 
power being given to the local Government, because their ap¬ 
pointments being made direct from the Company, the Officers 
and servants of the Company would very naturally disregard 
any interference, not contemplated or specified in their agree¬ 
ments, and it would very probably give rise to insubordination 
and distrust of the Company. It might not be amiss perhaps 
for the Local Government to have power actually delegated to 
them in each agreement, to argue the merits of all cases of in¬ 
discretion, insubordination, or inefficiency, previous to the deci¬ 
sions of the Home Board, hut it should not be permitted to 
them to act merely on their own convictions. 
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It has been previously observed that there was little difficulty 
m devising a complete scheme for working out the Railway 
Company’s contracts in India, after the agreement between the 
State and the Company has been completed. In order to discuss 
this part of the subject on its merits, it is desirable to have a 
knowledge of the arrangements most commonly adopted. A 
general Agent is appointed to India to represent the Board, and 
lie is either accompanied or preceded by the Engineer m Chief 
with a staff of Assistant Engineers and Subordinates. These 
two principal Officers are then placed in communication with 
the local Government, with whom it lies to sanction previously 
every thing that has to be done, both in the administrative and 
executive departments. It is lightly required that the Agent, 
representing as he does the Company in India, should be the 
sole medium of correspondence between the Executive, the Home 
Board, and local Government. lie is to be conversant with all 
tilings relating to the affairs of the company, without interfer¬ 
ing on points which are left wisely to the discretion and profes¬ 
sional knowledge of the Chief Engineer, who on Engineering 
matters should^e exempted from las control; but it is also not 
unreasonably Cmired that a certain cheek should be kept by the 
\gent over the Chief Engineer on matters of general outlay, so 
as to subject him to the control of the Board and the local 
Government. The latter is represented by an Officer called the 
Consulting Engineer 9 whose duty it is to advise the Govern¬ 
ment and convey its views and orders to the Company’s 
executive. 

It is presumed that the route of the intended Railway has 
been generally ascertained before hand, from exploring surveys 
made cither by the Company or by the Engineers of the local 
Government. It is now too late to talk of a Royal Commission 
to lay out a general system of Railways for India, since the 
leading lines of the Country have been long since determined ; 
the routes therefore of all future extension lines may be safely 
left to be decided by the different Government authorities, no 
matter from what source they gather their intelligence. The 
Railway officers are responsible only for the construction of the 
line, and so long as they do it in conformity with the views and 
regulations of Government, as intimated to them through the 
Government Consulting Engineer, they need not care what route 
has been determined on. The manner in which the route is 
ultimately decided on has varied greatly according to the circum¬ 
stances of each project, and depends greatly on the views of 
those officers who may be acting for the Companj* or Govern¬ 
ment at the time, 

ICAXCir, 1861. z 
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There are two systems at work in the management of Rail¬ 
ways in India. Some of the Companies have proceeded with 
the construction, before taking any comparative views of their 
means and ends; others have more wisely made comprehensive 
estimates before hand, and passed carefully in review every thing 
they would ultimately have to provide. It has sometimes hap¬ 
pened that no skilled Contractors could be found with capital 
sufficient to take the whole works,* this has obliged the Railway 
Companies themselves to construct them with their own Execu¬ 
tive Staff j but this system has frequently obstructed the works, 
and is one which should be avoided as highly objectionable and 
defective. But it is not always a matter of choice which system 
is adopted, although there can be little question of the desirable¬ 
ness of letting the works, whenever practicable, to Contractors pos¬ 
sessing experience and resources. The practice pursued under each 
of the two systems referred to will be dealt with hereafter. 
In the mean time it may be observed that whichever system be 
used for constructing the works, the regulations which affect 
the executive of any Railway Company, and the machinery by 
which the Government control is to be exercised, demand the 
primary consideration. ™ 

The Government Engineers and the Civil Engineers have not 
hitherto worked, as they ought to do, harmoniously together, 
and much evil has resulted in consequence. The cause of this 
disagreement is not difficult to explain; but before doing so, it 
is necessary to point out how badly contrived is the machinery of 
the Railway Company's executive, from the fact of the Railway 
Agent and the Chief Engineer of the line having independent 
authority. The arrangement is defective; the Government Engi¬ 
neers encouraged it as a safeguard for themselves, but the system 
had a depressing effect on the Railway Engineers who make the 
designs and direct the execution of the works, and who being alone 
responsible for the soundness of their construction, are entitled 
to credit accordingly. The result was however, that the Agent 
of the Railway Company was made a sort of buffer between the 
Government and the Company’s Engineers, and his intervention 
was sought as a matter of policy. 

The office of the Agent thus beoame one of great practical 
consequence instead of being as at first intended, simply a medium 
for communicating the wishes of the Board and the Chief En¬ 
gineer. Consequently when the agent supported the official 
requirements of Government, the opinion of the Chief Engineer 
was unduly overborne, so often as he submitted and strenuously 
supported his own views, which might at times be in opposition 
to those entertained by the Government Officers.. 
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Reverting 1 to the sj r stem of the proper organization of the 
Company’s Staff, it must always he home in mind that them 
are two distinct periods in the existence of a Railway Company. 
One is the period of the construction of their works; the other 
the subsequent period of working the undertaking. The fiist 
is a period of capital expenditure; the second, a much longer 
period of Revenue disbursements and returns. The first is 
essentially an Engineering period; the second a traffic-working 
period, where the general control of the Agent may be advan¬ 
tageously exercised. 

The Agent’s financial knowledge and habits of business might 
be made of great service to the Chief Engineer, during the 
construction of the line, more especially as he will afterwards 
be called upon to work the line in conjunction with the Traffic 
Manager, Locomotive Superintendent, and Resident Engineer. 
But during the construction of the Railway works and its capital 
expenditure, the Chief Engineer must be the principal man con¬ 
sulted and confided in, because on him the whole responsibility 
rests; the Directors and every one else look to him for the suc¬ 
cessful accomplishment of their undertaking. His judgment is 
looked on as flftal, and the Shareholder having entrusted him with 
their confidence and embarked their capital upon the faith of his 
estimates and reports, naturally look to the Chief Engineer 
as their Chief Officer during the construction of the line. It 
is well known to Railway Companies, that the most important 
thing at the outset of their speculations is to determine who 
shall be the Engineer entrusted with th<^expenditure of their 
.money, as he must not only be a man wh^ can command confi¬ 
dence, but he must be a skilful man, and one accustomed to 
design works soundly and economically. His administrative 
abdity in directing the execution is no less necessary, tlian his 
general prudence and habit of forethought and integrity of charac¬ 
ter, so as to keep the Company safe on points which none other 
besides himself, could be expected to foresee or be able to guard 
against. For this reason he should not be interfered with in pro¬ 
fessional details and trivial matters that only thwart and cross his 
purpose without effecting any real economy. The character of an 
Engineer has always been held in consideration amongst the high¬ 
est class of Railway Directors, as well as amongst Statemon and 
capitalists, and there is no sound reason why the Government 
of India and the direction of the Railway interests should not 
similarly regard it. * 

It has been previously explained that no great amount of 
capital can be obtained for Indian Railways, except through the 
medium of Joint Stock Companies, and that it requires a more 
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skilful system of management than has hitherto been brought 
to bear on such enterprises; and certain points have been touch¬ 
ed upon, which tend to shew that the only way to raise the 
requisite capital, is to strengthen the existing security by a 
State guarantee, and supply such management as will carry with 
it that confidence, which usually attracts capital to such specu¬ 
lations : also, commercially speaking, by a judicious selection of 
the route and design of the works, and by a wide publication 
of the advantages that may be obtained from each project.. 
There need be little fear but that all the lines really wanted m 
India may be made, if their merits are only properly placed be¬ 
fore the English public, and a State guarantee of 5 per cent, is 
given to them. The reason why the efforts already made have 
not been continuously successful, is easily traceable to the fact, 
that the requisite skill has not characterised the management of 
this subject, and also that the London money market is not at 
all times accessible to Railway schemes. 

The spirit of ‘ Capital' is coy, and requires gentle wooing; 
it is repelled or attracted by the most delicate influences, 
and as no brusque or inconsiderate action or remark ever 
passes unheeded, so likewise no force is of ahy avail in its 
subjection. It may from this be assumed that no system 
will be found to work out successful results, if the men who 
compose the deliberative body of Directors and Government 
authorities in London are not cautious in their movements, and 
equal to the circumstances they have to control. The basis of 
the management must be sound at starting, and it may be 
brought into operation as regards the organization of the Lon¬ 
don Boards of management in the way already suggested. 

The Executive Staff usually employed in England by the In¬ 
dian Railway Companies, consists of tlie Secretary and his 
Clerks, together with a Consulting Engineer, his Assistants 
and Inspectors, for directing the execution of that portion 
of the works which must be done in England. It has been 
found necessary that such Consulting Engineers as can be 
safely trusted to advise the Directors and Government authori¬ 
ties at home, should be men of first rate standing in their 
profession, who can also obtain the confidence of Parliament 
and the public; and as such men are naturally ^consulted with 
reference to the appointment of the Chief Engineers of such 
Companies in India, there is little more to desire, because 
a man**is sure to be selected who will work harmoniously 
with the Consulting Engineer and the Home Board, and all that 
is wanted is that the Board should second the views of their 
V rofessional adviser, and that their Secretary be such a person as 
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will bring every item under the deliberative judgment of the 
Board. There is not much that is wanting in the constitu¬ 
tion of the Home management ; but as already stated the selec¬ 
tion of Directors is of the utmost consequence so that they may 
command the confidence of capitalists. An injudicious selection 
of Directors would be calculated to create distrust of the whole 
undertaking. 

The Agent in India who shall act as the Chief Officer or head 
of the Company, and represent the Boai d, should be selected for 
his administrative aptitude. His character should be strictly 
honorable in order to obtain the cheerful obedience of the Exe¬ 
cutive Officers, and the respect of the Local Government. His 
duties should be clearly defined with reference to the head Offi¬ 
cers of each department, and, at first starting, there should ho 
no other departments than those of the Chief Engineer and his 
own. The Agent should commence with a very small estab¬ 
lishment, but sufficient to assist him m conducting the cor¬ 
respondence with the Board and the Government, and be¬ 
tween him and the Chief Engineer; a responsible Book-keeper 
should also be attached to the Office of the Agent during the 
earlier stage of the proceedings, before the line is opened for 
public traffic, in order to keep a perfect account of the capital 
expenditure, together with any share or transfer transaction. 

The Chief Engineer’s establishment must of course be govern¬ 
ed by the extent and magnitude of the proposed operations, and 
it must be left to himself to select and distribute his District 
Engineers and their assistants as he thinks best. He should of 
course be allowed such draftsmen and writing clerks as may be 
necessary to conduct efficiently the duties of his office. 

It has been observed before, that there are two important 
stages in the progress of a Railway Company. The time of 
construction and the period of ordinary working. During the 
first of these, the Agent has but little to do, because the Chief 
Engineer has alone to work out the design which is governed 
by the capital expenditure. There can be no greater mistake 
made in the administration of the constructive department of 
Indian Railways, than the attempts of Government Engineers 
and Railway Company’s Agents to organize under a fixed routine 
the proceedings of the Company’s Executive Engineers; be¬ 
cause the circumstances are variable, and promptitude is essen¬ 
tial in order to grapple effectually with the difficulties of new 
works and novel circumstances. Where such vast suftns are 
involved, the progress of the works should not be idly sacrificed 
for months or even days to the bugbear of routine.. It has not 
unfrequently happened that a question of some trivial diminution 
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of prices, or a plan of some trifling section lias involved 
the stoppage of important works, and voluminous notes on the 
subject have been made by the Government Engineers previous 
to a decision that the work might go on as proposed. The 
establishments asked for by the Engineers to carry out their 
duties have often appeared excessive, because there has not been 
sufficient regard to the distinction between a fixed organization 
relating to a revenue exjicndituie, and an orgamzation which 
is only temporary, and which is part and parcel of the 
capital expenditure. Is it not obviously to the advantage of 
the Company to complete the works as speedily as possible, 
and so free the capital from its unproductive posture? Is it 
wise to delay the undertaking for the want of an additional 
temporary establishment, which is deemed absolutely necessary 
by the Chief Engineer ? 

The remedy for all this is simple, viz., to recognize the prin¬ 
ciple that the Chief Engineer of the Railway is responsible, for 
the design and execution of the works, and until the Railway 
Engineers are made responsible by the Government authorities 
at Homo and aboard, there can exist no sound principles of 
management in the proceedings of Companies. The Eastern 
Bengal Railway differs from most of the other Companies, 
in so far that the whole project was laid before the Home 
Government in the utmost possible detail, when the contract 
for its construction was made, and this has been so useful m 
bringing every thing necessary to complete the undertaking 
under Government review and preventing disappointment, that 
few disputes have arisen between the Company’s Executive and 
the Government Officers. Hence the satisfactory position of 
the Eastern Bengal Railway Company’s operations. Its con¬ 
struction is indeed a marked success, although some misunder¬ 
standings regarding the Directors’ duties and those of the 
Government Engineers, may have arisen ; these happily have not 
done much mischief, m consequence of the soundness of the 
Contract and the system of Engineering management that was 
adopted. Nevertheless all this points out the strong necessity 
which exists, of calling upon the Railway Engineer in India 
to submit his plans and estimates, and every thing else necessary 
for carrying into successful effect the undertaking from begin¬ 
ning to end, and requiring him to get these, or any modification 
of them, agreed to under sanction of the Government Engineers, 
so that he may begin operations upon some fixed basis, from which 
there cannot easily be departure. Differences of opinion should be 
limited to matters of detail, which do not involve those vast 
discrepancies of design and outlay that have been at times forced 
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upon tlic Railway Companies, and for which their own Engineers 
and Managers have been blamed, os we think erroneusly. 

It is not material in point of principle, whether the works 
be< let to great Railway contractors or not. In many cases, it 
is impossible they could be so let, from the fact of such men 
not being always ready to take them at a reasonably fair price, 
and it would destroy the advantage of having such contractors, 
if it was necessary to give them a higher, price than the same 
work could be done for by the Company’s own Executive, either 
through the medium of a senes of small contractors, or by day 
work, or a combination of both, as is usually the case. 

Whatever course is pursued, the great requisite that we have 
urged before for proceeding successfully, is the judicious selection' 
of the Chief Engineer, who must be trusted with the expendi¬ 
ture of the money. It is by no means necessary that any blind 
confidence should be put in any such individual; on the con¬ 
trary, it is proper to watch his proceedings carefully and control 
his actions when necessary, but he must be recognized as the 
designer and the constructor of the project, and looked to as the 
fittest man to determine all Engineering points, though subject to 
be called upon at any time to submit m review, every thing 
affecting the design and execution as well as the accounts of the 
expenditure. Unless this is admitted, it is impossible that the 
various questions that arise can be discussed by the Board or the 
Government in a fair manner; and if the Chief Engineer is not 
in a position to bring all matters that are necessary under 
review, it is clear that some body else should do so. But whero 
shall we find any other official that is more competent to grasp 
the whole question, and assign to each consideration its proper 
place before the deliberative authority, except perhaps in the de¬ 
partment of the Company’s Consulting Engineer ? 

The true way is to call upon the Chief Engineer, to put 
forward the points referred to, and with the advice of the 
Company’s consulting Engineer to assist the Directors and 
Government Engineers, or other authorities, in deciding the 
basis upon which the proceedings should rest; and if the 
works can be let to great general Contractors, the case is 
afterwards very simple, if the practice adopted on the Eastern 
Bengal Railway be pursued. But if the works must be carried 
out by small contracts, and by the Company’s own Executive 
staff, still there is little danger of the Engineers going 
wrong, provided the basis of their operations bo fully determined 
beforehand, and agreed to by the Consulting Engineers of the 
Government. All that is then necss&ary is to hold the Chief 
Engineer to the responsibility that he has agreed to, and to Bee' 
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that he is freely trusted, because there should be no occasion 
tor distrust, it' the estimates, quantities, and other require¬ 
ments of the work, be but clearly specified. The mode of 
dealin g with the detailed operations, may be safely left to Ihe 
Chief Engineer under these circumstances, and there would be no 
want of confidence in the G overnment officers, because they would 
be freed from that perplexity of doubt which the absence of 
a fixed basis engenders. 

Referring next to the periods of construction and traffic work¬ 
ing, it has been shewn that during the first period the Chief 
Engineer and Company’s Agent, together with Government 
Consulting Engineers, are all the heads of departments necessary, 
and that the Agent’s office is one of very little range of action. 
When, however, the time arrives for working the traffic, an 
entirely different management is necessary. It brings into exis¬ 
tence the Traffic Manager and the Locomotive Superintendent, 
together with the Agent’s active duties, and as the Chief Engineer 
is removed to other places for the purposes of construction, lus 
place should be taken up by a Resident Engineer of the perman¬ 
ent way and works; but il‘the Chief Engineer should remain in 
the service of the Company for extensions or branch lines, lie 
should still be held as the responsible person to consult upon all 
questions affecting the f way and works/ and the Resident 
Engineer in charge, should be regarded as his assistant only. 

Questions of importance which task to the utmost the ad¬ 
ministrative powers of a Joint Stock Company, controlled by 
Government, are of every day occurrence, and it is of the great¬ 
est consequence to select as their Agents, men fully competent 
to handle such difficult matters so l'ar from home; and to 
command the services of the class of men required, good 
salaries mast be given, and as this involves great cost, it follows 
that small Railway projects cannot bear the requisite expenses 
of a separate management so well, as when the undertakings are 
of a sufficient magnitude to support an efficient staff. 

It has been remarked by the greatest of all Railway authorities, 
the late Mr. Robert Stephenson, in reference to the duties of Direc¬ 
tors and officers, that ‘ no Railway can be efficiently or well eon- 
‘ ducted without thorough unity amongst the heads of all the 
* great Departments. Upon the Superintendents of ways and 
‘ works of the Locomotive Department, of the out-door arrange- 
‘ ments and of traffic, devolve the most onerous and responsible 
‘ duties; where they fail to act together, or when any one of 
‘ them ceases to enjoy the full confidence of the Board, every 
‘ thing must go wrong. Having selected men of the best class, 

‘ confiding in their integrity, and assured of their competency, 
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* one of the principal duties of a Railway direction is to sup- 
'* port its officers; any Directorial interference with details must 

* weaken their efficiency, upon which must mainly depend the 
' ultimate success of the Company they serve/ 

It is manifest from this and what has been previously stated, 
that the persons who n^t be looked to for successfully working 
Railways m India, are roe four principal officers, viz. the Agent, 
or head, of the Company; the Engineer of the way and works; 
the Traffic Manager; and the Locomotive Superintendent; and 
that one of the chief duties of the Directors at home is to sup¬ 
port them ; and it may be added, that the duty of the Consult¬ 
ing Engineer of the Local Government is to control their pro¬ 
ceedings in India. 

As the Hoard in London is too far removed for direct action, 
it would be well to have a deliberative committee or council of 
administration in India formed of these four officers, with the 
Government officer as an ex-officio member, to act as chairman. 
These should meet as often as necessary to decide upon the vari¬ 
ous proceedings of the Company. The Agent of the Company 
should act as Secretary at all such meetings, and their resolu¬ 
tions, as well as the substance of their discussions, should be 
faithfully reported to the London Board and to the Government. 
The fact of the Government officer taking the most important 
part in their deliberations, need in no way disturb their proceed¬ 
ings, which have eventually to be sanctioned by the Local 
Government under the contract existing between the Company 
and the Government. There can be no objection to this princi¬ 
ple, and it is submitted that the Executive Officers acting as a 
deliberative body, would be like our cabinet at home, which is 
composed of the members of the executive Government, each re¬ 
sponsible in his own department. The working of such a body 
should be such as not to relieve any officer from the responsibility 
that belongs to his department, and votes should only be taken upon 
those general questions which must be submitted to the Home 
Board before any action is taken. The Government control would 
always check any strong headed individual who might be disposed 
to a pertinacious adherence to his own views. For instance, if the 
Locomotive Superintendent orthe Engineer applied for approval for 
the supply of a quantity of stores or machinery, the J deliberative 
body might perhaps disapprove of allowing what was asked for, and 
it would not do for him to say, if you refuse me what I ask, I will 
leave the responsibility with you. The deliberative body should be 
freed from such a pressure being put on them by the controlling 
power of the Government acting quite independent of the 

March, 1801. A A 
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deliberative council, although perhaps greatly guided by the 
discussion that took place, but not by the voting; and the, 
Government would be supported m such control by the deliberative 
opinion of the council or body of Railway officers, whilst the 
deliberative Council would not possess the power of interfering 
with the individual responsibility of t^g, heads of Departments 
beyond expressing their own views. * 

The modem Joint Stock Banks, which- of late years have suc¬ 
ceeded so well in India, afford a fair specimen of the manner 
in which Railway Companies’ affairs should be conducted. There 
is a Manager or chief officer, a Cashier, and so forth. The duties 
of each are defined with the utmost care, and the success of all 
undertakings greatly depends upon the judgment with which 
these several duties are defined. The Manager presides at a 
deliberative Board of the officers, and they discuss and decide 
general things. Each officer is however responsible for what 
falls in the way of his own duty, and has to report all particu¬ 
lars in as great detail as if he .never joined in deliberation 
on the subject, and the Manager has to do the same. All 
the officers are quite independent of each other, and thus the 
Board at home gets the real facts of every material circumstance 
transmitted regularly from each department in the special re¬ 
ports, also the results of the general deliberation of all the offi¬ 
cers, through the general Manager, Secretary or Agent. The 
Home Board then sends out an Inspector once or twice a year 
to look into each department, and report upon the whole state of 
the Company’s affairs. 

Such particular caution is not necessary in the case of Rail¬ 
way management, owing to Government control being in force, 
but something like it should be observed. The Agent together 
with the other officers before mentioned, might do as the Mana¬ 
ger and other officers of a bank do, and form a very effective 
-Board of management. 

f The council of administration should be referred to by all the 
subsidiary officers applying for instructions, including the Store¬ 
keeper, tlie superintendent of Police, the local Solicitor and the 
Accountant, together with the tradesmen and all other parties 
•that do not exactly come within the province of any single 
department. There would naturally grow from this prac¬ 
tise sub-divisions for the dispatch of the different sections of 
business, and the members of the council would form themselves 
•into committees for special enquiries, and principles of mange- 
•ment or negotiation would be originated which would ultimately 
lead to as sound a system of administration as could be wished 
for or expected. 
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Art. VIII .—Scripture and Science not at Variance. By John 
H. Pratt, M.A., Archdeacon of Calcutta.—London : Ilatchard, 
Calcutta: R. C. Lepage & Co., 1, Tank Square. 

I T has often been noticed that, in the works of creation, along 
• side of the bane is uniformly to be found the antidote. Of 
the truth of this remark the animal and vegetable kingdoms 
would at once furnish many striking illustrative examples. 
The evolutions of providence, in the history of individuals, 
societies and empires, would also supply their full quota of corro¬ 
borative attestation. But it is in the kingdom of grace that 
the most conspicuous exemplifications may be found. Without 
trenching on the proper domain of a purely theological Review, 
may we not, in the interests of Literature, Science and Philo¬ 
sophy, boldly ask, when or where, during the last eighteen 
hundred years, has the poison of Infidelity insinuated itself 
in the shape of doubt, or cavil, or scoffing objection to the 
Bible as the only authoritative Revelation from God, without 
the healing balm or corrective being instantly provided, in 
the form of a cutting exposure, a triumphant reply, or fresh 
cumulative evidence of irresistible force? 

At the beginning of last century, the frigid and wither¬ 
ing Deism of Herbert, llobbcs, Blount, Galon, Toland, Shaftes¬ 
bury, Collins, Woolston, Tindal, and Bolingbroke threaten¬ 
ed not only to benumb, but utterly to consume the very life 
of Christianity, through the wide realms of Christendom. ‘It 
‘ has come,’ wrote Bishop Butler in 17‘ 1 know not how*, 

* to be taken for granted, by many persons, that Christianity 
* is not so much as a subject of inquiry, but that it is now at 
* length discovered to be fictitious. And accordingly they 
‘ treat it as if, in the present age, this were an agreed point 
‘ among all people of discernment, and nothing remained but to set 
‘ it up as a principal subject of mirth and ridicule, as it were 
‘ by way of reprisals, for its having so long interrupted the plea- 
f sures of the world.’ It was this light and deriding state of the 
public mind which evoked the immortal ‘Analogy of Reli¬ 
gion/ with its unanswered and unanswerable train of argument. 

At a later period the more subtile and philosophical scepticism 
of Hume called forth the slashing exposures of Campbell, 
Beattie, and other redoubted champions of the faith; while 
Judge Hailes and other eminent men laid bare the historical 
sophistries and malicious sarcasms of Gibbon; and Paley abbre¬ 
viated and popularised the massive and voluminous demonstra¬ 
tions of Lardner. 
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But it is needless to enlarge on this subject. Suffice it to 
say, that no sooner was a blow levelled at the credit of Revealed 
Religion from any quarter—whether directed by the keen 
philosophism of a Hume, or the low buffoonery of a Paine—than 
it was instantly parried, repelled, and made to recoil with deadly 
effect on the breast of him who aimed it. It was this uniform 
result, redounding to the honor and unshaken strength of 
Christianity, which prompted Dr. Gerard of Aberdeen, to write 
his admirable Dissertation, entitled ‘ Christianity confirmed fa/ 
the opposition of Infidels’ ‘ It is/ says he in his preface, f by such 
' friction as seems at lirst sight likely to break it, that the dia- 

* mond is polished and receives its lustre. In like manner, it 

* is by being fretted, as it were, that truth is made to shew the 

* full brightness of its evidence. The trial distinguishes the true 

* gem from the supposed one, which in the lump promised, per- 

* haps, as fair as it. And plausible falsehoods are often as well 

* receive! as real truths, till both have been subjected to an exact 

* and severe examination ; but the opposition of argument over- 
' turns the former, and renders the certainty of the latter more 

* undeniable. No species of truth has been subjected to a stricter 
4 scrutiny, or tried by ruder opposition, than the evidences of our 

* holy religion. As soon as this heavenly gem was presented to the 

* world, both Jews and Heathens fell upon it with so great violence 
'that, if it had had the smallest flaw, it must have been 

* shattered into pieces. It has been in the possession of the 
» world for many centuries ; and numberless attempts have been 

* successively made, to prove that it is a worthless counterfeit; 

* hut all these attempts hare only coni) ihuted to evince with stronger 
4 evidence, that it is genuine 

It is the truth of this assertion which our author undertakes 
calmly to examine, and by solid arguments to illustrate and 
establish. And what stronger proof could he have afforded of the 
truth and divinity of Christianity than this,—that the more various 
the lights in which it is viewed, the more narrowly it is inspected, 
the more violently it is assailed, the more scrutinizingly it is sifted 
down to the very foundations, by subtile and relentless foes, the 
more firmly is it found to be planted on a Rock, and the more 
gloriously does it shine forth in the effulgence of demonstrated 
heavenly verity ? Still, for the Bible, with its high claims of In¬ 
spiration by God, there is no rest j and for it there can be no 
rest or peace, till, instrumentally through its influence, sin is ban¬ 
ished from the habitations and hearts of men. Accordingly, in 
our day, besides a mushroom crop of old exploded objections, 
decked out in harlequin and pantomimic attire for the million, 
the real or supposed revelations of Physical and Metaphysical 
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science have been marshalled in hostile array against the Inspired 
word of God. But already have the anti-chnstian Rationalisms 
and Pantheisms of Germany met with merited rebuke and valid 
confutation from some of Germany’s ablest sons; while the anti- 
Biblical misapplications of Physical Science, in France, Great 
Britain, and America, have been as deservedly rebuked and mer¬ 
cilessly exposed by men of learning and science, who glory in 
proclaiming their unwavering faith in the Oracles of God. 

Scientific objections, formerly limited to the learned few, have 
of late been reduced into simple and compendious forms adapted 
to the tastes and capacities of the unlearned many, and hurled 
promiscuously into the multitudinous streams and streamlets of 
our popular literature. The results of recondite research, strip¬ 
ped of the cumbrous and prolix processes, by which they may 
have been reached, and which would be unintelligible to the mul¬ 
titude, are thus everywhere propagated, as if they were so 
many aphorisms or axioms of indisputable authority.' And as 
English Education, apart from Revealed Religion, spreads in 
India, popular English Literature, tainted and polluted with the 
leaven of an insidious infidelity, is sure to gain increasing cur¬ 
rency in educated native circles, and acquire, if not arrested, 
in time a preponderant ascendancy in their minds. 

It was, therefore, a seasonable thought on the part of Arch¬ 
deacon Pratt—a gentleman, well known to be thoroughly at 
home in the very highest walks of science generally, and espe¬ 
cially demonstrative science—to take up the popularized scien¬ 
tific objections of the day against the Divine authority of Scrip¬ 
ture, and answer them in forms, at once brief and level with the 
popular understanding: Nor has the thought been more seasona¬ 
bly conceived than felicitously executed. That such is the 
judgment of the reading public m England is clear from the 
fact that, within a short period of time, it has gone through four 
editions. The fourth edition, brought out within the last few 
months, is now before us, considerably enlarged and improved. 
Its contents are designedly of a miscellaneous character. It was 
not intended to be an original or exhaustive treatise on any one 
subject. It is purposely of the nature of a portable Manual 
of popular objections and answers on the subject of Scripture and 
Science. But, let it not be supposed, that, on this account, it is 
either flimsy or superficial in its texture or reasonings. On the 
contrary, it is the product of a mind profoundly conversant 
with the subjects treated of—a mind, therefore, capable of brush¬ 
ing aside all crudities, accessaries and irrelevances,—capable of 
seizing, at once, on the very pith and heart of each objection in 
succession, and of exposing its hollowness and deformity by 
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the touch of the Ithuriel spear of truth. It is impossible, care¬ 
fully and candidly to peruse the volume, without feeling, at 
every step ? that the reader is in the* hands of a master. The 
very simplicity and translueency of its unadorned diction will 
be found only an additional proof of the writer’s thorough com¬ 
prehension of his subject, and of the perfect case with which he 
can successfully grapple with it. 

We think it due to the Author that he himself should be 
allowed be explain the object and plan of his treatise. This he 
does in an introduction which we here give entire 

* The assertion, not unfrequently made, that the discoveries of Science aro 
opposed to the declarations of Holy Scripture is os mischievous as it is false, 
because it tends both to call in question the Inspiration of the Saci cd Volume 
and to throw discredit upon scientific pursuits. 


[inclusion, from a 
nevertheless at a 
of the following 
md portable fonn. 


pages to turnibh sucu persons with a reply, m a concise and portable Jtoiin. 
The Treatise, therefore, is intentionally only a summary of arguments. 
To expand it, except by the addition of new illustrations, would defeat my 
design. A burger work would not find access where I hope this will. 


There are others also whose case it is here designed to meet—those who 
receive the Christian Revelation, but, under the influence of supposed diffi-* 
culties brought to light by scientific discoveiy, are tempted to abandon the 
Earlier Portion of the Sacred Volume as not in spued It is possible that 
the unbeliever may find something in these pages to soften his prejudices; 
bht his case is not here specially contemplated. 


My Treatise is, theiefore, of the defensive kind. It is intended to show 
how difficulties are to be met and objections removed. Some hesitate as to tlio 
expediency of putting such books indiscriminately into the hands of the 
young, thinking them calculated to engender doubts where they never exist¬ 
ed, and to create the very scepticism which they were intended to rebut. 
There is some weight in this, and, no doubt, were the mind never likely in 
after life to encounter the false views of sceptics, it might be far better to 
leave it untainted. If tho young could always be fenced around by truth, 
till its principles became so thoroughly infused into their minds and hearts 
as to make error innocuous when they go out into the wide world, to leave 
them ignorant of the different forms of doubt and unbelief till circumstancos 
force them upon their notice, might be the better course. But it is next to 
impossible to protect them, even when under the wisest guidance, from be¬ 
coming acquainted with, if not imbibing some of the mischief, which a re¬ 
fined scepticism—especially regarding the historical character and full inspi¬ 
ration of tho Holy Scripture—-is spreading far and wide through the press 
and other channels* If the hesitation regarding the propriety of teaching 
these things to the young arise from a dislike to see old and pnmd facie m- 

a rotations upset, such a course is most dangerous, By maintaining false 
exploded interpretations as true, we are sowing in the minds of the 
young seeds of a future revulsion which is likely to injure them far more 
than the introduction of the new views at an earlier stage could possibly do. 
There can be no question that the safest course is conscientiously to teach the 
young the whole truth without reserve, not shrinking from stating in a plain 
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and open manner the various objections and difficulties they will hear broach¬ 
ed, explaining to them at the samo time in what spirit and by what land of 
aigumcnt they bhould be met. 

The fact is, that sceptics and’ semi-sceptics are, unwittingly or not, under¬ 
mining the faith of many m Scripture by subtle arguments diawn fiom the 
appaient contradictions between Scripture and Science. Against this it is 
necessary to piovidc an antidote : and the better fortified our youth are in 
then cmlici days, the better prepaicd will they be to contend for the truth in 
after life It is not the Christian, but the woi Idly philosopher who has raised 
these questions. But having raised them, he Ibices the advocates of Scrip¬ 
tural truth to enter upon the contest, and to meet him on his own ground, 
that they may put a weapon of defence in the hands of those whoso faith is 
m danger of being shaken. 

In the First Chapter I biing the experience of the past to boar upon tho 
subject, by showing how many examples history supplies in which fiom 
tune to time Scripture and Science have appeared to be in irreconcilable 
conflict, but further light has cleared up all difficulty. From this T argue, 
that it is in the highest degiee unpJnlo&opkical, whenever new difficulties 
a use in these days of discovery, to doubt that these also will be cleared up 
as light and knowledge advance. Tho experience of the past should encourage 
us fearlessly to cany our investigations into the phenomena of natme, fully 
pci suaded.that no real discrepancy can ever he hi the end established. The 
above may bo regai ded as a negative argument 

In tho Second Chapter I entei upon an examination of the character 
and contents of the earlier poition ot the Boole of Genesis, as it is m this 
paifc of the Sacred Volume that the seeds of strife between Scuptuie and 
Science aie supposed chiefly to lie. By what I cannot but legald as an 
unanswerable pi oof of the historical character and plenary inspiration of 
these Eirly Chapters, and by a reference to their impoitant beaung in 
vauous eminent paiticulars, I establish a positive argument, and show that 
it is impossible that Scripture, proceeding as it does fiom Divine Inspiration, 
and manifesting such superhuman wisdom and foreknowledge, can, when 
rightly mteipreted, be at variance with the Works of the Divine Hand; and 
that therefore, if difficulties remain at any time not cleared up, they must 
Oiisc fiom our ignorance, or from hasty interpretation cither of the pheno¬ 
mena before us or of the language of the Sacied Record. 

. The results of this investigation are then summed up, and the conclusion 
drawn,—that no new discoveries, however startling they may appear at 
first, need disturb our belief in the Plenary Inspiration of the Sacred Volume 
or damp our ardour in the pursuit of Science. 

It will be seen from the above sketch, that it is not necessary for the 
validity of my argument that every instance of apparent discrepancy between 
Scripture and Science shall have met with an explanation. It requires only, 
that so many instances of the successful removal of difficulties, which at one 
time appeared to be insurmountable, should be adduced, as to assure tho 
mind under new perplexities, that there is every reason to believe that in 
time these also will vanish. The primary object of the Treatise is* not to 
solve present difficulties, but to create confidence in the mind, while in 

E erplexity regarding them, that all will in the end be right, and that tho 
armony of Scripture and Science cannot really be broken, though it may 
for a time seem to be disturbed. In point of tact, however, I know of no 
alleged or apparent discrepancy between Scripture and Science which cannot 
be met by a decisive or at least satisfactory answer. The chief examples 
I have brought together in the following pages, and made them the ground* 
work of my argument. Had I known of any existing unanswered difficulty* 
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X should now have brought it forward as an illustration of the use of my 
principle. Had, for example, the astounding announcement of M. Bunsen 
and Mr Leonard Homer, that the age of the human race is many thousands 
of years older than the Scripture narrative makes it, not yet met with a 
reply, I should have produced it,—not, as in the present edition, doing 
homage to my argument, but as an example of the principle I have set forth, 
that we should wait, fortified by the experience of the past, and by an 
immovable belief m the inspiration of Holy Scripture, and feel assuicd that 
time would turn objections into pi oofs, and discrepancy into haimony.” 

Such, then, is the Author’s object and plan—an object truly 
noble in its aim, and apian skilfully executed. In vindicating the 
harmony between Science and Scripture by an appeal to the 
history of the past, the examples, adduced for illustration, are 
thus classified • 


1. * Examples, from the Earlier History of Scientific discovery, in which 
Scripture has been relieved of false interpretations, and the harmony of Scrip¬ 
ture and Science thereby re-established. 

The Firmament—Antipodes—The Earth a Globe—The Motion of the Earth. 

2. Examples, from the later History of Science, in which Scripture has 
not only been relieved of false interpretations, but has had new light reflected 
upon it from the discoveries of Science. 

The Antiquity of the Earth—Creatures in existence before the Six Days— 
Existence of light befoiethe Six Days—Death m the World befoie Adam’s 
Fall—Specific Centres of Creation—No known traces of the Deluge—The 
Deluge probably not over the whole earth. 

3 Examples, in which Science has been delivered from the conclusions of 
some of its votaries, and thereby shown to he m entire agreement with Scrip- 
ture. 

All men of one blood—Differences of nations sinco the Flood—Mankind 
originally of one language—Age of the human lace according to Hindoo 
Astronomy—to Egyptian Antiquities—and to Nde-deposits—The six days' 
creation not confined to Paradise—The origin of species.’ 


Having concluded his negative argument by demonstrating 
the invalidity of objections the Author next proceeds positively 
to exhibit ‘ the historical character , plenary Inspiration , and 
surpassing importance of the first eleven chapters of Genesis / 

After having delated, in his usual lucid strain, on the various 
topics included under these heads, he winds up by asking,— 

•What, then, are the results arrived at in the foregoing pagesP They 
may be summed up under the following heads.— 

. I. That, through ignorance and hasty zeal. Holy Scripture has undergone 
many severe tests during the progress of Science, and has come through the 
trial in every case with triumph. The experience of the past has worked out 
this result, that through the whole course of philosophical discovery, Scrip¬ 
ture and Science have never been found at variance, though they have often 
been charged with being so. 

• 2. That Scripture speaks in human language, and according to its usages; 
but in no case adopts the errors and prejudices of men, even in things 
natural. It 9peaks to us on such matters according to the appearances of 
things, that is, as things ABB s ben, which is a way intelligible in all ages of 
the world. It speaks as man wquld speak to man in every-day life, even 
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rm rtucli topics, and in times of the greatest scientific light- It speaks not. 
scientifically, and theiefoie does not adopt scientific tonus, or give scientific 
views of things but theie is, neveitiielcss, no saenfieo even of scientific 
tiuth to human ignoiance and prejudice 

3. That this harmony between Scrjpturo and Science appears, not only 
from the abundant llJustiation it receives from the liwioiy of past eonfiicts 
through which the Sacred Volume has passed intact, but pie-cniinontly from 
the eliaractei of Sciiptuie itself as the Inspned Woid of God, and, theroloio, 
infallible in evoiy respect, 

4s That the Earlier Chapters of the Sacred Volume, in which the seeds 
of variance have been supposed to lie, are of inestimable value lo us; and 
the fact of their Inspuation must not be set aside on the proton* o that 
Christianity would remain the same if they were blotted out, Jbi the> fbiin 
a most important portion of the Divine Itevelation, and convey inspired truths 
of the highest moment/ 

The grand conclusion, drawn from the whole, even in those 
days of advancing knowledge, is this, l thai no new discoveries, 
however startling, need disturb our belief in llie plenary lnspu niton 
of Scripture , or damp our zeal in the pursuit of Science? 

Our main subject being t<* introduce the work to the favoura¬ 
ble notice of our readers, we have neither space nor scope for 
any lengthened critical remarks. With the tone and spiiii 
which pervade it throughout we cordially sympathise. It is 
genial and kindly, without being slobbered with the maw kisliness 
of a simpering sentimentalism. It is courteous and gentlemanly 
even towards unscrupulous antagonists, while yet unweakened W 
the compromises of a spurious liberality. It is fearless and 
inflexible in its maintenance of the sacredness and authority, 
the plenary inspiration and infallibility of Jehovah's lloly Oracles, 
without stooping to the hackneyed phraseology of acrimonious 
controversy, or degenerating into the fierce and fiery invectives 
of resentful partizanship. With his mode of conducting the 
argumentative parts of the discussion we arc equally pleased. 
It is characterized'by fairness, candour and straight-fonvardness. 
It shirks nothing; it evades no attack; it glosses over no 
difficulty. And yet in every instance, the objection, presented 
in its fullest force, is either effectually parried or triumphantly 

refuted. * 

The only case in which we might slightly demur, is our 
Author's treatment of the Mosaic Deluge. Of late, Dr. Pye 
Smith, Hugh Miller and other men of undoubted science and 
piety, have cut the tangled and intricate knot of manifold diffi¬ 
culties, by adopting the theory of a Partial Deluge; and our 
Author appears not disinclined to the adoption of the same 
view—taking special care, at the same time, to shew that 
it meets all the absolute requirements of the Mosaic Record. 
We confess, however, that we are not yet quite prepared to 
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abandon the universality of the Deluge, according to the most 
obvious interpretation of scripture language. Geologically con¬ 
sidered, the gradual submergence and subsequent emergence of 
whole continents is not incompatible with the past history of 
our globe and its stupendous cataclysms, as recorded in the testi¬ 
mony of the Rocks. And to the Arm of Omnipotence the greater 
miracle is as easy of accomplishment as the less. Doubtless to 
the poor hewddered vision of Human Sciehce, yet wrapped in 
its swaddling bands, formidable difficulties do present themselves. 
But even these admit of a possible if not probable solution. 
And if they did not, we would rather insist on the yet unsettled 
and immature state of the Natural Sciences chiefly concerned, 
and wait till their inductions and generalizations approximated to 
something like certainty. Geological theories, m particular, 
have hithorto too much resembled Bishop Berkeley’s ghosts of 
evanescent quantities; they seem as if framed for startling 
people in the dark, and then disappearing like ‘the baseless 
fabric of a vision.’ In our own day, the celebrated author of 
the ‘ lleliquite Diluvianie ,* lived to renounce his former views 
on the subject of his great work, and to recall it. * The famous 
theory of Sir Charles Lyell, and other eminent geologists, which 
gave the designations of Eocene, Meiocene, and Pleioccne to 
the several divisions of the upper Tertiary period, has, by recent 
more accurate observation and discovery, been shaken to its base. 
While, therefore, unhesitatingly recognising the leading facts 
presented by geological science, we cannot accept many of the 
doctrines founded thereon by geologists as demonstrated truths. 
They are as yet, to a great extent, only plausible inferences, or mere¬ 
ly probable deductions, often based on, or interlinked with, in¬ 
genious assumptions, rather than ascertained or actually veiijied 
conclusions. And amid such scientilic uncertainties, wc deem it, 
on the whole, more philosophic to wait for further light, ere we 
finally relinquish our old belief in the universality of the Mosaic 
Deluge. 

In some other instances, not only has the objection been 
shewn by our author, to be utterly groundless, but it has been 
rendered tributary to confirming the literal truth of Scripture. 

For example, how often has the Mosaic account of the con¬ 
fusion of tongues-been made the subject of profane ridicule? 
How often has the variety of languages been alleged to be so 
great, and their differences of character so wide, that it is in¬ 
conceivable that mankind should ever have been of ‘ one lan¬ 
guage and of one speech V Now what has been the result of the 
most searching philological inquiries on the subject ? * Baron von 
Humbolt/says our author, ‘ the Academy of St Petersburgh, 
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Menon, Klaproth, and Frederic Schlegel, have all come to 
one conclusion, by a comparison of languages, that the further 
philological inquiry has been carried, the more numerous are 
the indications that all languages nmsl /tape been originally one/ 
Nor is this all. ‘ While the numerous languages which have 
been examined, and which were at one tune thought to have 
almost nothing in common, are found to he closely allied to 
_each other in grammatical construction, when belonging to the 
same family, at the same time philologists have decided, that the 
families have such differences as no principle'of ordinary growth 
or expansion from a common origin can account for.’ Accord 
ingly, Herder, Sharon Turner, Ahcl-Itcmusat, Niebuhr, Balin', and 
other Linguists have conic to the conclusion, that ‘ there arc 
evident internal proofs that the separation into diifcicul tongues 
must have been by some violent and sudden cause ,—and that ‘no¬ 
thing hut a violent change, caused by some force from without, 
can have created the distinct differences which now exist, if these 
famdies arc the broken fragments of a once undivided whole.’ In 
other words, in the deliberate judgment of the most renowned 
philologists,^he actual existing phenomena of language demand 
the intervention of some such violent change as that of the 
Babel catastrophe, in order adequately to account for them 1 
Howsingularly then, do‘all the results of investigation which can 
lie considered of scientific value tend to support, and ill list rale 
the scriptural account of the miraculous confusion of languages 
which led to the disjiersion of the descendants of .Noah upon 
the face of the earth !’ 

This leads us to remark, what we have often thought, 
that the preternatural occurrence at Babel is not only sufficient 
to account for the diversity of language hut also, for the diversity 
of tace. 

Anatomically, physiologically, intellectually and morally, 
the race of man has often been proved by Prichard, Smythe 
and others to be hut one. And our author has, with Ins 
wonted condensing power, furnished a brief" hut clear summary 
of the facts and arguments which go to prove the consistency 
of all existing varieties with original unity of race. Still, 
granting the physical possibility of all men being from one 
original stock, and making all due allowance for the potency 
of climatic and other influences, in modifying the human con¬ 
stitution, it has been questioned, whether, according to Scripture 
chronology, there was a sufficient time for bringing about the 
radical changes which are known, from the old Egyptian monu¬ 
ments and paintings, to have existed at least within a thousand 
years of the Deluge. The ordinary considerations adduced by ouar 
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author are enough to blunt the edge, if not wholly remove the 
difficulty. To these he has also added one, which is too often for¬ 
gotten, viz., ‘ that it is a mistake to assume, that the population 
of the earth began again from a new single centre after the Deluge. 
Eight persons repcopled the earth. There is no evidence that 
Shem, Ilam and Japliet had not in them elements differ¬ 
ing as wide as the Asiatic, the African, and the European 
differ from each other. They may have married too into dif¬ 
ferent (antediluvian) tribes, and their wives have been as 
diversified as themselves. It is, then, altogether gratuitous to 
assert, that the races, which now exist, must be traced down 
from one man Noah, as from a new starting point. This at 
.once carries our range of time, 1,700 years further back, to the 
days of Adam, for the operation of the causes of change; and 
the objection is entirely removed.’ 

If, however, the aggregate of these considerations and sug¬ 
gestions do not satisfy the determined doubter; if anything 
be thought by some to bo still wanting to complete the chain of 
counter-evidence; may it not be found, fanly and legitimately, 
in the direct and preternatural exertion of Divide Power at 
Babel? One avowed object of the congregated host of rebels 
was to defeat the divine purpose of dispersion over the face of 
the earth. One grand object of the confusion of tongues was 
to effectuate and expedite that dispersion. And as the Almighty 
never does anything by halves, are we not warranted to infer, 
that, besides the immediate change in the organs of speech, 
there were then miraculously impressed on the human frame 
such other constitutional peculiarities as might rapidly issue in 
those diversities of complexion and structure which constitute 
the different varieties of race, and which were indispensable to 
adapt those varieties to the several zoological provinces respec¬ 
tively occupied by them? This additional consideration we 
would, though with all diffidence, recommend to the attention 
of our excellent author, in the event of a new edition .of his 
admirable treatise being soon called for. 

On the compatibility of the vast and unknown antiquity of 
the globe, as unfolded by geological science, with the recency 
of the Adamic creation as recorded by Moses, our author’s 
remarks are just and conclusive. In common with all enlight¬ 
ened expositors of our day, he regards the first verse of Genesis 
as a distinct and independent sentence, in which we have a sub¬ 
lime announcement of the first fiat of the Creator in calling 
matter into existence; and a solemn protest, by anticipation, 
against the Athcistio doctrine of the eternity of matter, as well 
as against the Pantheistic doctrine of deduction or emanation 
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from the substance of Deity. This primary and absolute ori¬ 
gination of the material universe, is, by the Inspired Seer, 
declared to have been 'in the beginningbut when that 
‘beginning’ was, is not told. For aught that the record 
contains it may have been numberless ages anterior 
to the detailed operations, subsequently described,—thus leaving 
a period of indclinite length for endless geological revolutions 
and catastrophes between the original act of creation and the 
last organization of the elements for the abode of mail. This 
happy reconcilement of the demands of geological science with 
a fair inteqiretation of the Mosaic narrative, was, in our day, 
first suggested by Dr. Chalmers, in a Review of Cuvier’s Theory 
of the Earth, which was contributed to the Edinburgh Chris¬ 
tian Instructor as far back as 1811. On hia part, this view ol 
the opening verse of Genesis, now all but universally adopted, 
was the intuition of a profound sagacity. 

The view, however, though original, as respects Dr. Chalmers 
himself, and the world at largo when he first propounded it, is 
not, in reality, veto. In meeting the cavils of objectors, who 
arc ever apt to allege, that new interpretations are forced upon 
us merely to save the credit of the Inspired Volume, it is in¬ 
teresting, and, indeed, extremely important to observe, as a 
well known Lecturer has well remarked, how ‘the early Fa¬ 
thers of the Christian Church should seem to have entertained 
precisely similar views; for St. Gregory Nazianzen, after St. 
Justin Martyr, supposes an indefinite period between the creation 
and the first ordering of all things. St. Rasil, St. Cmsarius, 
and Ongon are much more explicit.’ To these might be added 
Augustine, Theodoret, Episcopius, and others, whose remarks 
imply the existence of a considerable interval ‘between the 
the creation related in the first verse of Genesis, and that of 
which an account is given in the third and following verses.’ 
In modem times, but long before geology became a Science, 
the independent character of the opening sentence of Genesis 
was aUirmed by such judicious and learned men as Calvin, 
BiRhop Patrick, and Dr. David Jennings. 

Might not important facts like these, in a new edition of our 
author’s work, be advantageously noticed, either in the text 
itself, or in a foot note ? 

On the most vexed question of all, that of the six demi¬ 
urgic days, our author’s trumpet gives no uncertain sound. 
Most of our Scientific Bible Reconcilers liave considered these 
days as geologic periods of unknown length. Not so our Author. 
Against this view he stoutly contends. In his judgment—a 
judgment in which we cordially concur—the first chapter of 
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Genesis, does not pretend (as has been generally assumed) to 
bo a cosmogony, or an account of the original creation of the Ma¬ 
terial Universe. The only cosmogony which it contains, m that 
sense at least, is confined to the sublime declaration in the first 
verse, hi the beginning God created the heaven* and the earth . 
The Inspired Itecord, then stepping over an interval of inde¬ 
finite ages, with which we have no direct concern, proceeds at 
once to narrate the events preparatory to the introduction of 
man on the scene, employing phraseology strictly faithful to 
the appearances which would have met the eye of man, could 
he have been a spectator on the earth of what passed during 
those six days/ 

According to this view of the subject, the six days are six 
ordinary natural days, measured, like any other natural days, 
by the revolution of the earth on its axis. The grand objection 
to this literal interpretation of the 'days’ was the supposed 
geological discovery of ' multitudes ol* pre-Adamite fossils in 
the Upper or Tertiary Strata, which are precisely the same as 
species now in existence/ At length, however, the late M. 
D'Orbigny, after an elaborate examination of prodigious num¬ 
bers of fossils, 'has demonstrated that there have been at 
lead twenty-nine distinct periods of animal and vegetable 
existence, that is, twenty-nine creations separated one from 
another by catastrophes, whicli have swept away the species 
existing at the time, with a very few solitary exceptions, 
never exceeding one and a half per cent, of the whole number 
discovered, which have cither survived the catastrophe, or have 
been erroneously designated. But not a single species oh the 
preceding period survived the last of these catastrophes; and this 
closed the Tertiary and ushered in the Human Period 7 In 
other words, € between the termination of the last or Tertiary 
Period and the commencement of the Human or Recent Period, 
there is a complete break. Although five in every seven 
genera are the same in the recent as in the previous penod- 
there is not a single species common to the two periods . Thus the 
difficulty wholly evanishes*. 

What an additional proof is this of the assertion already made, 
that Geology is still but in its infancy; and that many of its 
vaunted conclusions are no more than unverified hypotheses? We 
confess we never liked the Period-day theory and could never 
see our way to an intelligent adhesion to it. Before adopt¬ 
ing it as a final and satisfactory solution of the difficulty, 
we preferred to pause and wait for further light. That light 
has now happily dawned, or rather shone upon us, through 
the decisive demonstrations of M, D'Orhigny; and we are 
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now enabled to plead the latest and most accurate results of 
Scientific investigation in favour of the six: days, as six na¬ 
tural days, of the creative and formative work of which, the 
seventh, or sabbath is the rightly fitting periodical commemora¬ 
tion. 

In connection with this subject our author has been led to 
notice and expose some of the ‘ hazardous assertions’ so ground¬ 
lessly made by two of the writers in the new, strangely and un¬ 
worthily celebrated volume of 'Oxford Essays and Reviews;* 
as well as their unfairness or disingenuousness, if not down-right 
dishonesty towards himself. By actual quotations he has shewn 
that the late Professor Baden Powell, in his unhappy zeal 
against the authority of Divine Revelation, has wade him say 
the very revel se of what he did say ,—and that Mr. Goodwin 
also has inexcusably mistaken and misrepresented some of his 
most clearly enunciated views. Of the volume, containing these 
mistakes and mis-statements with a thousand others still more 
pernicious, the less said the better; in itself it is not assuiedly 
any thing very formidable. Quite the contrary. It is in sober 
and sad reality, one of the poorest, dreariest, driest, dullest, 
most incoherent and inconsequential products of the mint of 
modern infidelity. From beginning to end we have not been 
able to detect in it a single sentiment, statement, train of argu¬ 
ment, inference, conjecture, or even gratuitous averment that has 
the remotest title or pretention to originality. It is neither more 
nor less than an unskilfully Jtashed-up and imperfectly ie-healed 
■medley of the stale and ofl-refnied sophisms and perversions of the 
English Deists, French Encyclopedists, and German Neologians j 

We are glad to find the author, in a valuable ( Postscript ' 
added to this edition, dealing out some heavy and even smash¬ 
ing blows at the late Baron Bunsen and other Egyptologers 
of his rationalizing school;—men, who, with fatuous inconsis¬ 
tency, evermore evince the most senseless scepticism relative to 
the credit and authority of the Mosaic History—beyond all mea¬ 
sure the most multifariously authenticated record of all Anti¬ 
quity—while they evince an equally senseless credulity relative to 
some obscure, mutilated, contradictory fragments of the heathen 
Manetho, and some slender hieroglyphic skeletons of names 
' half-guessed at ami half decyphered by a doubtful means of 
interpretation.’ 

There are other subjects on which we would fain make some 
remarks—more especially the latest spawn of a thinly disguised 
Inlidelity, Darwin’s Origin of Species, with its ‘ struggle for 
existence * hypothesis and its f Natural Selection * surmise, on 
which our author has favoured us with some very judicious 
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comments. But our space is fairly exhausted and we must 
pause. If any further evidence were wanted to prove the divi¬ 
nity of the Mosaic account of the creation, it might he found in 
the contrast which it presents to all the cosmogonies of heathen 
nations, unfavoured by the light of Inspiration. Let any intel¬ 
ligent reader open the Institutes of Manu or the Vishnu Pimm, 
and compare, rather contrast the cosmogonies so minutely and 
elaborately wrought out therein defiance of science and common 
gense, with the simple, compendious and sublime narrative of 
Moses, and we venture to affirm that, alter a careful and can¬ 
did perusal, he will he more than ever disposed, with reference 
to the latter, to exclaim, ‘ Verily the linger of God is here/ 

With our author we now part, under a confirmed persuasion 
that in his work on ‘ Scripture and Science not at variance 9 he 
lias rendered good service to the cause of Biblical truth. To all 
Christian heads of families, to all Christian managers and 
teachers of schools, we, therefore, earnestly recommend Ins most 
interesting and precious volume. Some of the objections there¬ 
in exposed they may never hear of as actually urged; and others 
may be regarded as too contemptible to merit a serious hearing. 
But let it be remembered that the volume of Archdeacon Pratt 
is purposely of the nature of a miscellany —representing the 
thoughts, the whimsies, the specula,tive conjectures, and tlio 
crude unverified hypotheses of different and even antagonistic 
schools of infidelity. Such a volume, therefore, ought to he kept 
in every private and public Library, as an armoury of weapons 
wherewith to repel the onslaught of old objections, and a maga¬ 
zine of examples illustrative of the most successful modes of 
resisting the aggression of new ones. 
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A Grammar of the Vahhto, Pmhto y or Language of lie Afghans. 
By Captain ll. (>. Kaverty, 3rd Itogt. li. N. I. {Second Edition, 
Hertford: Stephen Austin. 1800. 

* Beauty * tl,o poet tells us, k is not, as fond num misdeem, An outward i how 
of things that only seem * That is, to put it prosaically, though a handsome 
face and a fine iigute never fail to make a good impression, if the Judy, on 
closer acquaintance, should he found to make havoc of her h’s, to bo very bail 
tern pined, and to believe m Joe Smith .tnd spiritual rappnigs, oui feeling of re¬ 
sentment will probably be gtealei than it she had less attractions If any 
thing could bribe one to study Bush to, it ought to he the exquisite manner in 
which the volume named m the margin has been got up. The whitest papei, 
the blackest ink, leaded types, caielui printing, a gracious margin, are points 
of almost iriesistiblo chnun, and conti ibute then full share m keeping up 
the well-desoived fame of Stephen Austin’s printing office. But on examin¬ 
ing the volume we arc deterred horn giving ourselves to l^ishto by the 
author’s sad experiences. He says, ‘ Alter having devoted seventeen of 
* the best yeais of my hie, and expended much money m acquiring, more or 
5 leas, a knowledge of nine Onontal languages, I find that the pursuit has never 
‘brought me advantage or advancement.’ The Punjab Government, it ap¬ 
peals, kept the moiitoriouH author down. A thousand pities. But lie knows 
now to requite good for evil. He is convinced that the Kabul disasters wore 
due to the non-existence of his Grammar, and is quite coitam that any future 
complications in that quarter will readily be obviated, or at least mitigated 
through his labours. lie hastens therelbie to piosent us with his books, 
as Dost Mohamed, ho informs ns, may die any day. Thanks! 

But a gilt may be unacceptable, it may he worthless Is Capt Ravcrty com¬ 
petent, with all his devotodness, to teach us Pushto P Ho introduces, himself to 
the public quite freely, somewhat like the great Mulligan, Mi Titmorsh’s 
friend. Ho gives us, in his copious prefaces and introductions, written not 
in Pushto, but in plain, though not very good, English, an insight into his 
mind, talents, and abilities A grammarian should above all possess the 
analytical faculty, a faculty closely allied to the logical faculty. This he is 
glaringly destitute of. Let us take a few examples at random. Ho wishes 
to prove, for instance, that the Afghans are ‘the lost tribes of the house of 
Israeland he does prove, to almost every body’s sntisfiution, that they claim 
to be of tho tribe of Benjamin, not one of the ‘ Lost Tiibes ’ at all. fie sets 
out to prove that Pushto docs not belong to the * Indo-Teutonip * family of 
languages, and the first argument he uses is that it contains a great number 
of Zend, Pehlevi, and Persian woids and that it bears a great similarity to the 
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modem Persian, all these Ixung 4 Indo-Teutonic 1 languages Tie saystlut '{lie 
f Punkto prono\uiii bear no similarity whatever with those of the 8anski\t 
‘family,’ as the render will at ouco see. 

| f [ 

Sansknfc. Zend, Greek Latin. Slavonic. German English Pushto. 

person, ma. I mo. me. > me. i niju, mich. me. 

’'■Stecoiiil poison, twa. Jtliwa to. te. tja. dich. theo. tc ont It; 

i ) 

And even m tho thiid person, wliirti is usually more difficult to recognize, 
m the nominative, philologists will at once recognize as identical with tho 
Greek, Gorman, and English article; and ye, tho obliquo case, as the Prakrit 
ajul Im$n se n and tlie Zend, Gieek, and English he 

Jhit then, a man need not be a logician alter all, nor even a philologist to 
teach us a language which he knows. and Captain ltaverty tells us that 
Pushto is not difficult Why then does the giammar extend to 200 quaito 
pages P It ought to be veiy knotty arul ciabbed indeed to requue oi even 
justify such an unreasonable length We fear we must bo plain. The book 
is an imposition. It smells of (hub Street from beginning to end It has 
Very little to recommend it to a bona fide learner. Capt Ravel ty in his pios- 
peotus solicited ruIwci iptions for his woiks on the ground that they would be 
* curiosities in literature ’ lie has kept his woid; the grammar ceitainly will 
^establish his chai aeter for veracity. But it is destitute of every element that 
could make it useful to an mquiior JtB lacto arc false, its rules aie incoiicet, 
its method is uticily at fault, and system it has none. 

It is not that the author is jgnoianfc of Pushto. On the contrary, consider¬ 
ing the disadvantages of his position, foi out of the ‘seventeen years * he did 
not spend ono on the Afghan ii out in, his knowledge of tho language is very 
^rcat; the mete collection of his llluhtiativo examples betokening a variety 
of reading which is astonishing. But partly fiom the absence of original 
training, and perhaps moio fzom the vast dis])Liy and paiade got up to hide, if 
possible, the ougmal defect, the giammarian has made a decided fiasco The 
way in which he uacs grammatical tonus, sometimes Aiabie, sometimes En¬ 
glish, reminds one very much of a child playing with edged tools; he has but 
ft dijn precept ion of their real use, and the lookei on becomes quite nervous, 
lost the man should cut himself, and he does cut himself. He speaks of 
qppditional and optative temes ; ho has a thing he calls Future Indefinite, of 
tybich it is haid to tell, what it is; he spoits an Aon&t, which on inspection 
.•thriiS out to be the Subjunctive Mood; he has a ‘ noun of fitness/ which com- 
♦WUMftpeople would call a Gerund; ‘ I should do’ he calls the future; he recognizes 
fcwo Forms of the Imperative, but has no idea that the one is the piesent 
Imperative, and tho other the Aonst Imperative, the verbal noun (it is really 
old Infinitive, and usually ends in an or ana, as one might expect from a 
Comparison of the Sanskrit, Hindi, Greek, Persian, and German languages, 
though ope of Capt Ravorty’s groat aiguments is that there is no similarity 
between the Infinitives of these languages) his verbal noun he call the Pro- 
-aent Participle. There is a startling announcement (p. 48) that certain three 
prepositions are used as demonstrative pronouns. Certainly Pushto must be 
a difficult language, if prepositions perfoim such antics. But in vindication 
Pushto we must state that it is the grammarian who performs the sur¬ 
prising feats, not the harmless parts of speech. This statement is equivalent 
te saying that the German prepositions von, an, arc used as articles when 
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they arc spelt vom, am, or that the French preposition (7c stands for a de¬ 
monstrative pronoun when it is written du Cunt Raverty does not see that 
the insignificant vowel mark, which ho is obliged to put after his curious pre¬ 
positions, is the pronoun, and that the preposition remains a picposition. 

His English style is so b<id that his rules aro mostly unintelligible. He 
repeatedly says, ‘ thou become^ * ‘ thou seized* and the like; he constantly 
mentions 4 woids with prepositions and postpositions* ‘ prefixedthe latter aivnis 
to be quite ail easy operation with him; he speaks of ‘evt runic friends,’ 
he obtains, ‘assistance from tko potentiality of the spirit;' ho says‘after 
having explained the past tense so fully, the imperfect is easily described * 
And when his lules are intelligible, they are suie to ho wrong, or, at least, 
misleading to one who simply seeks instruction. Sometimes the example 
he adduces, refutes his rule, as iu Sec IK), and many other places. And then 
his radically incorrect views about pronouns, and his inability to understand 
the construction of the jmsl tenses, vitiate almost every page How little ho 
understands the structure of the Pushto sentence, may be in fen od from the 
principal rule which ho gives on the subject (p. 108) ‘ The object must be 

in the nominative, and sometimes in the dative ( ! ) and the agent in the in¬ 
strumental case,’ That is odd. The nominative is the object, and the agent 
is the instrumental, then where m the world is tlio subject? Even C«ipt. 
Raveity would find it difficult to constiuct a sentence without a subject. A 
very largo pait of the volume, more than a hundred pages, is taken up with so 
called rules for the formation of the tenses, which aio totally useless, as after 
telling how many different methods there are of forming a certain tense—if 
the word ( method can be properly applied to any thing m tins book—he 
does not in a single instance give a list or the verbs belonging to any one of 
his classes, nor does he ever point out a mark by which they ate to be recog¬ 
nized Indeed, lie lias no less than thirty-seven conjugations’. This is simply 
mocking the pool monitor who comes to him for advice. Classification is con¬ 
fessedly a difficult subject, but lfCapt Ravei ty had no more power of generalize-, 
iion than is manifested in his leaving the Pushto verb in an anarchy of thirty- 
seven divisions, he should not have usuipod the dictatoiship; ant Cmar ant 
hu litis; he is evidently not Ciesar. He does not even tell tho reader always 
tliat the veib, which ho gives as an example in one or another of his oojuga- 
tions, is the only one of tho kind. The same may bo said of a subsequent 
chapter, that on Iho derivation of words, in which the value of his rules and 
the sinful waste of good paper may be seen at a glance Ho states lucidly, 

4 Abstiact nouns m.iy be obtained from adjectives, in eight different ways; 
and then he enumerates them But it so happens that besides the single 
example which is given under tho head of the fust four lules, there is not 
another adjective in tho language which forms its abstract in the way indi¬ 
cated. ; of what use then are those four rules P A little reflection, moreover, 
would convince any one that oven the alleged derivation is purely imaginary. 
He goes on, m the same chapter ‘VI This form is something similar fa 
the fourth * Why P By rulo IV. tor ‘ block * formed tydrd * ‘ daihncss, and b't 
rule VI tor ‘black* foims tonodlc{ blackness.* Striking similarity; vert 
much like Sambo and Pompey, who were very much like each other, especial* 
ly Sambo 

Tho oblique cases of the personal pronouns bother the author veiy much; 
he has made the discovery that ‘they have no meaning separate from tho 
verbs,* which is a pure absurdity, if it means anything, an oblique case of 
anything implying something upon which the ease depends. Then he has 
what he calls 4 affixed personal pronouns,* and refers to tho Arabic and Persian 
as analogous A pronoun which is affixed (as is the case in the Semitic 
languages) implies that the word to which it is affixed is a woiu without 
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this affix, but on separating Capt. Xftverty's * affixed pronouns' from the words 
which he adduces as exampleH, the latter cease to be words altogether The 


which he adduces as exampleH, the latter cease to be words altogether The 
fact is that he mistakes thq common personal terminations of the verb for 
pronouns; he virtually calls the terminations, for instance, an t, as, at, in the 
Latin agam, agas, a gal, ‘ affixed persona! pronouns.' There is no doubt that 
these terminations weic pronouns originally, as philology has proved long 
ago, but our gallant authoi is bo totally innocent of anything like philology, 
that he can hardly even be presumed to have blundered into the truth by 
mistake; besides that the enunciation of a theoietical truth like this would 
be out of place hci e The mistake ih probably the most senous in the whole 
production, as it destroy# whatever value the hare paradigms of the transitive 
Verba might have had. Whole pages are utteily mined by this sad botcheiy. 
And the matter is so vital that thib baneful error alone ih sufficient to damn 
the book. What would be said of a Latin grammar that went on conjuga¬ 
ting page after page a me l an dal ur, a te laudatur , ah eo laudatur, and did 
not give the sraallcht hint of the existence of the forms louder, laudaris , 
laudamur , laudanum , and so throughout all the tenses P This is prccibdy 
what the ingenious author has done. 

Tho principal value of this grammar might he supposed to consist in its 
copious illustration by examples taken from a considerable range of authors. 
And Capt. Itavorty certainly deserves tlie highest credit for the industiy and 
perseverance with which lie has collected this store of material Our admit* 
ation, however, would be more unalloyed, if we were bine that tho autlioi 
thought the examples necessaiy for the explanation of his doctrines and if 
there were no giound for believing that they weie collected lather fin book- 
making purposes. The examples themselves would not create this suspicion 
BO much as the mauner in which they have been translated. In a grammar, 
bare, bald, literal translation is all that is lequhcd, but that is essential. 
Ornament would not only not bo expected, but would be utterly unsuitable, 
and would materially impair the usefulness of the woik. Capt Jtevcrty has 
permitted himself to be earned away by an inconsiderate vanity, and has 
wretchedly maned the host, almost the only good, feature of his production. 
The student will often get more assistance liom an unadorned, faithful trans¬ 
lation than even from the best rules; hence m Capt Jtaveity'b grammar 
such translation would have been of tenfold value, but what is the peiplcxed 
inquirer to do, when, instead of literal tendering of word for word, he 1 finds 
most nauseously diluted paraphrasis, got up quite regardless of expense, 
which however are of no use to any one except to the grammarian, who no 
doubt each tune that be had achieved one, took a step backwards, gazed at 
bis creation with fervent admiration, put Ins head slightly on one side, and 
exclaimed, ‘Isn’t it piettyP’ Lot the loader look for instance at the first 
example in p 95, with its ‘Vhomix of one's desires,’ and ‘the immortal 
bird.' Or take this henustieh of five woids. If a devotee he til —five 
words also m the migmal; the Bombay Captain renders it in tho third-rate 
reporter style: ‘If a man in the constant habit of praying may become 
afflicted with sickness.' For a ‘ rose’ he says * queen of flowersfor ‘ birds' 
he says ‘feathered race,' for ‘wine' ‘juice ol the grape/ and so on to an 
incredible extent. There is a couplet of* Hamid’s in p 94 also, the liter al 
translation of which iH • 4 When his justice’s sun did set, the dark night of 
oppression rose, the land became dark / which Capt. Raverty sweetly ueau- 
tifies thus. 4 Since the bright luminary of his equity and justice hath set, the 
black night of oppression has set iu (!), and filled the land with daikness * 
What is the learner, who is not supposed to have spent seventeen years on 
Oriental languages, to make of such eleganceP He wants bread, and the 
grammarian gives him—not a stone, but-wind. Tho reader will also observe 
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that in ilfc example ju»t oitod 'justly * ia rendered by ' equity and justice / on 
the same page he will find * carelessness and inadvertency ’ where the original 
lias only neglect , and so he will find throughout the book such geminous and 
even torgemmous renderings to the number of at least two hundred Cut 
bo no P Is it to exhibit the author’s opulence of diction P such an exhibition, 
wo fear, would be lost on the frontier officers whom Capt. Itnverty expects to 
use his grammar. Or is it that Capt Ravorty has so little confluence in 
the expressiveness of his own tongue that he must use two or throe words, 
where one has sufficed the Khatak or the AfitidiP Or is it that he wishes to 
give the purchaser lus guinea's worth of typo and paper and twaddle? One 
might lorgive this and put it down as an unavoidable idiosyncrasy of 
the enthusiastic hierophant of Afghan mysteries, were there not other offences 
in Ins translations loss pardonable • woids omitted, sentences transposed* 
sense distorted, with a most reckless disregard of tlio wants of his pupils. 
It is absolutely harrowing to think how some young officer of the 1\ 1. F. at 
Bahadur Khof or Tak will try to beguile his solitude with a dip into this 
handsome volume, and will he puzzled and bewildered by the heartless cruelty 
of Capt. itaverty. 

This notice has aheady become too long, so that wo can give no moie ex- 
tiarts; but some translations are so bad that they raise a doubt as to the 
author’s knowledge of the language la p 72 u lino reads, ‘ though liis 
house 01 goods he spoiledCapt 1 lav city lenders, 4 whether his dwellings 
be sacked and pillaged, or filled with wealth and goods.’ There is nothing 
in tlie oiigmal to correspond to the second clause, though it is easy to see 
that the translatoi was led wrong by the position of woids in the Pushto 
line, which is, ‘ though his house be spoiled, o? goods’, a giievous blunder, 
at best. P. Ill ‘ Like as one foigettetli a deceased poison oi hundicd years 
the onginal Rays,‘as oneforgots a person dead a hundicd years* 1? 112. 
‘ This unembellished firmament became adorned with ornaments and em¬ 
bellishments, which the diamouds of omnipotence and power have carved' 
Delicious! The diamonds have probably taken tbo head of tlio table. 
Besides mistaking the constiuction, as usual, ho also reads kandile for gan» 
dile ; the pioper tianslation of the second line is simply: ( Embroidered with 
tlio gems of his power.’—But enough. 

As far as the study of Pushto is concerned, it is really to be regretted that 
Captain Uaveity turns out a charlatan, and all his statements of fact or 
science must bo taken cum grano salts lie publishes (y. via ) to the world 
that it is impossible for any one on tlie North West Frontier to know Pushto. 
He is as much mistaken in this, as when he calls the Prophet’s flower a violet 
(p. 100), or derives the name of the PathanB from an imaginary place called 
Pash , and an impossible word tun. There are officers from whose pen wo 
should like very much to see a concise grammar of the languago of the 
Afghans. We have heard Captain James dehvei a long address m Pushto, 
which was a model of idiothatic case and vigorous native eloquenceP Colonel 
Lumsden is said to be second to none in his knowledge of the language; or 
if Colonel Vaughan could bo induced to prepare a second edition of his Gram¬ 
mar, it would be of great assistance As it Is, vfo do not hesitate* to pro¬ 
nounce Vaughan's Grammar as an introduction to Pushto fin preferable to 
the book here noticed. 







